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FEDERAL  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS:  THE 
NEED  FOR  OVERHAUL 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:03  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Kassebaum 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kassebaum,  Jeffords,  Coats,  Gregg,  Frist,  Gor- 
ton, Kennedy,  Pell,  and  Harkin. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kassebaum 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  everyone  this  morning  to  the  first  of 
a  series  of  three  hearings  on  the  job  training  programs  that  are  a 
part  of  Federal  funding  efforts  to  assist  with  training  and  retrain- 
ing. 

The  fact  that  we  have  over  150  programs  and  spend  over  $20  bil- 
lion annually  has  caused  some  concern,  wondering  if  indeed  we  are 
doing  it  right.  This  is  not  a  hearing  designed  to  point  fingers  or  to 
ask  who  is  to  blame.  Over  the  years,  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  have  added  programs  that  have  accumulated  like 
barnacles  on  a  ship,  and  we  do  not  have  any  good  statistics  that 
really  help  us  to  understand  what  is  effective  and  what  is  not. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  crucial  that  we  devote  our  efforts,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  finding  a  better  delivery  system.  It  is  only  fair 
to  the  taxpayers  and,  more  importantly,  it  is  only  fair  to  those  men 
and  women  who  are  involved  in  the  job  training  programs. 

We  do  a  great  disservice  in  my  view  if  we  raise  expectations  by 
promoting  job  training  but  then  fail  to  deliver.  If  a  program  cannot 
show  it  is  providing  those  who  need  jobs  with  meaningful  employ- 
ment, then  we  should  seriously  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  kept.  The  taxpayers  are  not  the  only  losers,  as  I  said, 
and  if  we  continue  to  fund  programs  that  do  not  work,  I  think  we 
ourselves  are  showing  that  we  cannot  be  of  assistance  on  an  enor- 
mously important  issue  as  we  try  to  figure  out  today  how  we  can 
change  welfare  and  how  we  can  downsize  Government.  It  is  not 
just  a  question  of  downsizing;  it  is  a  question  of  making  these  pro- 
grams work. 

That  is  why  I  look  forward  to  these  hearings  to  help  us  under- 
stand better  now  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  that  we  have  here. 

(1) 


I  would  also  like  to  express  appreciation  to  Senator  Kennedy  and 
his  staff  for  helping  us  with  the  transition.  I  asked  that  he  just  pol- 
ish up  the  gavel  as  he  handed  it  over,  and  he  has  done  a  pretty 
good  job. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Temporarily,  hopefully.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  express  appreciation  to  Greg 
Young,  who  has  been  the  chief  legislative  clerk,  in  helping  Fred 
Leonard,  who  will  be  taking  over  that  responsibility. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  new  Senators  who 
will  be  a  part  of  our  committee.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  wel- 
come on  our  side  of  the  aisle  Senator  Frist  from  Tennessee,  Senator 
DeWine  from  Ohio,  Senator  Ashcrofl  from  Missouri,  Senator  Abra- 
ham from  Michigan,  and  Senator  Grorton  from  Washington. 

On  the  Democratic  side.  Senator  Bingaman  is  leaving  the  com- 
mittee. Otherwise,  I  think  everybody  is  returning  there. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  try  a  new  procedure 
in  committee  whereby  opening  statements  will  only  be  given  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member.  Other  Senators  may  incor- 
porate opening  statements  at  the  time  of  their  questioning.  We 
hope  this  will  enhance  the  ability  to  start  the  hearing  promptly  and 
allow  more  time  for  an  exchange  of  questions  and  responses  among 
the  witnesses  and  the  members. 

Senator  Kennedy? 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  assumption  of 
the  chairmanship  of  this  committee  and  indicate  to  you  a  very  keen 
desire  to  try  to  find  areas  of  common  groimd  so  that  we  can  work 
together  as  we  have  often  in  the  past.  If  we  look  over  the  last  Con- 
gress, for  example,  although  there  were  some  differences  within 
this  committee,  by  and  large,  on  the  real  sweep  of  legfislation, 
whether  it  was  the  Head  Start  program  or  the  reorganization  of 
the  Chapter  1  program,  whether  it  was  school-to-work,  the  direct 
loan  programs,  tuition  repayment,  the  reform  and  Goals  2000,  we 
had  very  broad  bipartisan  support  in  the  areas  of  education,  health 
legislation,  and  national  services.  I  think  it  is  a  very  strong  tradi- 
tion that  has  gone  on  over  a  very  considerable  period  of  time  when 
I  have  been  in  the  majority  as  well  as  in  the  minority.  So  I  want 
you  to  know  at  the  outset  of  this  Congress  £md  at  the  outset  of 
these  hearings  that  everyone  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  wants  to  fol- 
low that  tradition  and  try  to  find  common  ground.  There  will  be 
areas  where  we  will  have  differences,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
discuss  those  and  debate  them  in  the  committee  and  perhaps  on 
the  floor,  but  at  the  outset  we  want  to  indicate  to  you  our  strong 
support. 

And  I  want  to  underline  the  importance  of  the  support  in  the 
area  that  we  are  talking  about  this  morning.  We  arrive  at  these 
hearings  with  areas  of  common  interest  and  background,  recogniz- 
ing that  we  do  have  billions  of  dollars  which  are  expended  in  job 
training  programs,  and  in  too  many  instances,  the  individuals  go 
through  the  training  programs,  do  not  know  what  training  they  are 
actually  receiving  and  the  value  of  that  training;  second,  the  em- 
ployer who  is  going  to  hire  that  individual  does  not  understand  the 


extent  of  the  training  that  that  potential  employee  has  had  and  the 
degree  and  the  quality  of  the  training;  and  then,  third,  the  tax- 
payer really  does  not  know  whether  those  training  programs  are, 
in  the  taxpayers'  areas  of  priority,  worthy  of  continued  support. 

Then  there  is  always  the  issue  of  portability — will  individuals 
who  have  training  in  particular  areas  be  able  to  take  that  training 
and  those  resources  and  go  to  different  areas  of  a  State  or  a  com- 
munity, or  even  be  able  to  go  to  a  different  part  of  the  country. 

So  tnere  are  many  different  issues.  What  I  think  all  of  us  under- 
stand is  that  this  is  an  area  in  which  we  can  do  better.  We  do  not 
want  to  substitute  one  bureaucracy  or  a  series  of  bureaucracies  for 
another  bureaucracy.  On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  wanted  to 
squeeze  the  various  training  programs  that  have  accumulated  over 
the  period  of  the  1980's,  and  even  into  the  early  1990's,  and  do 
those  in  a  way  which  reflects  what  President  Clinton  and  Secretary 
Reich  have  outlined  as  one-stop  shopping,  so  that  resources  will  be 
available  to  people  who  have  been  dislocated  or  have  lost  their  jobs, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  go  to  one  place  and  find  a  range  of  dif- 
ferent programs  in  the  types  of  skills  which  those  individuals  need 
to  get  good  jobs  that  are  well-paying  and  will  make  them  produc- 
tive and  contributing  members  of  society.  We  are  all  for  that,  maxi- 
mizing individual  choice.  The  President,  Secretary  Reich  and  oth- 
ers, including  Republicans,  have  talked  about  vouchers  to  try  to  in- 
culcate or  bring  into  the  whole  process  that  kind  of  choice  decision 
which  was  used  in  the  GI  bill,  where  individuals  made  choices,  in- 
dividuals made  decisions,  and  market  forces  worked  in  terms  of 
good  skills  and  getting  into  good  jobs. 

So  we  are  very  interested  in  working  with  you.  I  would  just  point 
out  that  in  reviewing  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  come  be- 
fore us,  I  think  we  will  all  agree  with  the  GAO  report  that  there 
are  billions  of  dollars  in  training  programs,  and  there  are  scores, 
perhaps  even  as  many  as  100,  different  sorts  of  training  programs. 
I  will  at  an  appropriate  time  point  out  that  in  the  GAO  report,  they 
include  various  other  education  programs  such  as  the  Pell  pro- 
gn'ams,  which  are  clearly  not  considered,  I  would  not  think,  as 
training  programs.  They  include  literacy  progprams,  Even  Start, 
Talent  Search,  included  in  training  programs,  as  well  as  others. 

So  at  the  outset,  when  we  come  to  that,  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  considering  the  training  programs.  There  is  obviously 
a  relationship  between  training  and  education,  which  we  under- 
stand, and  it  is  important,  but  I  would  hope  that  we  would  consider 
education  in  an  education  context  and  training  in  its  context. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  opening  set  of  hearings.  It  is  9 
o'clock,  and  we  are  off  to  a  fast  start.  You  have  cracked  the  whip 
in  terms  of  giving  the  witnesses  the  best  opportunity  to  make  their 
cases,  which  really  ought  to  be  the  case. 

So  at  the  outset,  we  want  to  congratulate  you  and  commit  our 
good  will  and,  beyond  the  good  will,  a  real  desire  to  find  ways  of 
working  together  to  deal  with  a  very,  very  important  public  policy 
issue  which  is  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  jobs,  good  jobs,  our 
ability  to  compete  internationally  ana  to  maintain  a  strong  econ- 
omy. So  we  welcome  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  set  of  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kennedy. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kennedy  follows:] 


Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

I  commend  Senator  Kassebaum  for  beginning  her  term  as  Chair 
of  the  committee  by  convening  these  hearings  on  reform  of  Federal 
job  training. 

Job  training  reform  is  emerging  as  one  of  the  top  priorities  of  the 
104th  Congress.  Last  Wednesday  I  joined  Senator  Daschle,  Senator 
Breaux  and  others  in  introducing  S.  6,  The  Working  Americans  Op- 
portunities Act.  Yesterday  Senator  Simon  and  Senator  Dodd  joined 
me  in  introducing  the  Workforce  Development  Act,  a  companion 
bill. 

And  today,  President  Clinton  is  in  Illinois  to  annoimce  the  ad- 
ministration's job  training  reform  proposals,  including  the  use  of 
vouchers  to  enable  workers  and  market  forces  to  play  a  greater  role 
in  shaping  future  training  policy. 

The  theme  that  underlies  all  of  these  efforts  is  the  belief  that  we 
must  modernize  the  current  confusing  and  overlapping  array  of  job 
training  programs  to  provide  more  effective  opportunities  for  work- 
ers to  upgrade  their  skills  and  improve  their  earning  power  over 
the  course  of  their  careers. 

Compared  to  other  major  industrial  nations,  the  United  States  is 
still  in  the  dark  ages  of  enabling  workers  and  firms  to  adjust  to 
structural  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy.  Our  current  sys- 
tem was  established  during  the  years  of  the  New  Deal,  the  New 
Frontier,  and  the  Great  Society,  and  it  was  designed  primarily  to 
help  various  hard-to-serve  groups  enter  the  labor  force.  Many  of 
these  programs — such  as  the  Job  Corps — ^have  been  very  successful. 
Over  the  years  millions  of  economically  disadvantaged  individuals 
have  benefited. 

As  we  move  forward  to  modernize  the  system,  we  must  not  re- 
treat from  the  commitment  to  provide  the  basic  skills  and  support 
services  which  make  it  possible  for  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
Americans  to  succeed  in  the  labor  market. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  need  to  respond  to  the  economic  forces 
which  are  disrupting  existing  labor  markets.  As  a  result  of  in- 
creased international  competition,  rapid  technological  change,  re- 
ductions in  defense  spending,  and  the  re-engineering  and  down- 
sizing of  corporations,  many  men  and  women  already  in  the  labor 
force  must  be  retrained  to  improve  their  skills  and  enable  them  to 
continue  in  productive  careers.  In  the  evolving  modem  economy, 
this  kind  of  retraining  may  be  needed  more  than  once,  and  oflen 
several  times,  over  the  course  of  people's  careers. 

We  also  must  respond  to  the  concerns  of  the  large  number  of 
two-income  families  and  families  with  single  heads  of  household 
who  the  difficult  challenge  of  balancing  work  and  family  respon- 
sibilities. We  need  a  more  flexible  job  training  and  employment 
system  that  can  help  the  breadwinners  in  working  families  to  move 
in  and  out  of  the  labor  force  without  losing  their  earning  power. 

Over  the  past  decade,  many  private  businesses  have  taken  steps 
to  streamline  their  operations  to  deal  with  the  changes  taking 
place  in  our  economy.  It  is  clearly  time  for  the  Federal  Grovernment 
to  act  as  well  to  consolidate  and  coordinate  current  job  training 
programs. 


While  there  is  no  question  about  the  need  to  integrate  and 
streamhne  efforts  in  job  training,  I  have  questions  about  the  GAO 
report  that  I  will  raise  at  the  appropriate  time.  It  is  important  to 
define  the  problem  carefully  before  we  craft  a  solution.  Several  of 
the  programs  cited  in  the  report  have  nothing  to  do  with  job  train- 
ing: Even  Start  is  a  family  literacy  program.  Talent  Search  is  a 
program  to  find  potential  college  students,  and  Foster  Grand- 
parents pairs  senior  citizens  with  neglected  and  abused  children. 

In  talking  about  consolidation  and  reform,  we  need  to  develop  a 
more  accurate  analysis  of  current  progn'ams  and  costs. 

In  1994,  Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  began  to  work  together  on  a 
new  strategy  to  achieve  these  goals.  Last  June,  we  issued  a  joint 
statement  which  laid  out  a  series  of  principles  to  guide  reform.  Sev- 
eral other  Senators  joined  us,  and  we  subsequently  received  sup- 
port from  many  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Over  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  into  last  fall  we  worked  together  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  bipartisan  reform  effort  in  the  104th  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  pick  up  where  left  off  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session.  The  Senate  has  a  record  of  bipartisan  accomplishment 
in  the  area  of  work  force  development  policy.  When  the  Repub- 
licans controlled  this  body  in  the  1980's,  we  worked  closely  with 
Senator  Dan  Quayle  to  pass  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
which  established  the  principle  of  a  strong  private  sector  role  at 
the  local  level  in  designing  training  programs  for  disadvantaged 
and  dislocated  workers. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  Senators 
joined  in  passing  the  School-to-Work  Act.  Much  of  the  foundation 
for  that  bill  was  laid  by  the  landmark  "America's  Choice"  report  in 
1990  by  a  bipartisan  commission  led  by  former  Labor  Secretaries 
Bill  Brock  and  Ray  Marshall.  As  a  result  of  this  groundwork,  the 
School-to-Work  Act  earned  broad  support  from  business,  labor,  gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  leaders  in  education.  It  is  time  to  apply  that 
same  sense  of  shared  purpose  to  making  all  of  our  job  training  pro- 
grams more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  job  seekers  and  workers 
struggling  to  be  competitive  in  our  modern  economy. 

The  joint  statement  that  Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  issued  last 
year  began  by  calling  for  action  "to  transform  federally-funded  job 
training  efforts  from  a  collection  of  free-standing,  categorical  pro- 
grams into  a  coherent,  integrated,  accountable  work  force  develop- 
ment system".  Bringing  about  this  transformation  will  not  be  easy; 
but  it  can  and  must  be  done.  The  innovative  work  being  carried  out 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  States  like  Massachusetts  demonstrates 
that  pragn^atic  reforms  are  achievable  to  define  new  and  more  pro- 
ductive roles  for  the  private  and  public  sectors  and  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  in  work  force  policy. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  our  witnesses  over  the  next  3 
days,  and  to  action  by  our  committee  to  achieve  these  long  overdue 
reforms. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  panel  that  we  are  privileged  to  hear 
this  morning  includes  those  who  have  had  first-hand  experience  in 
job  training  programs.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  asked  ev- 
eryone if  they  could  limit  their  testimony  to  5  minutes.  Your  full 
statements  will  be  made  part  of  the  record.  We  will  limit  our  ques- 


tioning  to  5  minutes  as  well,  and  a  red  light  will  go  on  when  the 
time  has  expired.  However,  that  is  sort  of  give-and-take,  and  if 
there  is  some  interesting  exchange  and  some  further  comments 
that  you  wish  to  make,  no  one  is  going  to  be  pulled  off-stage  at  that 
point. 

So  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  first  panel.  May  I  introduce 
Mr.  Leonard  Dean,  who  is  from  Jersey,  City,  NJ.  He  is  currently 
employed  in  sales  and  marketing  in  New  York  City.  Ms.  Ernestine 
Dunn  is  from  Seattle,  WA.  She  is  the  mother  of  two  children  and 
currently  works  in  a  medical  supplies  warehouse.  Ms.  Janet 
Schrader  is  a  counselor  with  the  Office  of  Employment  Training  in 
Alexandria,  VA.  Ms.  Marion  Pines  is  a  Senior  Fellow  with  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Tony 
Young  is  representing  the  American  Rehabilitation  Association  and 
the  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  Employment  and 
Training  Task  Force. 

Welcome,  everyone.  Mr.  Dean,  we  will  start  with  you. 

STATEME^P^S  OF  LEONARD  DEAN,  JERSEY  CITY,  NJ;  ERNES- 
TINE DUNN,  SEATTLE,  WA;  JANET  SCHRADER,  OFFICE  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA;  MARION  PINES, 
INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY  STUDIES,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVER- 
SITY, BALTIMORE,  MD;  AND  TONY  YOUNG,  REPRESENTING 
AMERICAN  REHABILITATION  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  CON- 
SORTIUM FOR  CITIZENS  WITH  DISABILITIES  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  TASK  FORCE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Dean.  Chairman  Kassebaum,  Senator  Kennedy,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Leonard  Dean.  I 
was  employed  by  the  Exxon  Company  U.S.A.  in  Bayonne,  NJ  from 
June  14,  1976  through  April  1,  1993  as  a  welder  and  pipefitter 
earning  $20  per  hour  before  being  laid  off  and  becoming  a  dis- 
located worker. 

My  purpose  in  testifying  today  is  to  describe  my  experience  of 
going  through  the  job  training  system  and  the  frustrations  I  had 
because  of  the  incompetence  otthose  who  run  these  programs. 

A  week  or  two  before  the  layoff  at  Exxon  occurred,  representa- 
tives of  the  State  division  of  unemployment  visited  the  plant  and 
signed  up  more  than  100  workers  for  unemployment  benefits  and 
job  training.  The  job  training  program  we  signed  up  for  was  called 
the  Urban  Employment  and  Training  Corporation,  or  UETC.  We 
were  told  that  everyone  without  a  job  after  the  layoff  would  be  con- 
tacted by  the  UETC  office  and  be  told  what  job  training  options 
were  open. 

I  received  a  letter  from  then  in  June,  6  weeks  later.  I  was  told 
to  call  for  an  appointment  at  their  downtown  Jersey  office  for  coun- 
seling and  testing  for  placement  in  some  sort  of  school  for  training. 

The  first  day,  everyone  was  given  a  folder  with  their  name  on  it, 
and  some  papers  that  we  had  all  previously  filled  out.  At  this  time, 
a  folder  for  me  could  not  be  found.  The  only  proof  I  had  that  they 
had  contacted  me  was  the  letter  I  had  received.  So  I  filled  out  the 
application  forms  a  second  time  and  returned  the  next  morning  for 
4  hours  of  testing.  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  contacted  the  follow- 
ing week  about  my  test  results. 


A  week  and  a  half  passed  without  hearing  from  them.  Then  I 
tried  unsuccessftillv  for  2  additional  weeks  to  reach  one  of  the 
counselors  assigned  to  help  displaced  workers.  No  one  returned  my 
calls.  I  eventually  gave  up  trying  to  contact  them. 

My  unemployment  benefits  ran  out  in  December  of  1993,  and  I 
was  still  unemployed  and  still  had  not  heard  from  UETC  about 
training. 

During  the  next  9  months,  I  talked  with  most  of  the  100  of  my 
former  coworkers  at  Exxon.  I  found  out  that  only  myself  and  one 
other  Exxon  employee  had  received  a  letter  from  the  UETC.  When 
he  called  their  office,  the  same  thing  that  happened  to  me  hap- 
pened to  him.  They  said  they  would  get  back  to  nim,  but  he  never 
heard  another  word. 

The  next  time  I  had  contact  with  UETC  was  when  I  was  ap- 
proached by  the  Interfaith  Community  Organization  and  "NBC 
Dateline"  and  asked  to  go  undercover  to  help  expose  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  this  agencv.  I  agreed  because  I  was  most  anxious 
to  see  what  had  become  of  the  training  they  had  promised  to  dis- 
located workers. 

I  returned  to  the  UETC  office  with  my  friend  Jose  Cuevas  and 
an  NBC  news  correspondent  with  a  hidden  camera  in  April  of 
1994,  1  year  after  I  had  been  laid  off.  Jose  was  also  a  displaced 
worker  who  now  works  for  the  ICO.  The  UETC  office  had  no  record 
of  me  ever  being  there.  They  could  not  find  any  papers  that  I  had 
filled  out  or  my  test  results. 

Again,  the  only  proof  I  had  was  the  original  letter  that  I  had 
shown  them  9  months  earlier.  I  was  told  that  someone  would  con- 
tact me  the  next  day.  No  one  called  for  the  next  2  days,  so  on  the 
third  day,  I  returned  to  the  UETC  office.  At  this  time,  they  still 
had  not  found  my  scores.  While  I  waited,  the  secretary  looked  for 
my  test  sheet  and  finally  found  it.  When  I  asked  for  my  results, 
I  was  told  that  maybe  no  one  had  contacted  me  because  my  scores 
were  so  low. 

I  was  very  angry.  I  told  them  that  if  anything,  I  can  read  and 
understand  what  I  read.  Having  taken  many  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  math  tests  in  the  past,  I  knew  there  was  no  way  I  could 
have  failed.  After  my  outburst,  the  counselor  said  that  maybe  my 
test  had  not  been  fully  checked  and  left  the  room.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  said  that  it  had  only  been  partially  checked.  Suddenly, 
I  had  aced  the  reading  portion  of  the  test  and  had  passed  the  math 
portion  also.  Within  a  few  minutes,  I  went  from  being  nearly  illit- 
erate to  being  able  to  read  almost  anything. 

During  the  course  of  the  NBC  investigation,  I  also  visited  the  Ho- 
boken  Office  of  Employment  and  found  it  to  be  nearly  empty  each 
time  I  went  there  seeking  assistance. 

I  was  enrolled  in  a  job  training  program  within  a  week  of  my 
visit  to  the  employment  office  when  they  learned  about  the  "NBC 
Dateline"  investigation.  But  I  wonder  how  long  I  would  have  wait- 
ed for  training  if  I  had  not  been  featured  in  this  expose  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

I  was  enrolled  in  a  5-month  training  program  to  learn  to  operate 
a  computer.  The  training  was  excellent  in  terms  of  technical  skills, 
and  it  has  been  invaluable  in  my  new  career  in  marketing.  But  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  most  of  the  jobs  offered  to  people 
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who  graduated  from  the  computer  training  program  with  me  were 
part-time  or  temporary  positions  paying  no  more  than  $5  an  hour. 

I  found  my  current  employment  through  a  family  member,  and 
I  feel  very  lucky.  I  am  still  in  contact  with  a  lot  of  people  who  went 
through  the  training  program  with  me,  and  many  of  them  have  re- 
mained unemployed! 

It  is  because  of  my  concern  for  them  and  millions  of  other  people 
like  them  that  I  hope  you  will  rethink  the  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment approaches  its  lob  training.  There  is  one  step  in  that  process 
I  want  to  recommend  to  you.  Chairman  Kassebaum,  and  that  is  to 
meet  with  ICO  and  other  groups  associated  with  the  Industrial 
Areas  Foimdation.  These  church-based  citizens'  organizations  have 
worked  for  several  years  researching  and  investigating  Federal  job 
training  programs.  From  hearing  the  stories  of  hundreds  of  people 
like  me,  they  know  what  the  problems  are,  and  they  have  devel- 
oped some  very  well  thought  out  proposals  for  solving  these  prob- 
lems. 

Thank  you.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  com- 
mittee might  have. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dean. 

Ms.  Dunn? 

Ms.  Dunn.  Chairman  Kassebaum,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Ernestine  Dunn,  and  I  live  in 
Seattle,  WA,  I  am  a  single  mother  of  two  daughters,  ages  17  and 
10. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  today  about  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Federal  job  training  programs.  It  was  a  journey  I 
thought  would  never  end,  or  at  least  I  did  not  think  it  would  end 
in  something  positive. 

I  was  on  welfare  for  16  years.  During  that  time,  I  went  through 
eight  different  job  training  programs  before  I  found  what  I  wanted. 
All  I  wanted  was  the  support  and  training  to  get  a  good  job  and 
to  be  on  my  own. 

Today  I  am  totally  off  welfare.  I  have  a  job  where  I  am  happy 
and  where  my  work  is  considered  excellent.  But  getting  there 
should  not  take  nearly  half  of  a  lifetime,  as  it  did  for  me. 

I  was  bom  and  raised  in  Flint,  MI.  I  attended  Northern  High 
School  until  I  became  pregnant.  I  switched  to  an  alternative  high 
school  and  graduated  in  1978.  When  I  gave  birth  to  my  first  child, 
I  went  on  welfare  since  I  had  no  work  skills. 

In  1981,  I  attended  my  first  job  training  program.  The  proCTam 
was  called  WIN,  and  was  required  as  part  of  welfare.  What  1  re- 
member about  the  first  job  training  program  was  a  few  weeks  of 
how  to  write  a  resume  and  some  job  interview  practice.  They  also 
gave  us  some  tips  about  where  to  look  in  the  newspaper  for  job 
openings  and  how  to  call  businesses  in  the  paper  to  set  up  inter- 
views. 

I  did  a  few  interviews,  but  I  did  not  find  any  work.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  did  not  test  my  reading  or  math  skills.  If  they  had,  I 
would  have  discovered  that  I  had  a  learning  disability.  I  believe 
this  probably  held  me  back  until  later,  when  I  was  finally  tested 
and  was  offered  special  classes. 

My  first  program  also  did  not  offer  any  training  for  skills  like 
typing  or  carpentry.  If  a  person  already  had  typing  skills,  for  exam- 


pie,  she  could  take  classes  to  improve  those  skills.  However,  people 
like  myself  who  did  not  have  basic  clerical  skills  could  not  find  any 
kind  of  introductory  training. 

That  first  program  set  the  pattern  for  most  of  the  ones  that  fol- 
lowed. It  seems  like  the  people  who  ran  these  programs  did  the 
minimum  that  they  were  required  to  do.  It  was  like  being  shoved 
through  high  school,  like  they  did  not  really  care  if  I  got  anything 
out  of  it  or  not. 

The  next  four  training  progprams  I  went  to  over  the  next  5  years 
were  no  different  from  the  first  one.  Only  the  name  had  changed. 
It  was  called  the  MOST  program.  But  the  results  were  the  same. 
It  was  more  resume  writing,  mock  job  interviews,  and  calling  to  set 
up  interviews  for  jobs  that  never  panned  out.  No  one  ever  bothered 
to  ask  me  if  I  had  had  this  kind  of  training  before.  My  reading  and 
math  abilities  were  never  tested. 

In  the  meantime,  I  worked  at  part-time  jobs  I  got  on  my  own, 
with  no  help  from  these  so-called  job  training  programs.  By  1988, 
I  had  been  through  five  programs.  I  felt  like  1  was  on  a  treadmill. 
I  was  losing  hope  for  ever  getting  the  skills  I  needed  to  get  a  job 
and  get  off  welfare,  I  was  very  depressed. 

In  1989,  I  moved  my  family  to  Seattle  to  get  a  fresh  start.  I  had 
heard  there  were  many  jobs  open  in  that  area.  I  started  at  a 
McDonald's  part-time  for  about  a  month.  After  that,  I  went  to  sev- 
eral job  search  workshops  sponsored  by  the  Washington  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Department.  These  workshops  did  not  offer 
skills  training,  but  thev  asked  me  about  my  interests  and  abilities. 
They  told  me  where  jobs  were  available  in  the  area.  But  I  still  did 
not  have  the  skills  to  apply  for  these  jobs. 

I  continued  to  get  part-time  and  temporary  jobs,  but  nothing  that 
offered  a  high  enougn  salary  to  get  off  public  assistance. 

The  next  year,  I  went  to  a  one-month  apprenticeship  preparation 
program.  I  was  referred  to  this  program  to  help  me  improve  my 
matn  skills.  Unfortunately,  it  was  another  classroom  setting  with- 
out practice  training  or  one-on-one  help. 

Later  that  year,  I  attended  a  training  program  offered  by  the 
YMCA.  Again  I  took  job  and  life  skills  classes.  But  I  learned  no  spe- 
cific work  skills.  They  were  very  nice  and  gave  me  a  part-time  job 
as  a  child  care  assistant.  That  lasted  8  months,  I  liked  the  work, 
but  I  was  replaced  by  someone  with  more  education  and  training 
in  child  care. 

After  that,  I  worked  part-time  as  a  teacher's  assistant,  but  I  still 
did  not  have  the  education  or  training  to  be  hired  full-time.  When 
the  teaching  job  ended,  the  county  put  me  in  another  Job  search 
program,  a  one-month  class  called  Positive  First  Impression.  It  was 
more  of  the  same. 

After  10  years  and  taking  more  job  training  programs  than  I  can 
remember,  I  was  completely  frustrated.  More  than  ever,  I  felt 
trapped  by  my  lack  of  job  skills  and  education.  At  that  point,  I  felt 
I  would  never  get  the  kind  of  permanent  job  I  needed  to  get  off 
public  assistance.  I  was  so  depressed,  I  stopped  looking  for  work  for 
nearly  2  years. 

In  September  of  1993,  I  received  a  flier  in  the  mail  through  the 
Seattle  Housing  Authority.  It  advertised  a  job  training  program 
called  ANEW,  Apprenticeship  and  Nontraditional  Employment  for 
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Women.  It  was  funded  through  the  JTPA  in  partnership  with 
Renton  Technical  College.  The  program  offered  skills  training  for 
women  in  the  construction  trades. 

I  did  not  believe  it.  I  called  to  ask  if  ANEW  was  for  real.  I  could 
not  believe  there  really  was  a  training  program  out  there  that 
would  work  for  me.  I  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  I  am  so  happy  I  did. 
ANEW  changed  my  life. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  one  of  the  42  women  chosen  from  sev- 
eral hundred  to  begin  the  5-month  program.  One  of  the  first  things 
they  did  was  test  my  reading  and  math  skills.  The  tests  showed  I 
needed  remedial  classes  in  math.  They  also  put  me  in  a  special 
class  to  help  me  overcome  a  learning  disorder  in  reading  com- 
prehension. 

During  the  program,  I  was  given  hands-on  training  in  power 
tools  and  a  course  in  electrical  theory.  I  even  learned  to  drive  a 
forklifl.  Just  as  important,  the  program  gave  me  confidence  and 
motivation  to  find  a  good  job. 

My  teachers  believed  in  me  even  when  I  did  not.  After  the  train- 
ing, ANEW  helped  me  with  interviewing  skills,  and  they  arranged 
job  interviews  for  me.  I  finally  got  a  full-time  job,  and  I  have  been 
working  steadily  for  6  months  now.  More  importantly,  I  am  earning 
enough  to  be  self-sufficient.  I  love  where  I  work.  I  am  proud  of  the 
work  I  do  because  I  am  respected  and  appreciated. 

I  am  learning  more  skills  on  the  job,  including  how  to  use  com- 
puters. I  have  no  doubt  I  will  never  need  to  draw  welfare  again. 
I  only  regret  it  took  so  long  to  get  there. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Dunn. 

Ms.  Schrader? 

Ms.  Schrader.  Chairman  Kassebaum,  Senator  Kennedy,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  before  you  today. 

My  name  is  Janet  Schrader.  I  work  for  the  city  of  Alexandria  as 
an  emplojmient  service  worker  in  the  JOBS  program.  It  is  my  job 
to  move  welfare  recipients  into  the  work  force  by  enrolling  them  in 
education,  training  or  job  search  activities.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  today  some  of  the  frustrations  of  my  job  as  it  relates  to 
training. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  comments 
and  opinions  contained  in  tnis  testimony  are  solely  my  own  and  in 
no  way  should  be  construed  to  represent  the  policy  or  the  views  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria  or  any  of  its  officials. 

According  to  welfare  policy,  participants  in  the  JOBS  program 
are  required  to  participate  in  a  work-related  activity.  Those  per- 
sons with  little  or  no  work  experience  and  minimal  education  are 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  education  or  training  programs  so  they  can 
find  a  job  at  a  salary  that  will  allow  the  family  to  be  self-sufficient. 
In  Alexandria,  $7  an  hour  is  considered  to  be  the  minimum  wage 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency.  Those  women  who  find  employment  are 
also  expected  to  keep  a  job  once  they  are  hired.  I  am  required  to 
keep  track  of  their  employment  through  periodic  followups. 

In  the  world  of  policy,  life  is  a  simple  equation.  In  the  real  world 
that  my  clients  and  I  inhabit,  life  is  an  equation  with  so  many  vari- 
ables that  it  is  rarely  easy  to  predict  an  outcome.  Because  of  these 
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variables,  the  JOBS  program  does  not  always  run  as  smoothly  as 
intended,  nor  achieve  the  successes  that  are  desired.  These  are 
some  of  the  problems  that  I  encounter  in  implementing  JOBS  pol- 
icy. 

For  instance,  several  months  ago  I  requested  the  cases  of  about 
a  dozen  yoimg  women  age  18  to  25  who  lacked  work  experience 
and  education.  Because  this  group  is  considered  to  be  at  risk  of  be- 
coming welfare-dependent,  I  thought  I  could  provide  them  early 
with  skills  that  would  help  them  become  independent. 

When  I  first  met  them,  many  of  these  women  impressed  me  with 
their  enthusiasm  for  education  and  training  and  their  desire  to 
work.  I  had  visions  of  getting  them  into  trainmg  programs,  starting 
a  job  club  where  they  could  learn  job  search  and  network  activities, 
and  plan  careers  just  like  professionals. 

But  all  of  my  hopes  and  dreams  for  these  women  soon  faded  be- 
cause they  lacked  stable  housing.  Most  of  the  women  were  not  liv- 
ing at  home  because  of  problems  with  family  members  or  fear  of 
abuse.  Many  were  moving  from  one  relative  or  friend  to  another. 
It  was  almost  impossible  lor  me  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  much 
less  put  them  into  a  training  program  where  they  would  have  to 
concentrate  and  learn  a  skill.  Of  that  group  of  young  women,  only 
a  few  entered  training,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  disappeared. 

Another  problem  I  find  in  providing  training  for  JOBS  clients  is 
limited  academic  ability.  Rarely  is  a  high  school  graduate  or  a  GED 
recipient  in  my  caseload  functioning  at  a  12th  g^ade  reading  and 
math  level.  Some  are  barely  at  an  8th  grade  level,  and  a  few  are 
either  functionally  illiterate  or  reading  at  a  very  elementary  level. 

In  the  past,  women  who  did  not  meet  the  prescribed  academic 
level  were  assigned  to  adult  basic  education  classes  for  remedial 
work.  Sometimes  they  remained  in  that  activity  for  a  year  or  more, 
never  really  making  much  progress  because  the  academics  were  out 
of  context  and  bored  them. 

The  current  trend  in  training  combines  occupational  skill  train- 
ing with  academic  remediation  so  the  trainee  can  see  how  the  read- 
ing, writing  and  math  are  used  in  the  workplace.  I  have  heard  that 
this  approach  works  well,  and  it  makes  sense;  it  is  still  too  soon 
for  me  to  comment  with  regard  to  my  clients. 

Once  clients  are  enrolled  in  a  skills  training  program,  we  face 
the  problem  of  their  continued  attendance.  Sometimes  their  day 
care  arrangement  fails,  sometimes  they  or  their  child  get  sick, 
sometimes  they  get  into  a  disagreement  with  another  student  or 
the  teacher  and  drop  out.  Sometimes  transportation  becomes  a 
problem. 

An  education  provider  recently  ran  a  dental  assistant  training 
program  which  met  for  3  hours,  3  evenings  a  week.  Attendance  was 
very  good  while  the  classes  were  held  at  the  health  department  in 
the  center  of  town,  but  when  the  class  moved  to  a  clinic  about  8 
miles  away  for  hands-on  clinical  training,  the  number  of  students 
arriving  for  class  dropped  almost  50  percent.  Apparently,  some 
women  could  not  or  would  not  make  the  bus  trip  in  the  evening, 
even  though  the  instructor  was  willing  to  drive  them  home  or  help 
them  make  other  transportation  arrangements. 

As  we  know,  the  JOBS  program  is  not  about  training;  it  is  about 
em.ployment.  We  expect  that  tnose  persons  who  have  completed  the 
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training  will  diligently  look  for  a  job  and  get  hired,  but  that  is  not 
always  the  case. 

Frequently,  I  find  that  women  completing  training  expect  a  job 
to  be  waiting  for  them.  They  take  the  phrase  "job  placement"  quite 
literally.  When  asked  to  do  the  leg\york  required  for  getting  hired, 
they  become  impatient  and  are  easily  defeated  by  rejection,  which 
is  a  part  of  every  job  search. 

Recently,  one  of  my  clients  told  me  that  she  had  been  trained 
several  years  ago  as  a  certified  nursing  assistant  in  another  State. 
She  waited  several  years  for  the  school  to  call  her  with  a  job.  When 
she  got  no  call,  she  gave  up  on  a  job,  and  now  she  wishes  to  go 
through  CNA  refresher. 

If  a  client  is  lucky  enough  to  get  hired,  job  retention  is  some- 
times difficult  for  the  same  reasons  that  completing  training  is  dif- 
ficult— lack  of  day  care,  personal  or  family  illness,  loss  of  transpor- 
tation, or  conflict  with  supervisors  or  other  employees. 

All  the  factors  that  I  have  just  mentioned — ^housing,  family  mat- 
ters, transportation,  poor  social  skills — impact  on  tne  success  of 
JOBS  training.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  another  important  factor 
which  can  negatively  contribute  to  the  success  rate,  and  that  is  mo- 
tivation. The  key  to  anyone's  success  is  personal  motivation,  and 
sometimes  this  critical  element  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  women 
who  are  pulled  from  the  computer  to  go  through  the  program. 

I  see  that  the  red  light  is  on,  so  I  will  quickly  wrap  up.  From 
my  experience,  there  afe  several  things  that  can  help  in  the  job 
training  program.  The  first  is  better  assessment  of  clients  as  they 
are  coming  in  to  determine  their  academic,  aptitude,  and  interest 
tests.  Also  important  is  good  case  management,  so  that  we  can 
monitor  a  client  and  any  little  crisis  will  not  then  derail  the  train- 
ing effort. 

One  case  manager  suggested  also  that  businesses  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  training  program  so  that  when  clients  go  through  a 
training  and  they  come  out  the  other  end,  that  there  will  indeed 
be  employers  waiting  to  hire  them. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  training  programs  are 
not  a  cure-all  for  welfare  dependency.  Too  oflen,  people  seem  to 
think  that  simply  training  will  solve  social  and  economic  ills.  We 
must  remember  that  training  is  only  one  part  of  the  equation. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Schrader  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Schrader.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  how  much  I  thougnt  of  your  piece  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  some  weeks  back,  which  was  a  part  of  the  packet  that  ev- 
erybody here  on  the  committee  was  given. 

Ms.  Schrader.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Pines? 

Ms.  Pines.  Good  morning,  Senator  Kassebaum  and  distinguished 
members  of  this  committee.  My  name  is  Marion  Pines,  and  al- 
though I  am  now  affiliated  with  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  I  have  a  long  history  as  both  a  policymaker  £ind 
practitioner  in  the  employment  and  training  field.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here  today,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  holding  these 
hearings  on  this  very  important  topic. 
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Seven  years  ago,  I  chaired  the  national  advisory  committee  for 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  EHzabeth  Dole,  looking  at  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and,  more  broadly,  at  human  resource  investment 
strategies  for  the  nineties.  In  our  report,  issued  almost  6  years  ago, 
we  noted  and  I  quote:  "We  should  no  longer  accept  a  fragmented, 
uncoordinated  approach  to  the  delivery  of  numan  services.  It  is  in- 
efficient, wasteful,  and  frustrates  the  consumers  of  these  services, 
both  those  who  seek  training,  their  potential  employers,  as  well  as 
the  legions  of  institutional  orokers  attempting  to  stitch  together 
logical  and  appropriate  sets  of  services." 

So  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  today  to  encourage  this  ini- 
tiative. 

At  this  moment  in  history,  there  is  rare  bipartisan  unanimity  on 
this  set  of  issues.  A  more  coherent  system  is  justifiable  on  its  own 
merits,  not  only  as  a  money  saver.  Over  time,  administrative  effi- 
ciencies may  generate  savings,  and  if  so,  I  would  urge  that  they  be 
reinvested  in  program  activities.  Even  taken  in  totality,  the  work 
force  investment  system  is  seriously  underfunded  given  our  desire 
and  need  to  be  globally  competitive. 

It  makes  little  difference  if  the  discussion  focuses  on  the  10  or 
12  major  education  and  training  funding  streams  legislated  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  or  the  more  politically  correct  154.  In  ad- 
dition, I  do  not  think  the  issue  is  which  program  works.  Within 
each  funding  stream,  well-designed,  well-managed  and  thoughtfully 
delivered  sets  of  activities  spell  success  for  some  groups  of  partici- 
pants. Others  fail  for  many  reasons — too  short-term,  inadequate 
supports,  poorly  designed  curriculum,  inadequately  trained  staff, 
no  followup  services,  or  poor  labor  markets. 

On  a  positive  note,  we  should  recognize  that  in  several  States, 
work  force  investment  systems  are  emerging  that  focus  on  solving 
problems  for  various  target  groups  through  collaborative  planning 
and  joint  funding.  And  a  few  State  and  local  areas  are  working 
hard  to  make  the  current  non systems  more  user-friendly  by  devel- 
oping what  Senator  Kennedy  referred  to  as  one-stop  intake,  assess- 
ment and  case-managed  resource  brokering  for  individuals  and 
families. 

But  let  me  assure  you  it  is  a  very  painful  process  given  the  cur- 
rent legislative  and  administrative  morass.  You  have  heard  exam- 
ples already  today.  Let  me  just  cite  a  couple  of  examples  using  il- 
lustrative kinds  of  clients. 

A  laid-off  worker  goes  into  his  local  unemployment/job  service  of- 
fice to  file  his  unemployment  insurance  claim.  He  is  given  forms  to 
fill  out,  the  data  is  entered  into  a  computer  by  a  claims  taker,  and 
also  they  usually  fill  out  job  service  mini-registration  forms.  It  is 
often  suggested  that  they  stop  by  the  job  service  office  to  start  tJie 
job  search.  In  many  of  the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  the  job  service 
office  looks  pretty  crowded,  so  they  figure,  well,  they  will  come  back 
another  time. 

That  night,  the  UI  agency  usually  checks  that  data  against  the 
UI  wage  records,  and  also  the  mini-registration  form  is  entered 
into  the  job  service  system.  Of  course,  about  80  percent  of  this  data 
is  exactly  the  same  data,  but  it  has  to  get  entered  into  the  com- 
puter twice  because  the  job  service  and  the  UI  systems  are  not  in- 
tegrated data  systems. 
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Then,  when  the  worker  receives  a  statement  showing  he  is  eligi- 
ble for  UI,  he  gets  a  claim  form.  On  this  claim  form,  you  have  to 
record  your  required  job-seeking  contacts.  This  gentleman  followed 
his  instructions;  he  noted  he  had  stopped  by  the  job  service  office 
twice — he  did  not  stop  to  get  service,  but  he  stopped  by  the  office 
twice — and  he  mailed  in  the  claim  form. 

This  process  gets  repeated.  Every  10  days,  you  get  your  check 
and  you  get  another  claim  form,  and  he  keeps  checking,  yes,  I 
looked  at  the  want  ads,  fills  in  the  right  blanks,  and  the  checks 
keep  coming. 

Well,  you  have  to  understand  that  the  UI  review  system  is  a 
mail-in  self- verification,  and  it  is  done  by  opscan,  a  machine  that 
opscans  the  claim,  and  if  all  the  appropriate  spaces  are  completed, 
the  UI  check  is  processed.  So  this  system  kept  recording  that  John 
was  appropriately  looking  for  work,  even  though  he  was  scanning 
the  want  ads,  and  mailed  his  check  and  his  next  clsdm  form.  This 
kind  of  automatic  service  can  really  go  on  for  the  entire  26  weeks 
of  UI  eligfibility. 

Often  what  happens  is  that  people  like  this  gentleman  start  to 

{)anic  near  the  end  of  the  UI  eligibility  period  and  begin  to  get  real- 
y  serious  about  either  seeking  retraining  or  jobs.  In  this  case,  this 
gentleman  finally  got  to  a  JTPA  counselor  6  weeks  before  his  UI 
was  going  to  run  out,  only  to  find  out  that  if  onlv  he  had  enrolled 
in  training  by  the  13th  week  after  losing  his  joD,  he  would  have 
been  eligible  for  needs-related  payments  once  his  UI  had  run  out. 
He  was  given  a  choice  of  many  programs,  one  of  which  he  really 
liked,  environmental  technician  training.  It  was  30  weeks  long.  He 
agreed  to  start,  but  he  felt  that  he  would  have  a  very  difficult  time 
completing  it,  knowing  his  benefits  were  going  to  run  out  shortly. 

I  think  this  really  snows  that  the  current  displaced  worker  svs- 
tem  effort  really  wastes  time  and  money.  Help  that  is  available 
should  be  accelerated  and  made  more  accessible.  People  cannot  use 
resources  that  they  do  not  know  about. 

Take  the  case  of  Mary,  who  entered  the  welfare  system  at  age 
18  when  she  had  her  first  child  and  dropped  out  of  school.  She  saw 
a  poster  advertising  the  State  JOBS  program  when  she  was  in  the 
welfare  office  for  her  redetermination.  However,  she  was  advised 
there  were  hundreds  of  people  ahead  of  her,  and  it  could  be  that 
she  could  wait  a  year  or  more.  So  she  was  referred  to  the  JTPA 
office. 

She  followed  through,  and  they  scheduled  her  for  an  orientation 
session,  an  intake  interview,  and  a  battery  of  assessment  tests. 
They  showed  she  lacked  basic  skills,  had  an  8.4  reading  level  and 
wanted  a  job. 

Accordingly,  they  offered  her  part-time  work  experience  coupled 
with  pre-employment  skills  and  the  opportunity  of  getting  addi- 
tional clerical  training  if  a  job  did  not  pan  out  from  the  work  expe- 
rience. She  said,  "OK,  but  I  need  child  care."  For  child  care,  you 
have  to  go  back  to  the  welfare  office  and  get  an  eligibility  deter- 
mination to  see  if  you  can  get  child  care.  They  said  you  have  to  get 
an  assessment,  an  employability  plan,  and  another  battery  of  tests, 
many  of  which  were  the  same  ones.  And  since  she  scored  at  a  read- 
ing level  of  8.4  and  did  not  have  a  high  school  diploma,  the  JOBS 
reg^ilations  kicked  in,  and  now  she  was  told  that  the  only  appro- 
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priate  activity  for  her — in  fact,  the  only  one  allowed  by  JOBS — was 
basic  education.  Therefore,  they  could  not  approve  child  care  for 
the  JTPA  activity. 

So  she  notified  her  JTPA  worker  that  she  was  going  to  go  back 
to  school,  and  they  all  thought  that  was  a  great  idea — ^but  let  me 
get  you  a  summer  job  until  school  starts,  in  U»e  summer  JOBS  pro- 
gram. She  said  great.  So  she  got  her  summer  job. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  she  went  back  to  get  her  eligibility 
redetermined  before  she  entered  school,  and  they  said,  "We  have 
bad  news  for  you.  You  had  a  35-hour-a-week  minimum  wage  job. 
You  are  over  the  income  guidelines  now  for  welfare."  He  said.  Ei- 
ther I  am  going  to  have  to  report  that  you  have  been  overpaid,  or 
you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  money  back — ^but  I  have  another 
choice  for  you.  I  can  close  your  case,  and  then  you  can  wait  a  week, 
return,  and  reapply  for  benefits.  That  way,  you  will  only  miss  a 
week  of  benefits." 

These  kinds  of  bizarre  situations  are  not  unusual.  Well-inten- 
tioned staff  and  clients  get  caught  in  a  crossfire  of  legislative  and 
administratively  mandated  regulations,  leaving  everyone  frus- 
trated. 

I  will  give  you  another  very  quick  story  because  I  see  the  light 
is  on.  There  is  a  dropout  prevention  program  in  Maryland  that 
uses  both  State  and  JTPA  dollars,  the  8  percent  education  coordi- 
nation dollars.  The  State  got  DOL  to  change  their  regulations  to 
allow  eligibility  for  services  funded  through  8  percent  to  be  based 
on  free  school  lunch  eligibility  for  in-school  youth.  Just  when  we 
got  that  victory,  we  were  stymied  because  we  found  out  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  regulations  prohibit  school  per- 
sonnel from  providing  individual  students  free  lunch  status  to  the 
JTPA  eligibility  office.  This  is  considered  a  breach  of  confidentiality 
and  can  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds. 

So  that  now  we  have  tons  of  duplicative  eligibility  determina- 
tions for  thousands  of  in-school  kids  across  the  country. 

So  I  would  urge  that  while  you  are  debating  the  various  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  come  before  you,  immediate  and  permanent  re- 
lief is  needed  from  the  many  barriers  to  a  seamless  system.  The 
collaborative  process  would  receive  a  powerful  jumpstart  if  a  con- 
gressional work  group  would  develop  a  core  information  system 
with  uniform  terms  and  definitions,  a  complementary  set  of  results- 
oriented  performance  standards  that  lead  to  long-term  self-suffi- 
ciency, standardized  fiscal  and  administrative  procedures  and  cost 
categories,  and  a  well-designed  research  and  development  agenda 
so  we  can  have  continuous  quality  improvement.  But  let  us  make 
sure  there  is  wide  dissemination  of  those  findings  bevond  the  re- 
search community.  I  feel  strongly  that  these  are  Federal  respon- 
sibilities that  require  immediate  and  continuing  attention. 

In  my  testimony,  I  have  additional  suggestions  of  how  I  would 
suggest  reorganizing  the  system,  but  I  hope  we  can  get  to  that  in 
the  question-and-answer  period. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Pines. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Pines  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Young? 
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Mr.  Young.  Good  morning,  Madam  Chair.  I  am  Tony  Young,  di- 
rector of  residential  services  and  community  supports  at  the  .^ner- 
ican  Rehabilitation  Association.  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Task  Force.  CCD  is  a  coalition  of  over  120  consumer,  advocacy, 
service  provider  and  professional  organizations  that  advocate  on 
behalf  of  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their  families. 

CCD  suggests  a  two-pronged  strategy  for  addressing  the  needs  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  in  job  training  consolidation.  First, 
mandate  the  preservation  of  a  distinct  administrative  entity  with 
separate  funding  to  provide  services  for  individuals  with  severe  dis- 
abilities, especially  those  that  fall  outside  of  those  services  readily 
available  in  consolidated  programs. 

Second,  require  consolidated  programs  to  practice  principles  that 
will  create  training  and  employment  opportunities  for  individuals 
with  disabilities.  These  principles  include  access  and  participation 
for  qualified  individuals  with  disabilities,  due  process  to  safeguard 
their  rights,  standards  and  performance  indicators  that  set  ex- 
pected levels  of  effort,  documentation  of  that  effort,  and  coordina- 
tion between  a  dedicated  disability  program  and  generic  training 
programs. 

In  drafting  legislation  consolidating  Federal  employment  and 
training  programs,  CCD  strongly  urges  the  committee  to  view  pro- 
gn*ams  funded  through  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  especially  the  Title 
I  State  grant  program,  as  distinct  components  in  the  system.  We 
offer  three  compelling  reasons  for  this  position. 

First,  individuals  with  disabilities  may  need  specialized  services 
prior  to  taking  advantage  of  training  or  accepting  employment.  Sec- 
ond, in  order  to  meaningfully  participate  in  training  opportunities 
or  be  considered  for  employment,  an  individual  with  a  disability 
may  need  accommodation — for  example,  the  redesign  of  testing  pro- 
cedures or  the  restructuring  of  iob  functions,  S.  143  does  not  ad- 
dress such  accommodation.  Thira,  if  nonspecialized  staff  in  consoli- 
dated programs  are  linked  to  rehabilitation  professionals  who  can 
answer  basic  questions,  there  will  be  many  opportunities  for  these 
staff  to  serve  individuals  with  disabilities  directly. 

Allow  me  to  use  a  personal  example  to  illustrate  the  issues.  I  be- 
came a  C-4  quadriplegic  in  1970  when  I  was  18  years  old  and  had 
just  graduated  from  high  school.  My  work  experience  included 
mowing  lawns,  raking  leaves,  washing  cars,  and  three  summers  are 
a  lifeguard — not  exactly  what  you  would  call  high-skill,  high-wage 
jobs  to  build  a  career  on,  especially  with  a  disability  as  severe  as 
mine. 

After  medical  rehabilitation,  I  was  evaluated  by  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Rehabilitative  Services  in  1971  and  determined  to 
have  no  work  potential.  In  1975,  I  was  again  evaluated  for  work 
potential.  In  the  few  years  between  1971  and  1975,  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  potential  of  severely  disabled  persons  changed  substan- 
tially, due  to  the  emergence  of  the  independent  living  movement, 
and  I  was  determined  to  have  work  potential  under  these  new  ex- 
pectations. 

I  completed  my  degree  in  business  administration  and  went  to 
work  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  budget  analyst.  Since 
then,  I  have  worked  as  the  executive  director  of  a  center  for  inde- 
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pendent  living,  a  consultant  in  public  policy  for  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, and  in  my  current  position  with  American  Rehab. 

I  have  had  a  successful  career  over  the  last  15  years.  I  have  paid 
Federal,  State  and  local  taxes,  invested  in  my  future  through  sav- 
ings, and  contributed  significantly  to  the  conspicuous  consumption 
of  consumer  goods.  I  enjoy  not  only  a  satisfying  work  life,  but  also 
a  rich,  full  social  life,  including  activities  with  friends  and  time  con- 
tributed as  a  community  volunteer. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  without  a  significant  in- 
vestment in  my  potential.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  train  not  just 
for  any  job,  but  for  the  right  job  for  my  abilities,  skills,  talents  and 
interests.  I  could  have  been  trained  to  be  a  receptionist  or  other 
low-skill,  low-pay  position,  but  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  earn 
enough  money  to  purchase  the  assistive  technology  and  personal 
assistance  that  I  require  in  order  to  work.  Instead  of  paying  taxes 
and  purchasing  consumer  goods  as  I  do  now,  I  would  still  be  on 
SSDI  and  SSI,  as  well  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The  investment 
made  in  me  by  vocational  rehabilitation  has  been  paid  back  many 
times  over  the  last  15  years. 

In  summary,  the  CCD  Employment  and  Training  Task  Force 
fears  that  individuals  with  disabilities  will  be  lost  within  a  generic 
service  delivery  system  unless  the  two-pronged  approach  outlined 
in  our  testimony  is  adopted. 

With  69  percent  of  working  age  persons  with  disabilities  unem- 
ployed, we  feel  strongly  that  Congress  would  be  remiss  in  support- 
ing the  creation  of  any  system  that  allows  the  reduction  of  funds 
targeted  for  training  and  employment  assistance  for  individuals 
with  disabilities.  Even  with  the  current  level  of  funding,  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  can  only  serve  one-twentieth  of 
the  people  needing  such  services. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  welcome  the  new  opportunities  that 
the  Congress'  version  of  S.  143  represents — easier  access  to  train- 
ing, job  market  data,  and  employment  prospects.  That  is  good  news 
for  everyone — youth  looking  for  their  first  job,  parents  returning  to 
work,  people  looking  for  a  career  change,  individuals  affected  by 
downsizing,  people  looking  for  advancement,  and  especially  two 
groups  of  people  with  disabilities — people  with  emerging  disabil- 
ities who  wish  to  maintain  their  employment,  and  people  with  life- 
long disabilities  who  have  never  been  employed. 

I  must  emphasize  one  point  before  I  close.  Unemployment  among 

f>eople  with  disabilities  is  due  to  a  combination  of  factors,  including 
ack  of  health  coverage,  lack  of  long-term  supports  for  severely  dis- 
abled persons,  a  continuing  misconception  that  people  with  disabil- 
ities cannot  work,  the  failure  of  our  educational  system  to  ade- 
quately prepare  young  persons  with  disabilities  for  a  lifetime  of 
work,  and  the  dimculties  in  transitioning  from  dependence  on  dis- 
ability-related cash  assistance  and  in-kind  support  programs  to  fi- 
nancial independence  and  self-reliance. 

As  you  in  the  104th  Congress  proceed  with  your  agenda,  keep  in 
mind  that  Americans  with  disabilities  are  citizens  who  expect  to 
participate  fully  in  society,  with  all  the  opportunities,  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  every  other  citizen. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  will  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  you  might  have. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Young. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Young  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Because  Senator  Jeffords  must  leave,  I  will  yield 
my  time  in  questioning  to  him,  but  first,  when  I  introduced  new 
members  of  the  committee,  I  did  not  introduce  the  old  hands,  and 
that  was  probably  an  oversight.  Senator  Jeffords  has  been  a  valu- 
able member  of  the  committee  and  will  be  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Senator  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  thank  the  chair,  and  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  these  hearings,  which  are  incredibly  important.  As  I 
look  out  at  Marion  Pines,  I  cannot  help  but  reflect  back  to  a  couple 
of  days  that  I  spent  with  her  almost  2  decades  ago.  I  learned  more 
in  those  2  days  about  employment  training  than  I  think  I  have 
learned  since,  on  such  important  elements  as  the  relevance  of 
training  to  the  individual  and  so  forth.  So  I  commend  you  for  all 
you  have  done,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance  in  a  minute 
to  basically  finish  your  statement. 

But  as  has  been  pointed  out,  and  as  we  learned  this  past  year 
in  looking  at  Groals  2000,  this  Nation  is  in  a  serious  crisis  with  re- 
spect to  education  and  training  in  particular.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
competitive  in  the  next  century,  or  even  in  the  next  year,  we  have 
much  to  do.  The  fate  of  the  Nation  is  with  you  and  with  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  commend  you  for  the  work  you  are  doing  and  for  the 
examples  you  have  given  us  of  the  terrible  problems  that  are  facing 
us. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  Marion,  looking  back  over  the  past  20 
years  at  some  of  the  things  that  you  were  doing  there  in  Baltimore 
at  that  time,  like  the  PLATO  system  and  so  on — I  look  back  and 
think  20  years  ago,  some  of  those  things  were  there,  and  we  have 
not  really  gone  much  further  as  far  as  the  availability  of  that  kind 
of  training  in  our  schools  and  to  individuals. 

So  with  your  studies  now,  maybe  you  would  like  to  finish  your 
statement,  but  I  am  going  to  look  to  you  for  guidance  in  how  we 
try  to  do  better  with  our  resources,  which  is  the  reason  we  are  here 
today.  We  obviously  have  a  lot  of  waste  motion  in  our  resources, 
and  then  we  also  have  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  have  ade- 
quate resource  now,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  need  more  re- 
sources in  order  to  do  the  kind  of  training  which  is  necessary  to 
get  this  Nation  in  a  position  where  it  can  be  competitive.  So  I  will 
defer  to  you  at  this  point. 

Ms.  Pines.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  think  part  of  the  problem  is  that  we  have  had  a  discontinuity 
in  programs.  We  do  short-term,  and  people  get  some  services — ^you 
heard  the  stories  here — and  then  they  have  to  go  on  to  another  pro- 
gram. We  have  never  been  able  to  pull  together  a  holistic  kind  of 
a  system. 

What  I  wanted  to  suggest,  and  thank  vou  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  do  it,  is  that  I  do  not  think  we  should  worry  about 
winners  and  losers  now  as  we  are  thinking  about  reshaping  this 
thing.  I  think  this  is  the  moment  to  really  set  the  stage  for  some 
sensible  systems  building. 
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I  would  suggest  that  we  use  the  money  that  we  have  got,  or 
whatever  we  are  going  to  have,  and  focus  on  three  major  groups 
of  people  who  need  help,  and  who,  without  help,  are  going  to  oe  tax 
users  instead  of  taxpayers,  and  I  think  they  could  really  add  to  the 
productivity  of  this  Nation  in  a  very  positive  way. 

I  think  we  need  an  employment  and  training  framework  based 
on  three  subsystems — one  focused  on  youth,  both  in-school  and  out- 
of-school  youth,  to  help  them  succeed  in  school  and  make  successful 
transitions  to  careers;  second,  I  think  we  need  a  funding  and  serv- 
ices group  to  service  workers  in  need  of  retraining,  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  first  on  this  panel,  to  help  them  make  an  effec- 
tive and  lasting  job  reentry,  ^d  the  last  group  is  funding  and 
services  organized  to  educate  and  train  unskilled,  unemployable 
adults  for  workplace  entry  and  retention. 

Then  I  think  it  becomes  relatively  simple  to  begin  to  group  the 
funding  streams  into  more  logical  patterns.  For  example,  I  feel 
strongly  that  in  a  youth  subsystem,  all  the  programs  should  be 
grouped  under  the  school-to-work  banner.  I  think  if  we  are  really 
serious  about  redefining  learning  and  developing  more  integrated 
curricula  and  involving  employers  as  partners,  and  work-based 
learning  for  all  students  including  dropouts,  that  school-to-work 
creates  a  practical  policy,  planning  and  implementation  framework. 
Federal  dollars  emanating  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Perkins  bill,  JTPA  Titles  II-B  and  C,  Job  Corps, 
and  several  others,  coupled  with  Federal  and  State  dropout  preven- 
tion and  recovery  programs  would  give  the  youth  development  sys- 
tem something  we  have  never  had  in  this  country:  strong  funding 
and  a  commitment  to  activities  that  recognize  the  need  for  continu- 
ity of  developmental  services  for  youth.  We  do  not  have  that  in  this 
country. 

Similar  and  obvious  groupings  come  to  mind  for  the  other  sys- 
tems. The  set  of  programs  proposed  for  integration  in  last  year's  re- 
employment act  makes  perfect  sense  for  workers  needing  retrain- 
ing. Ajid  a  combination  of  the  JOBS  program  that  we  talked  about, 
welfare  reform,  and  JTPA  Title  II-A,  adult  education,  perhaps  voc 
rehab,  would  make  sense  for  currently  unemployed  and  under- 
employed adults. 

This  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  we  must  examine  each  and 
every  funding  stream,  but  rather  to  present  a  sort  of  paradigm,  for 
I  would  encourage  you  to  think  about  organizing  funding  and  pro- 
gram expectations. 

I  think  the  governance  of  such  a  system  becomes  a  very  impor- 
tant issue,  and  I  suggest  building  on  the  gp'owing  State  and  re- 
gional work  force  investment  boards  that  are  known  by  a  variety 
of  names  in  different  States.  This  is  a  growing  phenomenon  in 
which  States  have  begun  to  take  control  of  disparate  programs  and 
make  some  policy  sense  of  them.  In  all  cases,  these  State  entities 
are  characterized  by  public-private  partnerships,  usually  chaired  by 
private  sector  leaders,  strong  interagency  functional  management 
teams,  and  in  many  cases,  these  State  collaboratives  have  local  and 
regional  counterparts.  For  maximum  accountability,  I  think  money 
needs  to  flow  through  them,  not  around  them. 

I  would  iust  urge  you — these  are  exciting  and  scary  times,  and 
as  you  rusn  to  make  decisions  about  whether  you  are  going  to  go 
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to  new  forms  of  funding  such  as  block  grants  or  vouchers,  we  just 
have  an  obligation  to  see  that  the  changes  we  make  are  construc- 
tive and  bring  measurable  improvement,  and  are  not  just  change 
for  the  sake  of  change. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  witnesses.  It  is 
never  easy  to  describe  one's  own  personal  struggles  as  one  goes 
through  life  in  terms  of  these  efforts,  particularly  with  children,  so 
I  want  to  thank  our  witnesses  who  have  come  here  today  to  share 
their  experiences  with  us.  And  I  want  to  thank  Marion  Pines,  who 
has  been  here  before,  I  believe,  when  Vice  President  Quayle  was 
here. 

Ms.  Pines.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  back  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
I  admire  the  fact  of  your  continued  involvement  and  interest  and 
constructive  suggestions  this  morning.  I  think  they  are  very,  very 
worthwhile  ana  helpful  to  us  as  we  take  these  ideas  and  move 
them  into  legislation. 

And  I  thank  Janet  Schrader  very  much  for  her  presence  here. 
You  have  courage  to  come  here  and.  speak,  and  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  we  admire  that.  I  cannot  believe  there  would  be  any 
question  of  your  superiors  encouraging  you  to  come  here  and  tell 
it  as  it  is,  but  in  tne  longstanding  traoition  of  this  committee,  I 
hope  you  will  keep  us  informed,  because  I  think  your  testimony  has 
been  very,  very  helpful.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  record  your 
article  as  well  at  the  appropriate  place. 

In  your  article,  you  point  out,  "but  as  much  as  people  complain, 
the  welfare  system  in  many  ways  is  doin^  precisely  what  it  was  de- 
signed to  do.  Fully  half  of  the  welfare  recipients  on  the  roles  at  any 
one  time  are  off  within  a  year.  For  these  women,  most  of  whom 
have  job  experience  and  prefer  self-sufficiency,  the  system  works, 
at  least  in  a  temporary  stopgap,  although  over  time  most  will  re- 
turn for  another  stay." 

Then  in  another  place,  you  talk  about  reformers,  and  it  is  pretty 
good  guidance  to  all  of  us  as  we  start  off  on  this:  "The  reformers 
are  motivated  either  by  a  desire  to  decrease  welfare  loads  or  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  someone  trying  to  climb  out  of  poverty;  but  all 
the  reformers  share  one  characteristic — they  have  no  concept  of 
poverty."  That  is  a  pretty  good  point  for  all  of  us  to  keep  in  mind. 

"Most  of  the  reformers  will  not  accept  that  welfare  mothers  are 
often  deprived— deprived  of  good  homes,  good  education,  good  medi- 
cal and  dental  care.  Consequently,  many  of  the  women  are  in  poor 
health,  sometimes  missing  teeth;  reading  at  3rd-gprade  level;  some- 
times emotionally  immature,  sometimes  prone  to  resolving  dis- 
agreements by  spouting  obscenities  or  decking  their  opponent.  Too 
often,  politicians  and  planners  forget  that  their  reforms  will  require 
women  to  change  attitudes  and  behaviors  learned  over  a  lifetime 
and  to  become  different  people." 

You  give  a  lot  of  good  guidance  here.  The  one  point  that  im- 
presses me  is  that  all  of  you  understand  the  value,  as  I  understand 
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you,  of  making  an  attempt  to  try  to  get  it  right.  I  think  that  is 
where  we  are  involved.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  on  this  side  want 
to  go  back — although  any  of  us  could — ^to  try  to  find  programs  that 
have  not  worked.  We  could  say  that  from  1980  to  1992,  there  was 
a  different  party  administering  the  programs,  and  some  did  not 
work.  We  are  not  interested  in  that.  The  efforts  that  started  some 
time  ago  with  the  strong  support  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Senator  Kassebaum,  and  other  members  is  to  try  to  get  it  right  this 
time.  And  I  think  all  of  us  agree  with  Marion  Pines  that  this  is  the 
time  to  try  to  do  it. 

I  particularly  appreciate  Tony  Young's  comments  as  well  in 
terms  of  the  disability  community. 

So  it  is  in  that  spirit  of  trying  to  find  out  the  things  that  are 
right,  and  I  gather,  Ms.  Schrader,  that  you  do  believe  we  can  make 
a  difference  in  people's  lives  if  we  are  sensitive  to  these  kinds  of 
issues  and  problems,  and  that  we  can  find  some  ways  of  making 
a  difference  and  making  people  constructive  and  positive  members 
of  the  community,  and  that  it  is  complex  and  difficult,  and  that  we 
probably  cannot  expect  to  rush  to  judgment  in  terms  of  outcomes. 
Am  I  paraphrasing  you  approximately  correctly? 

Ms.  Schrader.  That  is  precisely  correct.  I  am  a  staunch  advocate 
of  training  and  education,  and  I  believe  that  we  do  in  fact  make 
a  difference  in  people's  lives. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  Marion  Pines,  in  the  general  outline  that 
you  talked  about,  one  being  youth — we  have  attempted  with  the 
school-to-work  program  to  address  that  issue  and  also  to  try  to  in- 
corporate into  our  other  education  programs  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  who  have  already  dropped  out.  That  was  aii 
important  provision,  and  I  think  that,  hopefully,  at  least,  there  is 
pretty  good  support,  moving  along  on  that.  And  then  you  identified 
training  and  the  upgrading  of  training  programs  for  new  jobs  and 
new  skills  as  being  a  second  area;  and  then  third,  the  unskilled, 
which  is  really  the  most  complex  and  difficult. 

I  was  listening  to  Ms.  Dunn,  and  you  know,  the  fact  remains  that 
93  percent  of  single  mothers  without  a  high  school  education  are 
on  welfare  in  10  years.  This  is  a  tough  nut  to  crack,  and  I  admire 
your  continuity,  finding  out  that  you  had  learning  challenges,  but 
you  stayed  with  it  and  finally  you  got  into  a  program  and  stayed 
with  it,  as  Mr.  Dean  did  ultimately.  And  I  understand  that  eventu- 
ally. Governor  Whitman  actually  gave  recognition  to  that  proCTam 
that  you  were  involved  in  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  But  I  think 
that  is  the  real  challenge  for  us  and  the  most  difficult. 

The  light  is  on,  but  let  me  just  ask  Janet  Schrader — I  think  you 
said  that  the  minimum  wage  was  effectively  $7  in  Alexandria,  VA. 
We  are  going  to,  I  hope — and  I  know  there  will  be  differences  in 
this  committee — revisit  the  issue  of  the  minimum  wage  and  wheth- 
er it  is  a  livable  wage.  You  just  caught  me  when  you  said  $7 

Ms.  Schrader.  It  is  not — the  minimum  wage,  of  course,  is  $4.25 
an  hour,  as  it  is  across  the  country.  However,  in  order  for  a  woman 
to  be  self-sufficient  with  a  family,  we  expect  that  she  needs  to  be 
making  $7  an  hour  in  her  job. 

Senator  Kent^dy.  And  finally,  Ms.  Dunn,  as  I  understand,  you 
made  a  reference  to  taking  a  job  that  was  not  going  to  permit  you 
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to  be  self-sufficient,  so  therefore  you  remained  on  welfare.  Is  that 
correct? 

Ms.  Dunn.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  if  you  thought  you  could  earn  enough  to 
provide  for  your  family  and  have  a  livable  wage,  you  would  nave 
gotten  off  welfare? 

Ms.  Dunn.  Yes,  I  would  have. 

Senator  Kennedy.  My  time  is  up.  I  thank  all  of  the  panel  mem- 
bers. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Frist  is  a  new  member  who  will  be  chairing  the  disabil- 
ity subcommittee. 

Senator  Frist? 

Senator  Frist.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
g^shed  chairman  and  her  staff  for  bringing  us  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss these  very  important  issues.  Rather  than  give  an  opening 
statement,  I  would  just  like  to  submit  it  for  the  record  and  thank 
the  panelists.  I  have  no  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Frist  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Frist 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Chairman  and  her  staff 
for  bringing  us  here  today  to  address  the  status  of  Federal  Job 
Training  programs  and  to  assess  the  need  for  overhauling  the  cur- 
rent system.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  panelists  for  sharing 
their  time  and  expertise  with  the  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee. 

In  November,  Tennesseans  voted  to  send  me  to  Washington  to 
help  return  accountability  and  common  sense  to  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment.  These  tests  apply  not  only  to  Members  of  Congress,  but 
to  career  bureaucrats  who  should  also  be  held  accountable  for  the 
success  and/or  failure  of  the  programs  they  administer.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  appears  as  if  account£U)ility  is  indeed  elusive  when  it 
comes  to  studying  the  current  array  of  Federal  Job  Training  pro- 
grams. 

Prior  to  today's  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  reported  that  the  Federal  Government  runs  154 
job  training  programs  through  14  different  Federal  agencies  costing 
the  taxpayers  nearly  $25  billion  a  year. 

After  studying  over  sixty  of  these  programs,  the  GAO  has  con- 
cluded that,  generally,  the  agencies  charged  with  administering 
these  programs  are  hard  pressed  to  determine  the  progjrams'  effec- 
tiveness because  most  of  the  agencies  fail  to  collect  post-training 
program  employment  data.  Without  these  data,  the  GAO  reportea 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  agencies  to  tell  how  well  the  various 
programs  prepare  participants  for  employment,  nor  can  they  con- 
duct reliable  comparative  analysis  studies  between  programs.  In 
the  same  vein,  the  dearth  of  information  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  agencies  to  make  constructive  improvements  in  the  programs. 

I  commend  Senator  Kassebaum  and  her  colleagues  for  their  ef- 
forts, past  and  present,  to  restructure  the  current  system  to 
achieve  more  coherency  and  efficiency.  I  am  honored  and  pleased 
to  join  their  fight  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  these  prog^rams. 
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The  Chairman.  And  of  course,  Senator  Pell  has  been  a  stalwart 
member  of  this  committee  since  long  before  I  came  on  the  commit- 
tee. The  Pell  Grant  program  is  something  that  he  has  championed 
for  years. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  holding  these  hearings  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
fashion  legislation  in  an  area  that  I  think  will  enjoy  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

I  must  say  I  am  in  strong  agreement  with  Senator  Jeffords  and 
would  proceed  cautiously  and  conduct  our  deliberations  in  a 
thoughtful  way.  We  should  examine  programs  with  care  and  make 
sure  their  inclusion  and  consolidation  makes  sense. 

In  that  regard,  I  believe  we  should  recognize  there  are  programs 
that  involve  both  education  and  training,  not  just  training.  In  voc 
ed,  the  education  aspect  is  critical.  The  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  is  the  primary  source  of  Federal  assistance  at  the  sec- 
ondary education  level,  and  it  involves  a  lot  more  than  just  train- 
ing. Career  exploration  and  the  integration  of  academic  and  voca- 
tional skills,  for  example,  are  important  features  of  the  current 
law,  and  they  relate  more  to  learning  than  they  do  to  training. 

The  Tech  Prep  program,  which  links  the  last  2  years  of  high 
school  to  the  first  2  years  of  postsecondary  education,  involves  both 
education  and  training,  and  today  it  is  our  major  Federal  education 
effort  in  the  area  of  technology  education.  As  it  has  evolved  in  the 
years  since  1990,  its  education  emphasis  has  grown.  Tech  Prep  now 
begins  well  before  the  last  2  years  of  high  school  and  reaches  down 
to  grades  8,  9,  and  10.  It  also  goes  beyond  the  first  2  years  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  actually  reaches  up  to  the  final  2  years 
of  undergraduate  study. 

Generally,  I  believe  we  should  look  long  and  hard  at  voc  ed  be- 
fore we  reach  any  decision  to  include  it  in  job  training  consolida- 
tion. My  own  belief  is  that  we  ought  to  leave  it  alone  and  let  it 
serve  the  education  and  training  purpose  that  it  was  designed  to 
accomplish. 

Finally,  I  would  be  very  troubled  by  any  proposal  that  would  di- 
vide up  the  Pell  Grant  program,  alter  its  design,  change  its  thrust, 
or  endanger  its  funding  base.  I  do  believe  that  its  integrity  should 
not  be  put  at  risk.  The  concept  of  aid  to  deserving  students  to  at- 
tend the  postsecondary  education  of  their  choice  is  at  the  heart  of 
this  program,  which  is  the  foundation  at  this  point  of  all  of  our 
Federal  student  aid  efforts.  I  would  have  serious  reservations  re- 
garding any  effort  that  would  diminish  this  program,  and  know 
that  you,  Madam  Chairman,  share  this  view.  I  think  it  is  one  we 
should  keep  conscious  of. 

I  have  one  question,  following  up  on  the  question  of  the  living 
wage.  Seven  dollars  an  hour  comes  out  to  about  $14,000  a  year. 
What  is  the  definition  of  poverty? 

Ms.  Pines.  I  think  it  is  about  $13,000  for  a  family  of  three,  isn't 
it? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes;  $13,600. 

Senator  Pell.  So  in  other  words,  $7  an  hour  is  just  about  the 
same  as  the  poverty  level.  Would  that  be  correct? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Just  about. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell. 

I  would  like  to  ask  everybody  a  question  or  two,  maybe  starting 
with  you,  Mr.  Dean,  since  you  have  heard  some  of  the  observations 
of  the  other  witnesses.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  Marion  Pines  does 
such  a  good  job  because  of  her  experience  over  a  long  period  of  time 
in  analyzing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these  many  endeav- 
ors. 

Since  you  went  through  the  process,  and  having  heard  some  of 
her  observations,  what  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  most  use- 
ful to  you  as  you  were  trying  to  get  back  into  a  retraining  program? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  believe  they  should  have  taken  more  interest  in 
what  was  going  on.  I  think  if  they  get  you  into  a  program,  they 
have  done  their  job,  and  they  are  happy,  and  that  is  it.  You  are 
in  a  program,  and  that  is  it,  and  when  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  out 
of  the  program,  all  they  are  about  is  that  you  have  gotten  a  job. 
Whether  it  is  a  good-paying  job  or  a  temporary  job  makes  no  dif- 
ference. They  just  say  we  did  our  job,  and  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  no  real  record. 

Mr.  Dean.  No.  I  mean,  I  got  laid  off  with  100  people,  and  they 
had  a  record  of  2  out  of  the  100  who  had  signed  up  for  the  pro- 
gram. So  what  happened  to  all  the  records?  It  was  no  big  thing; 
nobody  cared. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  others  sign  up,  but  there  just  was  no 
record  kept? 

Mr.  Dean.  We  all  signed  up  at  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  signed  up  at  the  plant. 

Mr.  Dean.  At  the  plant,  and  everyone  was  told  they  would  be 
contacted.  No  one  heard.  And  some  people  even  left  the  job,  senior 
people  left  the  job  saying,  "Hey,  I  am  going  to  get  training  in  a  new 
iob,  and  they  never  did.  People  got  training  after  the  investigation, 
but  even  some  of  those  are  still  not  working  now,  and  often  a  weld- 
er is  offered  $5.50,  which  is  unheard  of. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  real  flaw,  it  seems  to  me,  is  first  that 
there  was  nobody  who  was  following  you  along 

Mr.  Dean.  No  one. 

The  Chairman  [continuing].  And  trying  to  keep  track  of  what 
was  happening,  with  obviously  no  understanding  of  your  skills  ac- 
quired where  you  had  been  working,  and  what  was  needed  out 
there  in  the  job  market.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  illusory  kind  of  situa- 
tion of  training  and  retraining  and  applying  and  reapplying  that 
must  be  very  discouraging. 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  it  was  very  discouraging,  especially  when  you 
sign  up,  and  you  think  something  is  going  to  happen,  and  you  wait 
and  you  wait  and  you  wait — and  that  was  it.  You  just  fall  through 
the  cracks. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Dunn,  as  Senator  Kennedy  pointed  out,  you 
have  certainly  presented  a  picture  of  perseverance.  If  it  is  any  com- 
fort, you  must  get  an  "A"  for  effort  through  all  of  this.  But  you  sug- 
gested, and  I  think  Ms.  Schrader  in  her  comments  suggested,  too, 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  better,  as  one  is  trying  to  enter  a  job 
training  market  like  you  did,  to  take  a  job  first,  if  I  am  correct  in 
a  comment  you  made,  Ms.  Schrader,  and  then,  with  that  job,  enroll 
in  training. 

Ms.  Dunn.  Right.  That  is  how  I  feel. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  is  essentially  what  you  did;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Ms.  Dunn.  Yes.  That  is  exactly  what  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  mentioned  you  were  not  able  to 
be  self-sufficient  on  a  job  at  that  point,  wouldn't  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage be — and  mavbe  you  had  it — assistance  with  child  care  and 
health  care  so  that  tnat  would  not  have  been  a  worry  to  you  as  you 
were  trying  to  get  a  job  so  you  could  be  self-sufficient;  would  that 
have  been  something  that  would  have  been  a  consideration  for  you? 

Ms.  Dunn.  To  get  medical  help? 

The  Chairman.  And  child  care,  yes. 

Ms.  Dunn.  Yes.  They  are  still  nelping  me  right  now  with  child 
care,  and  I  am  still  eligible  for  medical,  but  I  pay  for  medical 
through  my  job  now;  they  are  taking  it  out  for  me,  but  they  support 
my  children,  because  it  would  take  too  much  money  from  my  check 
to  support  me  and  my  dependents. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  saying,  prior  to  the  job  you  have  now, 
if  you  were  just  starting  out,  trying  to  find  an  entry  level  position 
anywhere  and  then  receive  the  training,  would  tnat  have  been 
something  that  would  have  been  a  support  system  of  value  to  you? 

Ms.  Dunn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  have  that  in  any  other  job  training 
program  when  you  started  out? 

Ms.  Dunn.  No.  I  only  got  it  when  I  started  with  a  new  program. 
From  the  other  jobs,  I  did  not  really  get  that  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  experience,  what  do  you  think  would 
have  been  of  the  most  important  help  to  you — as  you  look  back  on 
all  the  time  that  you  spent  trying  to  figure  out  what  best  to  do? 

Ms.  Dunn.  If  I  had  been  tested  for  my  math  and  reading  com- 
prehension. That  is  the  most  important  thing,  because  that  really 
stopped  me  from  looking  for  work  because  of  my  math  and  reading 
skills. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  really  points  to  education.  I  mean,  I 
have  to  wonder — ^you  went  through  your  sophomore  year  in  high 
school,  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Dunn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  some  point  was  there  testing  done  in  school 
that  gave  you  some  guidance  about  proceeding  in  one  direction  or 
another? 

Ms.  Dunn.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  education  is  the  key  to  everything  else 
that  we  talk  about,  and  good  counseling,  career  counseling,  early 
on  so  that  someone  has  some  ability  to  recognize  where  they  need 
support,  where  they  have  skills,  and  channel  assistance  along  those 
lines.  So  that  if  you  had  had  some  testing  observations  early  on  in 
school,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  have  been  a  help. 

Ms.  Dunn.  It  would  have  been,  and  it  probably  would  not  have 
taken  me  this  long  to  get  where  I  am  at  now. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Schrader,  going  back  to  finding  jobs  first  and 
then  going  from  there,  why  do  you  think  that  that  would  work  bet- 
ter? 

Ms.  Schrader.  First  of  all,  if  businesses  were  invested  in  job 
training  programs,  a  business  would  hire  someone  for  general  du- 
ties, the  person  would  learn  how  to  get  to  work  on  time,  how  to 
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be  productive  on  the  job,  workplace  etiquette,  how  to  call  in  sick — 
the  real  basics  of  working.  If  that  person  in  a  trial  run,  in  just  a 
general-duty  kind  of  a  job  proved  himself  or  herself  to  be  a  good 
worker,  then  the  training  could  be  done  so  that  it  would  apply  to 
the  job,  so  that  the  person  who  was  going  into  the  training  would 
understand  that  there  was  a  job  there  for  him  or  her,  so  that  that 
person  could  also  imderstand  what  the  training  was  for. 

I  think  it  is  really  difficult  to  look  for  a  job,  no  matter  what  age 
you  are,  no  matter  what  professional  level  you  are  at;  it  is  a  very, 
very  difficult  and  trying  experience.  To  have  a  person  who  has 
never  worked  simply  go  through  a  training  program  and  then  be 
coached  on  how  to  go  out  and  look  for  a  job,  the  rejections  that 
come  with  every  job  search  can  be  absolutely  devastating  for  that 
person,  so  that  they  would  abandon  going  for  a  job  in  their  training 
area  and  would  just  give  up  and  say,  ''Well,  maybe  I  can  go  some- 
where and  flip  burgers." 

The  Chairman.  I  have  found  talking  to  employers  at  home,  par- 
ticularly smaller  manufacturers,  not  large  employers,  that  what 
they  say  to  me  is  that  they  would  train  their  own  employees  if  in- 
deed someone  applied  who  had  the  determination  to  work  and  a 
certain  sense  of  self-discipline  and  responsibility  to  be  able  to  get 
to  work  on  time. 

So  what  they  are  saying  is,  "Give  me  someone  from  high  school 
who  wants  to  work,  and  I  will  train  them."  And  in  some  ways,  I 
think,  as  was  pointed  out  by  vou,  Marion,  that  we  need  to  separate 
those  who  have  gone  through  high  school,  who  are  moving  along 
that  channel,  and  those  who  have  not,  who  somewhere  along  the 
way,  having  dropped  out  of  school,  need  to  get  back  in,  because  not 
many  businesses  are  going  to  spend  money  on  trving  to  start  train- 
ing with  employees  when  they  nave  to  begin  at  tne  very  beginning. 
Don't  you  find  that  true? 

Ms.  ScHRADER.  Right.  I  do  think  that  that  would  be  an  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  businesses.  And  I  certainly  would  not  say  that 
they  would  need  to  be  hiring  a  whole  group  of  those  people.  But 
I  think  when  you  consider  the  way  children  are  brought  up,  and 
you  look  at  an  advantaged  group,  a  group  that  has  had  all  tne  ad- 
vantages of  parenting  and  learning  behaviors  from  a  very  early 
age,  so  that  I  am  saying  that  in  my  job  as  a  caseworker,  I  cannot 
go  all  the  way  back  to  the  beginning  with  someone.  We  really  do 
have  to  work  closely,  and  that  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  important  that 
everyone  be  working  closely — the  teachers,  the  job  counselors,  the 
case  managers,  and  the  employers,  so  that  we  can  pull  that  person 
into  the  loop,  because  obviously  that  person  is  one  of  the 
disenfranchised  who  are  just  sort  of  out  there. 

We  also  have  to  have  an  incentive  for  that  person.  And  if  you  are 
going  to  be  working — and  I  allude  now  to  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  piece  on  the  working  mother  in  Chicago  who  was  actu- 
ally doing  less  well  financially  than  the  women  receiving  AFDC — 
what  incentive?  So  there  has  to  be  a  monetary  incentive  that  goes 
along  with  simply  the  satisfaction  of  earning  your  own  way. 

But  we  also  have  to  remember — and  this  is  one  thing  that  I  want 
to  be  very  clear  on — we  have  to  remember  about  housing  costs,  we 
have  to  remember  about  day  care,  we  have  to  remember  medical 
costs,  so  that  when  a  person  wants  to  leave,  really  wants  to  leave 
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public  assistance,  and  they  do  get  out  there  on  their  own,  are  all 
of  these  costs  going  to  conspire  to  put  them  back  on  public  assist- 
ance? Are  they  going  to  be  able  to  take  their  children  to  the  doctor? 
Are  they  going  to  be  able  to  pay  for  day  care? 

So  my  point  was  simply  that  we  cannot  look  at  training  as  sort 
of  an  isolated  part  of  it,  tnat  simply  if  we  put  a  person  in  training, 
we  should  expect  the  outcome  to  be  a  self-sufficient  job. 

I  worry  about  some  of  my  people  who  go  through  training  and 
are  given  temporary  jobs,  part-time  jobs,  jobs  that  are  not  full-time 
and  therefore  do  not  come  with  benefits.  And  this  goes  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  work  force;  they  are  up  against  that,  too. 

So  these  are  really  serious  concerns  wnen  we  think  about  moving 
people  from  dependency  into  independent  living,  that  we  cannot 
sort  of  pull  each  little  thread  out  and  look  at  it.  They  are  all  woven 
into  a  tapestry. 

The  Chairman.  And  realistic  about  what  jobs  are  out  there  that 
we  can  move  people  in  to. 

Ms.  ScHRADER.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  expectations  are  held  out  that  prove 
false,  and  that  is  discouraging  to  participants.  I  think  that  is  very 
true,  and  I  am  very  appreciative  of  all  the  comments  we  have 
heard. 

I  guess,  Ms.  Pines — I  just  got  a  note,  "Do  not  forget  Senator  Har- 
kin,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  him — losing  everybody  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  got  a  little  carried  away — ^but  you  gave  such  good  il- 
lustrations of  some  of  the  frustrations  that  are  part  of  the  system, 
and  beginning  with  those  illustrations,  let  me  just  ask  you  a  simple 
question. 

Do  you  think  that  we  can  improve  on  and  change  what  we  have 
without  sort  of  starting  over  with  a  clean  slate? 

Ms.  Pines.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  suggested  a  few  things  that  I  think 
could  be  done,  and  I  have  been  suggesting  them  for  about  the  last 
5  years,  and  I  really  hope  we  get  them  done,  because  you  know  a 
lot  of  this  comes  from  the  committee  structure  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  a  very  well-intentioned  body.  It  hears  about  problems,  and  it  en- 
acts legislation,  and  sometimes  it  even  authorizes  money,  and  then 
says,  "Coordinate  this  at  the  local  level."  Then  the  local  level  is  left 
with  all  of  these  funding  streams,  with  conflicting  regulations,  and 
tries  to  piece  something  together  that  makes  sense. 

Try  to  help  us  make  sense  out  of  it.  I  have  local  people  across 
the  country  saying  to  me,  "We  have  given  up  trying.  Congress  has 
got  to  straighten  some  of  this  out  for  us.  We  have  too  many  con- 
flicting regs,  we  have  too  many  conflicting  definitions,  who  is  eligi- 
ble, who  is  not" — the  kinds  of  things  I  cited. 

But  let  me  just  say  one  thing  about  this  business  of  jobs  first, 
or  what  makes  training  relevant.  It  is  the  same  problem  we  have 
with  our  schools.  If  we  have  a  good,  caring  teacher,  and  we  have 
a  curriculum,  and  we  have  some  work  experience  attached  to  that 
curriculum,  as  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  School-to- Work  program, 
so  the  kids  understand  why  they  are  learning  what  they  are  learn- 
ing, they  understand  the  application  of  that  learning,  the  same 
thing  is  true  as  kids  leave  school  and  go  into  subsequent  training. 

This  should  not  exist  out  there  by  itself.  The  best  training  pro- 
grams have  very  good  tie-ins  to  employers,  understand  exactly 
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what  kinds  of  skills  and  talents  employers  are  looking  for  and 
begin  to  develop  almost  a  customized  sense  of  meeting  those  em- 
ployers' needs,  so  that  there  is  a  sequence  into  jobs,  and  it  is  not 
just  get  out  there  and  hope  that  you  can  continue  to  tread  water. 

These  are  very  choppy  seas,  and  people  need  a  lot  of  help  and 
a  lot  of  thought  in  the  way  we  design  these  programs. 

Leonard  had  miserable — and  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  slan- 
der— but  just,  plain  lousy  staff  work  is  what  he  was  the  victim  of. 
Nobody  cared,  and  there  is  just  simply  no  excuse  for  that.  But  we 
have  examples  of  that  in  education,  we  have  examples  of  that 
across  the  country  in  every  discipline.  There  is  just  no  excuse  for 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  has  been  an  excellent  panel.  Mr.  Young,  I  am  going  to  leave 
it  to  Senator  Harkin  to  ask  you  questions,  because  there  nas  been 
no  one  who  has  been  more  devoted  and  more  interested  in  the  pro- 
grams for  the  disabled. 

Senator  Harkin? 

Senator  Harkin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chair,  and  I  had 
no  fear  at  all  that  you  would  forget  me. 

I  want  to  say  puolicly  for  the  record  that  I  have  enjoyed  my  work 
with  you  on  this  committee  for  8  years,  and  I  also  want  to  State 
publicly  for  the  record  that  I  admire  and  respect  your  steadfast 
support  for  all  of  the  work  that  we  have  done  in  a  very  strong  bi- 
partisan fashion  for  people  with  disabilities.  I  want  to  thank  you, 
and  all  of  us  in  the  disability  community  who  have  worked  so  hard 
on  these  issues  for  so  many  years  again  owe  you  a  great  debt  of 
thanks  for  keeping  the  Disability  Policy  Subcommittee  intact.  I  ap- 
preciate it  very,  very  much. 

And  I  want  to  congratulate  Senator  Frist  for  being  the  new  chair. 
I  know  he  had  to  leave,  but  if  his  staff  are  still  here,  please  pass 
on  to  him  mv  congratulations.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  the  same  bipartisan  atmosphere  that  has  characterized  all  of  our 
work  on  disability  policy.  I  think,  Madam  Chair,  I  can  say  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction  that  of  all  of  the  issues  that  have  come 
before  this  committee,  the  ones  that  have  engendered  the  most  and 
the  strongest  bipartisan  support  have  been  those  issues  dealing 
with  disability  policy,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
with  Senator  Frist  to  continue  that  kind  of  strong  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. 

First,  Madam  Chair,  I  was  asked  if  we  could  include  Senator 
Dodd's  statement  for  the  record,  and  mine  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  included,  as  well  as  a  statement 
from  Senator  Mikulski. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Senators  Harkin,  Dodd,  and  Mikul- 
ski follow:! 

Prepare  Statement  of  Senator  Harkin 

Today  is  the  first  of  3  days  of  hearings  on  a  comprehensive  over- 
haul of  the  current  Federal  job  training  programs.  I  complement 
Senator  Kassebaum  for  making  job  training  reform  a  high  priority. 
I  would  also  like  to  complement  Senators  Kennedy,  Simon,  and 
Daschle  for  their  efforts  to  develop  reform  initiatives.  When  I  was 
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chair  of  the  Labor/HKS/Education  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
called  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  these  progprams. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  bipartisan  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve there  is  general  agreement  on  basic  goals  and  objectives  of  a 
reform  effort.  We  must: 

Develop  a  coherent,  integrated  approach  to  employment  and 
training  that  assists  all  job-seekers  in  entering  the  work  force, 
gaining  basic  skills,  and  retraining  for  new  jobs. 

Eliminate  inefficient  use  of  resources,  barriers  to  coordination, 
and  unnecessary  and  wasted  administrative  cost  resulting  from 
overlapping  programs. 

Elliminate  confusion  on  the  part  of  individuals  seeking  assist- 
ance by  assuring  that  individuals  will  receive  information  £Dt>out  all 
available  employment  services,  regardless  of  where  the  individual 
initially  enters  the  system. 

Require  the  active  participation  of  local  service  providers  and 
consumers  in  the  planning,  development,  and  implementation  of 
programs. 

Develop  standards  for  determining  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
and  collect  performance  data  to  know  whether  the  programs  are 
working  effectively. 

Develop  national  labor  market  information  necessary  to  provide 
current  data  on  jobs  and  skills  in  demand  in  different  regions  of 
the  country  to  ensure  that  training  efforts  are  linked  to  available 
employment  opportunities. 

A  note  of  caution  as  we  proceed.  In  our  attempts  to  enhance  job 
training  opportunities  for  Americans  who  need  this  training,  we 
must  guard  against  changes  that  have  imintended  adverse  con- 
sequences on  a  particular  gfroup  of  individuals.  As  former  chair  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disability  Policy,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  our  efforts  do  not  have  the  unintended  consequence  of  dimin- 
ishing rather  than  enhancing  job  training  opportunities  for  individ- 
uals with  disabilities. 

In  1992,  after  2  years  of  discussion  and  debate,  we  reauthorized 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Title  I  of  the  program  provides  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  individuals  with  disabilities,  including  those  with 
the  most  severe  disabilities.  This  reauthorization  enjoyed  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  reauthorization  were  consistant  with  the  goals  articu- 
lated in  your  bill,  including  the  goal  of  developing  a  comprehensive, 
integrated,  coordinated  statewide  system  of  job  training. 

We  must  give  the  1992  amendments  a  chance  to  work.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  integrated  system  envi- 
sioned by  your  bill  is  fully  accessible  to  qualified  individuals  with 
disabilities. 

I  have  worked  with  Senator  Kassebaum  for  8  years  on  this  com- 
mittee. I  respect  and  admire  her  steadfast  commitment  to  enhanc- 
ing opportunities  for  people  with  disabilities.  Senator  Kassebaum, 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  ensure  that  the  final  bill  re- 
ported out  of  the  Labor  Committee  will  reflect  the  needs  of  all,  in- 
cluding those  with  disabilities. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Madam  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  eiving  the  issue  of  Federal  iob 
training  programs  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  hearings  will  offer  a  wide  spectrum  of  views  about  both  the 
current  condition  of  our  job  training  system  and  what  changes  are 
needed. 

Let  me  say  from  the  outset  that  I  agpree  completely  with  the  no- 
tion that  we  ought  to  be  rethinking  our  Federal  job  training  sys- 
tem, given  the  rapid  pace  of  change  in  the  global  economy  and  our 
Federal  budget  crisis.  And  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  two  measures  aimed  at  reforming  the  current  system:  S.  6,  intro- 
duced last  week  by  Senator  Daschle,  as  well  as  tne  'Workforce  De- 
velopment Act,"  introduced  yesterday  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

I  would  deeply  regret,  however,  any  effort  to  abandon  our  Fed- 
eral job  training  mission,  or  to  cut  programs  so  deeply  that  we  end 
up  virtually  dismantling  them.  At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  seri- 
ously about  overhauling  our  welfare  svstem  and  promoting  work 
over  dependency,  we  simply  cannot  walk  away  from  job  training  ef- 
forts. To  do  so  would  be  irrational,  hypocritical,  and  cruel. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  has  been 
an  innovator  and  a  leader  on  efforts  to  create  a  more  integrated, 
user-friendly,  and  outcome-based  job  training  system.  In  fact,  Con- 
necticut was  recently  awarded  one  of  the  first  six  grants  from  the 
Department  of  labor  to  implement  a  one-stop  system  statewide.  I 
anticipate  that  Connecticut's  efforts  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
States  to  emulate. 

This  committee  has  a  long  history  of  bipartisanship  when  it 
comes  to  Federal  job  training  programs,  and  we  would  not  even  be 
talking  about  JTPA  if  it  were  not  for  the  efforts  of  a  Senator  by 
the  name  of  Dan  Quayle.  I  therefore  look  forward  to  working  con- 
structively with  the  chairwoman  and  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  to  the  testimony  of  the  upcoming  wit- 
nesses. 

I  thank  the  Chair, 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Mikulski 

Madam  Chair,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk 
about  how  we  can  help  hard  working  Americans  get  ahead  by  find- 
ing opportunities  and  ways  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

We  can  help  by  providing  effective  job  training.  But,  we  must 
know  what  we  are  training  people  for  and  how  to  accomplish  our 
goals  without  increasing  bureaucracy. 

First,  we  need  to  take  a  new  look  at  many  of  the  issues  around 
^ob  training  in  order  to  effectively  accomplish  our  purpose.  Issues 
like  work  force  readiness  training  and  the  value  of  on  the  job  train- 
ing. 

Second,  we  need  to  evaluate  job  training  programs  to  make  sure 
we  achieve  the  most  efficient  and  cost  effective  way  to  train  Ameri- 
cans for  the  next  century.  We  should  not  get  rid  of*^job  training,  but 
I  question  the  huge  bureaucracy.  What  we  need  are  results. 

Third,  we  must  move  people  to  self  sufficiency  and  to  new  skills. 
People  who  have  been  laid  off  need  new  skill  and  encouragement 
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to  stay  motivated  and  productive  contributing  members  of  our  soci- 
ety. We  simply  must  have  a  skilled  work  force  that's  equipped  and 
ready  to  compete  for  the  high  tech  future. 

Madam  Chair,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Working  Americans  Op- 
portunity Act,  introduced  by  my  collea^e.  Senator  Daschle.  I  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation  because  I  believe  we  need  to  revamp  job 
training  programs  by  consolidating  those  programs  that  work  and 
eliminating  those  that  don't. 

I  want  to  provide  job  training  opportunities  and  access  to  people 
who  practice  self  help  and  need  new  skills  for  real  work  situations 
without  requiring  new  taxes  or  new  spending.  It  can  be  done  if  we 
cut  the  bureaucracy  by  replacing,  consolidating  and  eliminating 
outmoded  programs. 

So,  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  our  witnesses  today  and 
most  importantly  to  a  new  examination  on  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  mission. 

Senator  Harkin.  I  want  to  focus  on  two  things,  first,  with  Mr. 
Young,  regarding  job  training  for  people  with  disabilities  and  se- 
vere disabilities,  and  then  I  want  to  get  back  to  Ms.  Schrader,  be- 
cause I  have  some  interesting  observations  on  some  of  your  testi- 
mony and  in  fact,  the  questions  that  Senator  Kassebaum  was  ask- 
ing you. 

Tony,  in  your  testimony,  you  make  reference  to  a  two-pronged 
approach.  And  again,  while  I  think  I  understand  completely  what 
you  are  talking  about,  for  the  record,  please  tell  us  what  you  mean 
by  a  two-pronged  approach  for  ensuring  that  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities receive  the  necessary  services. 

Mr.  Young.  Basically  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  system  that 
can  address  the  needs  of  disabilities  of  all  kinds.  As  you  know.  Sen- 
ator, disability  is  a  nondiscriminatory  kind  of  thing  that  attacks 
people  of  all  ages,  of  all  classes,  all  types  of  folks.  Aiid  it  comes  in 
many  different  varieties,  and  the  needs  that  the  disability  brings 
on  cover  the  waterfront. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  a  system  that  will  look  at  the  needs 
of  people  with  very  severe  disabilities  and  very  significant  needs  in 
a  dedicated  funding  stream  that  has  all  the  expertise  and  support 
services  built  into  it  that  those  people  will  need  to  get  training,  to 
have  the  supports,  to  have  the  work  experience,  to  go  to  work,  to 
earn  enough  money  to  support  themselves. 

There  is  another  distinct  class  of  persons  with  disabilities,  and 
more  and  more,  we  are  starting  to  see  these  people.  These  are  folks 
who  have  worked  for  a  long  time  and  who  are  starting  to  acquire 
disability  either  because  of  accident  or  illness  or  just  the  aging 
process.  They  do  not  have  a  disability  severe  enough  to  really  keep 
them  out  of  the  work  force,  but  it  may  be  severe  enough  so  that 
they  cannot  do  the  job  that  they  have  been  doing  for  many  years. 

What  we  do  now.  Senator,  is  force  these  people  out  of  the  work 
force  entirely,  onto  SSDI  or  SSI,  in  order  to  get  services.  This  is 
inappropriate.  What  we  need  is  a  system  whereby  they  can  get 
services  almost  immediately,  so  that  they  can  maintain  tnemselves 
either  in  the  job  that  they  have  or  in  a  similar  job  for  as  long  as 
possible  before  we  have  to  pull  them  out  of  the  work  force. 

Senator  Harkin.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  sum  this  up.  In  terms  of  the 
two-pronged  approach,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  sort  of  a  ge- 
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neric  approach  to  job  training — and  believe  me,  we  have  to  consoh- 
date  these.  Senator  Kassebaum  is  absolutely  right — there  are  154 
separate  programs  out  there,  and  we  have  got  to  consolidate  them 
and  streamline  them. 

But  what  I  hear  you  saying  is  that  when  you  provide  voc  rehab 
for  people  with  severe  disabilities,  while  some  may  fit  under  the  ge- 
neric, there  may  be  others  that  need  very  specialized  attention  that 
can  only  come  through  the  expertise  and  training  that  they  have 
gotten  through  the  voc  rehab.  Is  that  what  I  am  hearing? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  correct,  Senator.  The  generic  programs  that 
we  have  today,  such  as  the  JTPA  program,  have  historically  not 
served  people  with  disabilities  well,  and  we  have  studies  to  show 
that.  If  we  had  a  generic  program  that  indeed  focused  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  we  outlined  in  our  testimony,  I  would  dare  say  that  in- 
stances like  where  Ms.  Dunn  goes  to  a  program  for  10  years  and 
her  learning  disability  is  not  recognized  could  be  addressed,  and 
that  she  would  not  have  had  to  suffer  for  all  those  years,  bouncing 
around,  not  knowing  what  was  really  wrong,  and  having  interven- 
tions that  were  not  going  to  help  her. 

We  have  a  vocational  rehabilitation  professional  in  contact  with- 
in the  generic  system  who  can  uncover  underlying  problems  like 
this  and  provide  solutions. 

Senator  Harkin.  So  that  what  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of 
the  general  concept  of  welfare  and  getting  people  off  it,  that  we 
need  individualization  and  case  management,  it  is  the  same  con- 
cept here — a  little  bit  different,  but  the  same  kind  of  concept,  that 
certain  people,  people  with  severe  disabilities,  need  that  kind  of 
specialized  training  and  assistance  and  support  through  a  period  of 
time  that  they  may  not  get  under  a  generic  program. 

Mr.  Young.  Exactly,  Senator. 

Senator  Harkin.  In  your  testimony,  you  include  several  ref- 
erences to  the  1992  Amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  which 
we  worked  long  and  hard  on,  we  had  great  support  here  and  it 
passed  with  bipartisan  support.  These  amendments  responded  to 
concerns  raised  by  GAO  and  others  about  the  program  effective- 
ness. They  were  designed  to  increase  coordination,  increase  involve- 
ment by  private  sector  employers — I  am  going  to  come  back  to  that 
in  a  second — increase  accountability  by  requiring  outcomes  meas- 
ures, which  we  put  in  the  1992  Amendments — ^not  just  to  look  at 
the  training,  but  what  is  the  outcome — reduce  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  spending  by  streamlining  the  process;  we  increased  State 
flexibility,  and  we  increased  consumer  choice  and  involvement. 

Now,  while  we  want  to  streamline,  we  also  want  to  provide  flexi- 
bility. Do  you  believe  that  the  Rehab  Act  Amendments  afford  sub- 
stantial flexibility  for  incorporating  the  voc  rehab  program  in  State 
employment  training  and  job  placement  and  consolidation  efforts? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  Senator.  I  think  we  have  done  a  good  job  in  pro- 
viding the  flexibility  and  the  different  sorts  of  options  for  people 
with  disabilities  in  the  State  agencies,  the  community  rehab  pro- 
viders, the  supported  employment  providers,  and  the  projects  with- 
in industry,  to  work  with  any  kind  of  system  where  we  have  a  con- 
solidated effort. 

Senator  Harkin.  We  have  had,  what,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
now  under  the  amendments? 
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Mr.  Young.  Just  about,  yes. 

Senator  Harkin.  And  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  gotten  any 
data  yet,  Madam  Chair,  on  how  that  is  working. 

Mr.  Young.  We  do  not  have  any  hard  data  right  now,  but  we  do 
have  a  set  of  proposed  regulations  that  we  think  are  going  to  go 
a  long  way  toward  delivering  the  data  that  we  looked  for  in  doing 
the  1992  Amendments. 

Senator  Harkin.  I  want  to  shift  now — ^if  I  might  just  have  2  min- 
utes. Madam  Chair. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Harkin.  Ms.  Schrader,  I  think  you  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  with  your  testimony.  You  called  for  better  assessment,  better 
case  management  and  monitoring,  and  you  called  for  greater  com- 
mitment from  employers.  I  have  often  asked  my  fellow  Senators 
here — I  do  not  think  I  have  asked  you  this  question  yet.  Madam 
Chair — ^but  I  have  asked,  if  we  could  come  up  with  a  welfare  re- 
form bill  that  could  pass  with  the  votes  of  very  conservative  Repub- 
licans and  very  liberal  Democrats  and  be  enacted  into  law  and  ac- 
tually have  the  desired  results,  would  you  like  to  see  such  a  bill? 
And  people  say,  "Well,  that  is  made-to-order.  Where  can  you  find 
such  a  thing?" 

In  the  State  of  Iowa,  we  started  some  innovative  approaches  to 
welfare  reform  back  in  the  1980's.  This  culminated  about  3  years 
ago  in  the  passage  of  a  welfare-to-self-suflSciency  bill  the  Iowa 
Family  Investment  Program.  It  was  passed  with  the  votes  of  Pat 
Robertson,  conservative  Republicans,  and  Jesse  Jackson  and  liberal 
Democrats;  they  all  voted  for  it.  A  conservative  Governor,  Terry 
Branstad,  signed  it  into  law.  It  went  into  effect  just  a  year  ago,  a 
year  ago  in  October,  and  has  been  phased  in  over  the  past  year. 

So  what  has  happened  in  1  year?  In  1  year,  the  number  of  people 
in  Iowa  on  welfare  who  also  work  has  gone  up  over  80  percent.  The 
cost  per  our  client  has  gone  down  over  7  percent.  So  we  are  seeing 
the  costs  going  down,  and  we  are  seeing  the  number  of  people 
going  up  who  are  working  and  making  an  income. 

What  we  have  done,  I  think  innovatively,  incorporates  basically 
what  you  say — a  better  assessment  of  individuals.  Who  are  you, 
where  are  you  from,  what  is  your  educational  background,  what 
problems  do  you  have  in  your  family  life,  what  do  you  need  to  sup- 
port you,  to  get  you  into  that  position.  So  that  is  the  first  thing, 
better  assessment  and  better  case  management  of  these  individ- 
uals. Does  that  require  more  individuals?  Yes,  it  does.  But  the  out- 
come that  we  are  seeing  in  just  1  year  has  been  phenomenal.  In 
fact,  I  just  had  a  hearing  with  Governor  Branstad  in  December  on 
it  in  Iowa.  The  outcome,  what  is  happening  in  that  State,  is  just 
incredible. 

Employers  who  are  doing  innovative  things — Senator  Kassebaum 
is  right.  If  we  put  people  through  job  training,  and  we  dump  them 
out  into  the  private  sector,  they  do  not  know  what  to  expect.  They 
have  not  really  had  that  sort  of  hands-on  experience  with  private 
employers.  In  Iowa,  we  have  started  a  corporate  mentoring  pro- 
gram where  corporations  actually  get  involved  with  the  welfare 
system,  not  to  get  people  after  they  have  been  through  it,  but  from 
the  time  they  first  enter  it.  They  start  working  with  individuals, 
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and  they  actually  mentor  them,  and  they  provide  almost  like  their 
own  caseworker  in  the  corporation. 

I  know  about  one  case  specifically,  because  I  have  tracked  this 
woman  for  a  couple  of  years  now.  One  corporation  in  Cedar  Rapids 
actually  went  out  and  got  a  car  for  her,  made  sure  the  battery  was 
good,  that  it  had  tires,  and  that  it  could  run  in  the  winter  time, 
and  then  they  got  her  working  there,  and  they  taught  her  how  to 
dress  and  what  they  expected  of  her,  right  through  the  entire  proc- 
ess from  the  beginning — not  at  the  end,  but  from  the  beginning. 
And  it  is  working. 

I  have  thought  to  myself,  why  haven't  we  done  this  before;  why 
haven't  we  involved  the  private  sector  more,  up  front,  rather  than 
at  the  tail-end  of  everything. 

So  you  mentioned  that,  a  greater  commitment  from  employers.  I 
believe  they  will  do  that  if  you  start  to  bring  them  in  up  front. 

Finally,  you  mentioned  tne  issue  of  responsibility.  In  our  welfare 
program  in  Iowa,  once  you  have  done  the  assessment,  there  is  a 
contract  signed — ^you  actually  sign  a  contract — with  the  family  in- 
vestment program.  They  sign  a  contract  so  that  the  recipient 
knows  exactly  what  is  expected  of  her  or  him,  as  the  case  may  be — 
mostly  her — from  day  one — not  from  2  years  out,  but  from  day  one, 
they  have  responsibility.  And  if  they  do  not  fulfill  that  part  of  their 
contract,  if  something  happens,  and  they  do  not  fulfill  it,  in  3 
months,  their  benefits  are  reduced  to  only  what  the  children  would 
get,  and  after  6  months,  they  are  taken  off  completely. 

Now,  that  has  happened  in  Iowa.  It  may  sound  very  hard  and 
tough,  but  believe  me,  it  works.  So  they  know  what  their  respon- 
sibilities are,  but  also,  they  know  what  the  State  is  going  to  do  up 
front.  I  wonder  how  many  people  know  that  if  you  are  on  AFDC, 
you  can  only  have  a  car  worth  $1,500;  if  it  is  worth  more  than 
$1,500,  you  do  not  qualify.  Well,  you  know  what  kind  of  car  you 
can  get  for  $1,500;  it  breaks  down  all  the  time. 

In  the  State  of  Utah,  they  got  a  waiver,  and  they  will  let  you 
have  a  car  worth  up  to  $8,000 — that  liberal  State  of  Utah  out  there 
did  that.  In  Iowa,  we  raised  it  to  $3,000,  and  it  is  working.  People 
get  a  better  car,  and  they  have  good  transportation.  They  can  get 
to  work  and  keep  a  job. 

So  those  are  just  some  of  the  little  things  that  we  have  done.  We 
have  provided  some  work  incentives  so  they  are  allowed  to  keep 
more  up  front  so  when  they  go  to  work,  they  do  not  lose  money, 
and  they  have  the  support  of  the  private  sector;  and  they  have  a 
responsibility  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

Finally,  joDs  versus  self-sufficiency.  Senator  Kassebaum,  you  are 
absolutely  right.  We  have  been  training  people  for  a  job.  That  may 
have  been  good  30,  40,  50  years  ago,  but  as  we  know  today,  a  per- 
son will  change  jobs  seven  or  eight  times  in  his  or  her  lifetime.  So 
that  rather  than  train  them  for  a  job,  which  then  may  end  in  a  few 
months,  and  then  they  are  out,  better  to  train  them  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient so  that  they  can  market  themselves  out  there  in  that  private 
sector,  so  that  if  that  job  is  gone,  they  can  go  to  something  else. 
That  is  a  different  mind  set  and  a  different  concept  than  training 
someone  for  a  job,  training  them  to  be  self-sufficient.  It  takes  in  a 
lot  more  of  lif^  and  what  is  expected  of  them,  rather  than  just 
training  for  a  job. 
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That  is  more  in  the  way  of  a  comment,  but  your  testimony  struck 
a  very  responsive  chord  with  me,  and  I  coula  not  help  but  touting 
what  we  have  done  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Most  people  think,  "Iowa, 
what  do  you  know  about  it?  You  know  about  com  and  beans,  but 
you  do  not  know  anything  about  welfare."  But  I  think  we  have 
done  a  very  innovative  thing,  and  I  think  that  our  State  is  getting 
short  shrift.  When  people  are  talking  about  welfare  reform,  they 
are  overlooking  a  State  that  I  think  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
moving  ahead.  That  is  sort  of  in  terms  of  what  you  were  talking 
about. 

Ms.  Pesies.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  Iowa  has  been  overlooked,  last 
year,  I  served  on  the  Governors'  Welfare  Reform  Commission,  and 
we  were  looking  at  all  the  States'  waiver  requests,  and  I  thought 
that  Iowa's  was  extraordinarily  innovative,  and  I  called  the  State 
director  to  get  more  information  about  it  and  was  very  struck  by 
some  of  the  innovative  things  you  were  doing.  So  you  have  not  been 
overlooked. 

Senator  Harkin.  I  appreciate  that. 

Ms.  Schrader,  do  you  have  anything  to  add?  I  was  just  comment- 
ing on  that,  and  it  was  really  more  in  terms  of  a  statement  than 
a  question,  I  guess. 

Ms.  Schrader.  No. 

Senator  Harkin.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman,  for  being  so  patient  with  me. 

The. Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Coats  has  said  he  will  hold  his  questions  until  the  next 
panel. 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  one  question.  Madam  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  am  sorry;  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  just  one  question  of  Mrs.  Pines,  and  that 
is,  don't  the  one-stop  job  centers  resolve  many  of  the  problems  that 
we  are  talking  about  and  that  you  raised  in  your  testimony? 

Ms.  Pines.  No,  not  unless  we  get  massive  waivers  to  have  one 
information  system  and  common  definitions  and  all  that.  What  it 
does  is  it  begins  to  create  the  framework  for  doing  that.  But  still, 
all  that  hard  work  about  dealing  with  multiple  mnding  streams, 
whether  they  be  10,  12,  or  154,  is  not  solved  by  simply  collocating 
them. 

Senator  Pell.  But  the  situation  would  at  least  be  improved. 

Ms.  Pines.  It  would  certainly  improve,  but  we  still  have  to  do  the 
hard  work  to  begin  to  put  a  coherent  system  together. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  say  that  realistically,  we  do  not  need 
a  major  overhaul  in  order  to  get  it  right. 

Ms.  Pines.  Well,  we  could  get  into  a  definition  of  what  a  major 
overhaul  is.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  major  overhaul. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  is. 

Ms.  Pines.  I  think  beginning  to  group  these  funding  streams, 
targeted  at  certain  target  gfroups,  is  a  major  overhaul.  I  think  hav- 
ing common  definitions  and  common  information  systems  is  a 
major  overhaul.  More  involvement  of  employers  is  a  major  over- 
haul, and  sorting  out  what  are  the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibilities, and  what  do  we  want  to  devolve  to  State  and  local  areas. 
I  would  nope  we  do  not  just  put  the  money  on  the  stump  and  say 
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every  helping  profession  is  a  bureaucracy.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
ven'  dangerous  decision. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  everybody  for  coming.  It  has  been  very 
interesting  testimony,  and  I  am  very  appreciative  of  your  willing- 
ness to  be  the  first  panel.  I  think  you  have  given  us  a  lot  of  food 
for  thought. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Penes.  Thank  you  for  having  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  second  panel,  and 
I  will  just  say  that  unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of  other  orga- 
nizing committees  meeting  this  morning  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  having  to  divide  time  among  otner  com- 
mittees. But  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  real  interest  and 
that  the  testimony  is  not  going  to  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

Let  me  introduce  the  panel,  and  then  I  would  like  to  turn  it  over 
to  Senator  Coats  who  must  leave  for  another  committee,  but  he 
would  like  to  make  a  few  opening  remarks. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Carol  D'Amico,  who  is  director  of  the 
Educational  Excellence  Network  with  the  Hudson  Institute  of  Indi- 
anapolis, IN.  Clarence  Crawford  is  associate  director  of  education 
and  employment  issues  with  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
Jane  Ross  is  associate  director  of  income  security  issues  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

We  welcome  all  tnree  of  you. 

Senator  Coats? 

Senator  Coats.  Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  tak- 
ing up  a  subject  that  the  committee  can  really  sink  its  teeth  into 
and  hopefully  make  some  very,  very  substantive  changes  in  the 
way  that  our  Federal  iob  training  progprams  are  administered. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you  have  asked  Carol  D'Amico  of 
the  Hudson  Institute  to  testify  before  us  this  morning.  She  has  in- 
sights that  I  think  go  in  the  general  direction  that  we  ought  to  be 
going  and  that  will  be  important  to  the  committee. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  representatives  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  are  here. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  we  need  to  do  radical  surgery  on  the 
Federal  iob  training  program,  just  some  very  basic  facts,  which 
have  prooably  already  been  mentioned  but  I  would  mention  again, 
I  think  lead  us  to  that  inevitable  conclusion. 

We  have  learned  that  there  are  14  Federal  agencies  that  cur- 
rently have  oversight  over  154  separate  job  training  programs. 
When  you  look  at  the  chart  which  outlines  the  executive  branch 
agencies  responsible  for  employment  training  programs,  it  looks 
like  a  Rube  Goldberg  contraption,  and  you  wonder  how  any  Federal 
dollars  ever  get  through  this  maze  to  the  individuals  who  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  the  funds  to  provide  the  actual  job  training. 

When  ^ou  look  at  the  work  that  GAO  has  been  asked  to  do  and 
the  studies  that  they  have  provided,  you  have  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  one  is  paying  any  attention  to  them.  I  will  just  read 
the  titles:  "Basic  Progp^am  Data  often  Missing  on  Multiple  Employ- 
ment Training  Programs";  a  second  study,  "Overlapping  Programs 
can  Add  Unnecessary  Administrative  Costs";  a  third  study,  "Con- 
flicting Requirements  Hamper  Delivery  of  Services";  a  fourth  study, 
"Most  Federal  Agencies  Do  Not  Know  if  Their  Programs  are  Work- 
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ing  Effectively";  "National  Employment  Training  Strategy  Needed"; 
"Major  Overhaul  is  Needed";  "Overlap  Among  Programs  Raises 
Questions  about  Efficiency." 

Now,  these  are  the  studies  that  have  been  commissioned,  and  the 
consequence  of  all  that  is  that  this  is  the  structure  that  remains 
that  administers  154  separate  programs. 

I  would  suggest,  Madam  Chairman,  that  we  do  not  need  any 
more  studies;  we  do  not  need  any  more  agencies  structured  to  over- 
see what  is  going  on.  We  need  radical,  major  surgery  of  the  Federal 
job  training  apparatus  so  that  we  can  start  doing  something  that 
works  in  getting  people  work. 

Now,  Carol  D'Amico  is  going  to  testify  to  what  I  think  are  some 
very  essential  efforts  that  need  to  be  imdertaken  and  direct  our  as- 
sessment to  allowing  States  and  local  communities  much  more 
flexibility  in  terms  of  administering  these  programs,  because  most 
of  their  effort  and  most  of  their  time  is  spent  checking  off  the 
boxes,  filling  out  the  forms,  and  sending  paperwork  to  all  these 
Federal  agencies,  which  accumulates,  meets  the  requirements  so 
that  they  get  the  money,  but  obviously  never  gets  reviewed,  be- 
cause GAO  has  now  gfiven  us  seven  studies  telling  us  nobody  is 
looking  at  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

She  is  also  saying  that  we  should  emphasize  results  rather  than 
process,  that  we  are  spending  all  of  our  time  on  the  process  of  pro- 
viding funds,  and  we  are  spending  very  little  time  looking  at  the 
results  of  how  these  funds  translate  into  jobs  for  people  who  need 
jobs. 

So  we  have  a  monumental  task  ahead  of  us.  I  know  the  chair- 
man's commitment,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  effort  in 
working  with  her  and  other  members  of  the  committee  in  truly  re- 
making and  simplifying  and  making  much  more  efficient  a  needed 
program,  but  one  which  currently  is  not  doing  the  job. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  that  is  provided,  and  I  thank 
Carol  and  Mr,  Crawford  and  Ms.  Ross,  and  I  also  apologize  for  hav- 
ing to  be  in  and  out  and  back  and  forth  between  Armed  Services 
and  other  committees  where  we  are  in  the  process  of  reorganizing. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  interject  these  remarks  here.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  to  craft  an  effective  piece  of  legislation 
that  reforms  this  system. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Coats.  Senator 
Coats  has,  of  course,  been  an  active  participant  in  this  committee 
in  the  past,  and  will  be  chairing  the  children  and  families  sub- 
committee. 

I  think  we  are  off  to  a  good  start  because  we  have  had  some  in- 
teresting observations  from  the  first  panel,  and  the  second  panel 
now  will  fill  us  in  on  some  of  the  intricacies  of  all  the  complicated 
structure  that  you  were  pointing  out. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Coats. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  D'Amico,  we  will  start  with  you. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  CAROL  D'AMICO,  DIRECTOR,  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCELLENCE  NETWORK,  THE  HUDSON  INSTITUTE,  INDIAN- 
APOLIS,  IN;  CLARENCE  C.  CRAWFORD,  ASSOCIATE  DIREC- 
TOR, EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  ISSUES,  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  DIVISION,  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  AND  JANE  L.  ROSS, 
ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  INCOME  SECURITY  ISSUES,  GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTING  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ms.  D'Amico,  Thank  you,  and  good  morning,  Senator  Kasse- 
baum,  Senator  Coats.  Thank  you  very  much  for  those  kind  com- 
ments. 

My  name  is  Carol  D'Amico,  and  I  am  a  research  fellow  at  the 
Hudson  Institute  and  a  member  of  the  Indianapolis  private  indus- 
try council.  I  was  appointed  to  the  Indianapolis  PIC  in  1993  by  the 
city's  current  mayor,  Stephen  Goldsmith. 

I  have  a  long  history  of  working  in  education,  employment  and 
training,  that  is  detailed  in  my  written  testimony,  and  I  will  not 
go  through  it.  I  currently  serve  as  the  director  of  the  Educational 
Excellence  Network,  which  is  a  national  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion, expertise  advice  and  assistance  on  education  reform. 

I  would  like  to  talk  today  briefly  about  the  key  problems  I  see 
inhibiting  the  effectiveness  of  jobs  prog^ranis  from  a  local  commu- 
nity perspective. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  completely 
reorient  the  way  it  regulates  these  programs  in  order  to  emphasize 
results  rather  than  process.  Right  now,  the  Federal  Government 
holds  sponsors  of  these  programs  accountable  for  complying  with 
hundreds  of  regulations  instead  of  judging  them  by  what  they  are 
accomplishing,  that  is,  whether  they  are  getting  people  private  sec- 
tor jobs. 

I  am  not  sure  who  used  this  expression  first,  because  it  has  been 
quoted  so  often  with  regard  to  education  reform,  but  it  applies  here 
as  well.  In  job  training  programs,  we  currently  hold  the  process 
constant  through  regulation  and  allow  the  results  to  vary,  when  in- 
stead we  should  be  allowing  the  process  to  vary  and  holding  the 
results  constant. 

When  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  private  industry  council, 
I  was  surprised  by  how  many  programs  tnere  are  in  our  commu- 
nity that  provide  job  training  and  how  little  discretion  local  com- 
munities have  to  design  their  own  programs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment determines  so-called  target  groups  that  we  must  provide  serv- 
ices to,  and  it  tells  us  how  many  people  form  each  of  those  groups 
we  must  serve.  We  do  not  have  the  discretion  to  determine  our  own 
target  groups  and  to  set  our  own  priorities  for  whom  we  want  to 
serve,  based  on  the  needs  of  our  communities. 

Crafting  job  training  programs  for  a  competitive  work  force  is  not 
an  endeavor  where  one  size  fits  all.  In  Indianapolis,  for  instance, 
we  have  a  very  high  dropout  rate  for  minority  males,  and  they  rep- 
resent a  large  percentage  of  our  unemployed.  We  could  not,  even 
if  we  wanted  to,  take  the  bulk  of  our  Federal  money  and  target  it 
toward  that  group.  If  we  did,  we  would  held  out  of  compliance  with 
Federal  regiilations  and  risk  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 
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Nor  can  we  as  a  community  determine  our  own  measures  of  suc- 
cess. We  cannot  decide,  for  example,  that  the  only  acceptable  out- 
come of  our  employment  and  training  programs  is  job  placement 
and  job  retention  over  a  sustained  period  of  time.  We  could  not  uni- 
laterally make  that  decision,  again,  without  risk  of  being  out  of 
compliance  with  regulations  and  the  threat  of  losing  considerable 
Federal  funds. 

At  the  same  time  that  you  would  focus  on  results,  you  could  also 
send  a  very  important  message  that  we  stop  sneering  at  so-called 
low-wage,  dead-end  jobs.  The  real  dead  end  in  our  society  is  not 
working  at  all.  Working  at  a  job,  any  job,  is  the  first  step  toward 
self-sufficiency,  and  this  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  any  fed- 
erally-funded jobs  program. 

Mayor  Goldsmith  in  Indianapolis  has  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  a  trade  with  the  Federal  Government — ^reduce  the 
amount  of  money  the  city  gets  in  exchange  for  the  freedom  and 
flexibility  to  invest  those  dollars  to  meet  our  cit^s  needs.  Hold  us 
accountable  for  what  we  accomplish,  not  how  we  accomplish  it.  We 
could  do  as  much  or  more  with  less  money  if  we  could  invest  it  to 
suit  our  local  circumstances. 

This  would  also  solve  another  problem.  If  we  focused  on  job 
placement  and  retention,  we  would  stop  spending  considerable  ef- 
fort and  money  on  providing  basic  academic  skills  to  youth  and 
adults  who  do  not,  for  whatever  reason,  succeed  in  school.  Too 
often,  the  job  training  system  is  running  a  parallel  or  shadow  edu- 
cation system  for  people  who  slip  through  the  cracks  of  the  regular 
school  system.  While  this  may  oe  an  important  public  service,  in 
a  climate  of  decreasing  or  stabilizing  public  funds,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  expect  the  jobs  program  to  take  on  this  responsibility; 
instead,  we  snould  shift  the  burden  of  providing  basic  academic 
skills  back  to  the  public  schools  and  hold  them  accountable  for 
doing  the  job  right  the  first  time. 

Another  problem  I  would  like  to  highlight  is,  as  the  GAO  will 
point  out  and  will  talk  about  more  extensively,  is  that  there  is  no 
overall  coordination  of  employment  and  training  progn^ams  at  the 
local  level.  I  think  when  the  private  industry  council  was  envi- 
sioned, it  was  envisioned  that  they  would  be  an  influential  policy 
group  and  would  be  able  to  marshal  all  of  the  resources  in  the  com- 
munity for  job  training  and  job  placement.  This  has  not  happened 
that  way. 

The  private  industry  coxmcil  spends  almost  all  of  its  time  admin- 
istering the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  which  realistically  is  a 
very  small  piece  of  the  pie  and  represents  a  very  small  percentage 
of  tne  money  that  comes  to  a  community  for  education,  employment 
and  training. 

The  problem  that  that  results  in  is  a  lack  of  participation  by  the 
business  community.  High-level  CEOs  and  other  community  lead- 
ers are  not  going  to  invest  their  time  talking  about  the  nitty-g^tty 
details  of  the  JTPA  program  and  filling  out  forms  and  making  sure 
that  we  are  in  compliance  with  the  latest  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernment edicts. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  offer  two  gliding  principles  for  you  to 
consider  as  you  craft  a  new  emplojrment  and  training  system.  First, 
streamline  and  deregulate  the  progp^ams,  and  hold  communities  ac- 
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countable  for  tangible  results,  namely,  getting  people  jobs.  Second, 
consider  the  voucher  idea  put  forth  by  the  administration  that 
gives  government  money  to  individuals  to  purchase  their  own 
training,  after  they  have  a  job.  "Work  first"  should  be  the  ^ding 
principle  in  providing  training  assistance.  And  gfiving  purchasing 
power  directly  to  individuals  who  seek  training  would  go  a  long 
way  to  improving  the  accountability  of  the  programs. 

And  I  cannot  resist  adding  that  I  would  be  happy  to  come  back 
at  a  later  time  and  discuss  tne  voucher  concept  as  it  relates  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  D'Amico  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crawford? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Grood  morning,  Madam  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  talk  about  our 
work  on  the  many  Federal  employment  training  programs. 

In  1991,  based  on  a  request  from  this  committee,  we  found  that 
there  were  125  employment  training  programs.  In  1993,  we  were 
asked  to  update  those  numbers,  and  we  found  that  the  number  had 
increased  to  154. 

Turning  your  attention  to  the  board  to  the  panel's  right,  you  will 
see  a  list  of  the  titles — and  we  appreciate  Senator  Coats'  reading 
the  titles  there  for  us  earlier.  My  lead-in  here  was  that  we  thought 
the  titles  would  tell  the  story. 

Senator  Coats.  I  apologize. 

Mr,  Crawford.  That  is  quite  all  right. 

Many  of  these  studies  were  requested  by  members  of  this  com- 
mittee— the  chairman.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Harkin,  Senator 
Simon.  However,  today  we  must  report  that  the  number  of  pro- 
grams has  grown  to  163. 

Despite  having  admirable  goals,  as  many  of  the  panelists  on  the 
first  panel  mentioned,  these  programs  represent  a  narrowly  focused 
collection  that  adds  unnecessary  administrative  costs  and  confuses 
and  frustrates  people. 

On  the  second  board,  you  can  see  that  instead  of  14  departments 
and  agencies,  we  now  have  15,  The  Justice  Department  is  a  new 
addition  to  this  list.  And  if  you  think  about  just  the  nine  programs 
that  serve  the  economically  disadvantaged,  you  have  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  Labor,  HHS,  HUD  and  Agriculture  administer- 
ing these  programs,  spending  over  $3  billion  a  year. 

If  you  just  look  at  JOBS,  JTPA,  and  the  foodstamp  employment 
and  training  programs,  you  will  find  that  these  services  are  admin- 
istered through  a  network  of  thousands  of  local  offices — sometimes, 
these  offices  are  all  within  the  same  communities. 

The  amount  spend  on  the  programs  is  unknown.  That  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  some  programs  do  not  track  costs;  there  are 
different  definitions  of  administrative  costs.  Estimates  range  any- 
where from  7  to  20  percent.  Some  experts  believe  that  eliminating 
this  duplication  of  programs  could  have  substantial  savings. 

Next,  the  current  system  confuses  those  people  in  need  of  help. 
Employers  have  reported  that  the  system  is  slow  to  meet  their 
needs.  And  as  we  have  heard  from  the  last  panel,  administrators 
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also  complain  about  the  conflicting  eligibility  requirements  and  re- 
porting cycles. 

After  spending  billions  of  dollars,  we  must  now  report  that  most 
agencies  do  not  know  if  their  programs  are  actually  helping  people 
find  jobs. 

Turning  your  attention  to  our  third  and  final  board,  looking  at 
the  first  bar,  the  tallest  one,  we  can  see  that  most  of  the  programs 
do  track  expenditures,  and  that  is  great;  we  do  need  to  make  sure 
that  the  Federal  dollars  are  not  being  misspent.  But  as  we  move 
to  look  at  the  other  bars,  the  news  will  not  be  nearly  as  good. 

For  example,  not  shown  on  the  chart  is  the  fact  that  40  percent 
of  the  programs  cannot  accurately  tell  how  many  people  are  being 
served.  That  includes  the  JOBS  program,  and  my  colleague  Jane 
Ross  will  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  that  in  just  a  minute. 

Moving  to  the  middle  bar.  Madam  Chairman,  as  you  know  fi-om 
the  study  that  you  have  requested  and  the  work  that  we  did  for 
this  committee  this  summer,  most  agencies  do  not  collect  outcome 
data.  For  example,  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  agencies  know  if 
their  people  get  jobs;  a  small  proportion  know  whether  people  are 
getting  jobs  and  at  what  wage,  and  whether  the  jobs  are  training- 
related. 

Looking  at  the  final  bar,  you  will  see  that  a  handful  of  programs 
have  actually  conducted  what  we  would  call  effectiveness  studies. 
These  studies  are  essentially  designed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
people  who  receive  the  treatment  do  better,  generally,  than  people 
who  do  not.  And  what  we  found — and  I  will  summarize  just  three 
of  the  studies — in  the  JTPA  area,  questions  were  raised  about  the 
effectiveness,  indicating  that  there  were  slight  improvements  in 
earnings  and  employment  at  best.  For  the  foodstamp  emplo3niient 
training  program,  the  researchers  found  no  discernible  effect  on 
earnings,  probability  of  finding  work  and  the  amount  of  work.  And 
for  the  trade  adjustment  assistance  program,  they  found  that  train- 
ing did  not  have  a  substantial  positive  effect  on  employment. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  Chairman,  we  have  a  system  that  wastes 
resources,  confuses  clients,  employers,  and  administrators  and, 
after  spending  billions  of  dollars  annually,  we  do  not  know  if  the 
programs  are  really  helping  people  find  jobs. 

This  concludes  my  oral  statement.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Crawford. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Crawford  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Ross? 

Ms.  Ross.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman,  Senator  Kennedy.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  review  of  the  employment 
training  program  that  was  assigned  specifically  to  deal  with  the  re- 
cipients of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  or  AFDC. 
AFDC,  as  you  know,  is  the  program  that  provides  cash  benefits  or 
welfare  to  mothers  and  their  children. 

What  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  is  talk  about  some  of  the  issues  that 
we  have  seen  within  the  JOBS  program  that  would  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  part  of  any  consolidation  or  welfare  reform  effort,  so  I 
am  going  to  deal  with  a  particular  program. 
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As  the  Congress  considers  the  effectiveness  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployment training  system  and  as  it  considers  welfare  reform,  it 
faces  the  particular  challenge  of  moving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
parents  from  welfare  to  work.  Since  the  late  1960's,  the  country 
has  made  several  efforts  at  reforming  employment  training  pro- 
grams in  order  to  reduce  the  dependence  of  poor  families  on  wel- 
fare payments. 

The  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Program,  or  JOBS,  was 
created  in  1988  and  was  designed  specifically  to  provide  AFDC  par- 
ents with  the  help  they  need  to  avoid  long-term  dependence.  It  is 
this  program  that  Ms.  Schrader  was  talking  about  and  giving  her 
examples  from  Alexandria. 

You  asked  us  in  particular  to  discuss  the  success  of  JOBS  in 
moving  AFDC  recipients  into  employment.  Our  conclusion  is  that 
although  billions  have  been  spent,  the  JOBS  program  has  not 
transformed  AFDC  into  a  transitional  cash  assistance  program  that 
focuses  on  employment. 

Relatively  few  are  served  in  JOBS,  and  some  of  those  most  at 
risk  of  long  welfare  stays,  such  as  teen  parents,  have  not  been  ade- 
quately served.  In  addition,  the  JOBS  program  is  not  well-focused 
on  the  ultimate  goal  of  employment.  First,  as  in  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's employment  training  programs,  the  number  of  JOBS  partici- 
pants who  have  become  employed  is  simply  unknown.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  just  discussing  this  point.  Second,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rewards  States  for  placing  AFDC  recipients  in  education 
and  training,  but  not  for  finding  the  jobs.  Third,  the  programs  in 
most  communities  do  not  have  close  links  with  employers  who 
could  actually  help  find  and  create  jobs  for  their  AFDC  clients. 

Let  me  spend  just  a  minute  giving  you  some  background  on  the 
JOBS  program.  In  1988,  the  Congress  created  JOBS  to  serve  as  the 
principal  vehicle  for  transforming  the  culture  of  both  welfare  offices 
and  welfare  recipients  so  that  all  parties  would  view  cash  benefits 
as  temporary  assistance  on  the  path  to  employment,  and  not  as  a 
permanent  entitlement. 

The  program  is  run  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  at  the  State  and  local  level,  it  is  run  by  welfare  agen- 
cies. JOBS  relies  very  heavily  in  the  communities  on  resources 
from  JTPA,  adult  basic  education,  high  schools,  and  so  on. 

Between  1989  and  1994,  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
spent  almost  $8  billion  through  the  JOBS  program  to  provide 
AFDC  recipients  with  education,  training  and  support  service  such 
as  child  care  and  transportation.  JOBS  in  those  few  years  has  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  Federal  employment  training  programs. 

But  when  we  look  at  who  is  participating  in  JOBS,  we  find  that 
relatively  few  of  those  on  AFDC  are  actually  being  served.  Based 
on  recent  data,  about  11  percent  of  the  more  than  4.5  million  adult 
recipients  on  AFDC  were  actually  participating  in  the  JOBS  edu- 
cation and  training  activities.  That  is  11  percent. 

Now,  more  than  half  of  the  AFDC  recipients  are  exempt  from 
JOBS  because  they  are  caring  for  a  child.  But  of  the  half  who  were 
not  exempt,  the  people  who  were  actually  supposed  to  be  partici- 
pating in  this  program,  only  a  quarter  were  involved  in  any  kind 
of  activity. 
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Now  let  me  turn  to  JOBS'  lack  of  focus  on  employment.  Today, 
more  than  5  years  after  JOBS  was  implemented,  we  do  not  know 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  helping  poor  families  become  em- 
ployed and  avoid  long-term  welfare  dependence.  We  have  data  on 
the  dollars  spent  on  JOBS,  on  services  provided,  and  on  the  num- 
ber and  tvpes  of  participants  served.  However,  these  data  tell  us 
nothing  about  how  JOBS  is  doing  moving  people  into  emplojrment. 
HHS  simplv  does  not  track  the  number  of  job  participants  who  get 
or  retain  iobs  or  leave  AFDC  each  year. 

Given  that  no  data  are  collected  on  the  numbers  finding  jobs,  cer- 
tainly HHS  cannot  hold  the  States  accountable  for  employment 
outcomes.  The  current  Federal  requirements  for  performance 
standards  for  JOBS  focus  on  the  number  of  people  receiving  train- 
ing. As  a  result,  JOBS  programs  focus  more  on  getting  clients  into 
program  activities  than  into  employment  or  off  AFDC. 

At  one  site  we  visited,  a  woman  had  successfully  completed  sev- 
eral different  training  programs,  but  was  not  workin^f.  Under  the 
current  performance  system,  each  training  program  this  woman  at- 
tended helps  the  program  receive  its  fiill  share  of  Federal  funding^ 
yet  she  remained  unemployed  and  on  AFDC. 

HHS  has  told  the  Congress  it  is  going  to  include  performance 
standards  on  number  employed  and  number  leaving  AFDC.  How- 
ever, HHS  does  not  expect  to  implement  these  standards  until 
1998 — a  decade  after  the  JOBS  legislation  was  signed  into  law. 

We  have  also  found  that  most  JOBS  programs  at  the  local  level 
have  very  weak  links  with  employers.  Now,  tiiis  is  something  that 
we  have  heard  several  times  this  morning — ^how  do  you  actually 
move  from  training  to  help  people  with  jobs. 

One  way  programs  can  help  clients,  especially  welfare  recipients 
who  may  nave  limited  experience  in  securing  jobs,  is  by  conducting 
job  development  activities,  including  identifying  job  openings,  mar- 
keting clients  to  employers,  and  arranging  interviews  for  clients. 

I  spoke  with  a  lob  developer  in  Riverside,  CA  who  was  a  member 
of  several  local  business  organizations,  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Rotary  Club,  and  she  used  her  connections 
there  to  promote  jobs.  However,  our  nationally  representative  sam- 
ple of  JOBS  administrators,  shows  that  about  40  percent  of  the 
programs  have  no  full-time  or  part-time  staff  dedicated  to  this  in- 
credibly important  job  development  activity. 

Programs  can  also  work  with  employers  in  other  ways.  They  can 
help  with  things  like  on-the-job  training  and  with  grant  diversion 
programs.  Yet  in  1994,  less  than  one-third  of  the  counties  placed 
participants  in  on-the-job  training  or  work  supplementation  pro- 
grams. 

Administrators  whom  we  spoke  with  said  that  too  much  time  and 
effort  was  needed  to  develop  these  kinds  of  activities. 

Let  me  conclude.  The  JOBS  program  does  not  provide  the  strong 
engine  that  is  needed  to  move  significant  numbers  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents into  employment  and  off  AFDC.  While  progress  has  been 
made  in  implementing  JOBS,  the  program  is  not  well-focused  on 
employment  as  the  ultimate  goal.  JOBS  focuses  too  much  on  proc- 
ess, not  enough  on  results,  £ind  it  does  not  do  nearly  enough  to  help 
AFDC  recipients  find  employers  who  actually  may  be  willing  to 
hire  them. 
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Madam  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  statement. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Ross  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Ross,  and  I  would  again  thank 
all  three  of  you. 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  and  all  three  of  you  please 
feel  free  to  respond,  drawing  perhaps  on  some  insights  from  your 
having  heard  tne  first  panel,  because  some  of  what  they  said  fits 
in  with  some  of  the  comments  you  have  made. 

I  get  so  frustrated  because  there  is  no  data  to  really  draw  specific 
conclusions  about  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  be  expected  to  get  a  program  going  that  is  going 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  when  we  have  so  little  data  that 
helps  us  to  really  understand  the  weaknesses  in  these  programs. 

I  have  been  told  from  one  program  or  another  that  it  is  because 
there  are  not  the  resources  in  that  program  for  personnel  to  follow 
through  with  participants.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  put  a 
lot  of  money  into  these  programs,  and  my  guess  is,  Ms.  Ross,  in 
your  analysis  of  the  JOBS  program,  that  iust  more  money  into  the 
program  would  not  solve  the  problems  of  tne  program. 

Ms.  Ross.  I  think  it  is  our  opinion  that  we  have  no  idea  what 
more  money  would  do;  that  until  you  get  some  measures  of  out- 
comes, you  do  not  have  a  good  sense  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  way  of  knowing  why  it  has 
taken  so  lon^  for  HHS  to  develop  standards  of  accountability  in  the 
program?  Is  it  lack  of  personnel/ 

Ms.  Ross.  I  am  not  sure — I  do  not  think  it  is  lack  of  personnel. 
I  know  that  HHS  has  tried  to  do  two  things  with  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram.  One  was  to  make  sure  that  certain  kmds  of  people  were  ac- 
tually going  to  be  involved  in  training,  and  that  is  really  important. 
They  wanted  to  get  at  people  who  were  hard  to  serve.  They  did  not 
want  to  have  the  program  just  creaming  easy  cases  off  the  top.  So 
they  first  developed  these  participation  standards.  That  is  impor- 
tant, and  it  was  critical  in  the  legislation. 

The  legislation  also  says  after  you  get  those  in  place  and  get  the 
program  running  a  little  bit,  you  have  to  get  right  on  to  the  busi- 
ness of  having  outcome  measures,  and  they  were  supposed  to  have 
these  in  place  in  1993.  It  is  complicated  to  figure  out  what  outcome 
measures  ought  to  be  and  how  you  are  going  to  make  sure  that  you 
adjust  in  local  areas,  if  you  are  going  to  put  money  on  the  stump 
to  reward  people  who  perform  well. 

Nonetheless  there  are  other  job  training  prognrams  like  JTPA 
that  have  shown  the  way,  so  it  does  not  seem  that  complicated  to 
begin.  We  all  know  that  you  want  to  know  first  how  many  people 
were  being  employed,  how  many  people  left  AFDC  as  a  result  of 
welfare,  and  what  were  their  wage  levels. 

So  I  am  not  entirely  sure  what  has  held  up  HHS  because  they 
had,  within  the  legislation  that  you  passed,  this  mandate,  and  they 
missed  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  a  comment  Ms. 
D'Amico  made  about  entry-level  jobs  because  so  oft^n  I  think  you 
hear  people  say,  well,  it  was  just  an  entry-level  job,  and  it  would 
not  do.  What  is  the  biggest  obstacle  to  getting  over  perhaps  not 
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wanting  to  accept  an  entry-level  job  and  a  support  system  that  en- 
courages vou  to  keep  that  job  and  then  move  up  in  the  system? 

Ms.  D'Amico.  I  think  we  have  to  change  the  mind-set  of  a  lot  of 
people  who  work  in  the  employment  and  training  industry.  Quite 
frankly,  there  is  an  attitude  among  some  of  the  industry  people 
that  those  jobs  are  not  good  enough,  even  sometimes  when  the  par- 
ticipants in  these  programs  would  take  those  jobs. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  be  sure  we  provide  the  support  services 
talked  about  this  morning — the  child  care,  and  some  health  care 
benefits.  But  I  think  that  unfortunately,  it  is  a  mind-set,  and  that 
is  why  I  suggested  to  the  committee  that  you  could  go  a  long  way 
by  saying  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dead-end  job.  The  dead  end 
is  not  having  any  job  at  all.  And  that  message  needs  to  be  sent 
through  the  agencies  that  administer  these  programs. 

The  Chairman.  You  talked  about  vouchers — and  the  administra- 
tion is  talking  about  a  voucher  system,  of  course — that  trainees 
could  use  to  pursue  whatever  type  of  training  they  wish.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you,  as  you  are  familiar  with  the  programs  in  Indianap- 
olis and  elsewhere,  what  kind  of  mechanism  should  be  in  place  to 
monitor  those  programs,  and  are  we  going  to  get  any  better  out- 
comes from  those  programs  if  there  is  just  a  voucher  out  there  that 
you  can  use?  Do  you  worry  about  being  able  to  monitor  outcomes 
from  this  approacn? 

Ms.  D'Amico.  I  think  if  we  had  the  PIC  doing  what  it  really 
should  be  doing,  and  that  is  focusing  on  the  resiilts  of  these  pro- 
grams and  the  outcomes,  they  could  provide  the  consumer  informa- 
tion that  would  be  needed  for  the  clients  to  make  good  choices. 
They  would  be  looking  at  the  outcomes  from  these  programs  and 
telling  the  consumers,  these  are  good  programs  that  will  get  you 
a  job,  and  these  are  not  good  programs.  And  you  would  have  to  em- 
power the  PIC  to  do  that.  You  would  have  to  empower  a  group  in 
the  community,  shall  I  say,  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  then  the  PIC  would  say,  but  you  cannot  use 
your  voucher  in  this  program  because  it  is  not- 

Ms.  D'Amico.  They  would  put  their  seal  of  approval  on  programs 
that  show  results,  and  they  would  shut  down  programs  that  do  not 
show  results.  I  think  too  often,  we  are  rimning  these  employment 
and  training  progn*ams  in  the  local  communities,  and  we  keep  fund- 
ing them  and  funding  them  and  renewing  their  contracts,  and  they 
just  have  these  sort  of  lifetime  contracts  to  do  job  training  pro- 
grams, and  no  one  ever  shuts  them  down  for  lack  of  performance 
or  even  looks  at  their  performance,  really.  There  are  other  factors 
considered  when  you  enter  into  these  contractual  agreements,  I 
think,  at  the  local  level. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  would  agree  that  to  make  a  voucher  pro- 
gram successful,  and  because  it  is  using  Federal  funds,  that  you 
have  got  to  have  some  gatekeeper  there,  somewhere 

Ms.  D'Amico.  I  would  agree,  absolutely. 

The  Chairman  [continuing].  And  the  closer  to  the  community 
where  it  is  being  used,  the  better. 

Ms.  D'Amico.  Right.  And  if  you  rearrange  the  program  so  the  re- 
sults matter,  and  not  compliance  with  regulations,  you  do  send  the 
message  that  somebody  in  the  community  is  responsible  for  looking 
at  the  outcomes. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crawford,  in  your  analysis  at  GAO,  have  you 
given  any  thought  to  whether  the  voucher  system  would  perhaps 
be  an  answer  to  some  of  the  problems  that  have  been  discussed 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  the  voucher  system  would  offer  some  op- 
portunities. I  think  there  are  certain  cautions  that  we  would  have 
and  they  would  be  around  the  issues  of  data. 

First,  for  people  to  make  informed  decisions,  they  need  to  have 
information  about  programs  and  whether  these  particular  provid- 
ers are  providing  quality  services. 

A  second  type  of  data  that  we  think  would  be  necessary  is  from 
the  accountability  standpoint.  These  are  Federal  dollars,  and  we 
need  to  look  at  outcomes  and  hold  people  accountable  for  outcomes. 

And  perhaps  a  third  slice  at  this  issue  of  data  would  be  in  terms 
of  independent  assessment,  making  sure  that  someone,  before  they 
go  to  a  service  provider  for  clerical  skills  or  whatever  skills,  that 
there  is  an  independent  assessment  made  of  that  person's  needs 
and  what  that  person  may  need.  Perhaps  in  a  system  like  that,  the 
lady  in  the  earlier  panel  who  expressed  frustration  over  the  fact 
that  she  had  a  learning  disability  that  went  undetected  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  that  kind  of  situation  would  not  occur. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  good  information  system,  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  big  consideration  for  me.  How  do 
you  get  such  a  good  information  system?  Isn't  this  going  to  be  a 
major  undertaking  in  and  of  itself?  If  you  had  the  kind  of  data 
bank  that  could  have  tracked  her  record  from  high  school— or  jun- 
ior high  school  because  that  is  the  point  where  it  should  have  been 
picked  up  as  far  as  problems  with  a  learning  disability — ^if  you  had 
the  kind  of  data  bank  that  could  track  someone  throughout  the 
process,  when  someone  entered  a  JOBS  program  three  or  four 
times,  keeping  track  of  the  different  programs  thev  entered  and 
why  they  have  or  have  not  worked — we  are  talking  about  a  tremen- 
dous overhaul  to  ever  get  an  information  system  like  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  that  building  such  a  system  would  have 
to  be  an  incremental  process.  I  do  not  think  that  we  would  be  in 
a  position  today  to  do  that.  I  think  that  things  that  could  be  done 
to  help  move  in  that  direction  would  be  if  you  had  fewer  pro- 
grams— right  now,  we  have  163  programs,  and  I  imderstand  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  others  had  questions  about  the  number,  but  is 
it  a  lot  of  programs — and  what  you  would  have  to  do  now,  if  we 
would  try  to  do  it  in  the  current  system,  would  be  we  would  almost 
have  to  go  program  by  program  and  in  some  cases,  invent  an  infor- 
mation system,  in  other  cases,  we  would  have  to  modify  a  system. 

I  think  what  the  committee  laid  out  this  summer  would  be  basic 
kinds  of  information  we  would  want  to  know — are  people  getting  a 
job;  how  much  money  are  we  spending;  what  wage  rates  are  people 
receiving;  is  the  iob  related  to  the  training  that  the  person  re- 
ceived. You  would  want  to  know,  for  example,  demographic  infor- 
mation and  characteristics  of  people. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  doing  now  is  a  review  of  block  grants 
and  looking  back  at  much  of  the  work  that  we  have  done,  and  one 
of  the  things  that  we  found  was  that  in  the  early  days,  there  was 
a  lack  of  data  with  some  of  the  block  gn'&i^ts.  And  wnat  has  hap- 
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pened,  as  we  can  best  reconstruct  this,  is  it  appears  that  because 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  were  not  in  a  position  to  know 
who  was  being  served  and  how  people  were  being  served,  whether 
they  got  jobs  or  other  kinds  of  services  from  these  block  gprants,  you 
become  very  susceptible  then  to  the  need  to  create  another  categor- 
ical. And  over  that  period  of  time,  there  was  a  whole  host  of 
categoricals,  because  we  just  did  not  know  who  was  being  served, 
what  happened  to  people,  and  so  on. 

So  I  think  data  would  be  a  key  to  any  system  that  we  are  going 
to  build  or  modify  for  the  future,  good  data. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  Senator  Kennedy's  questioning 
on  the  160-some  programs  and  what  is  included  in  that  analysis, 
and  of  course,  he  mentioned  Pell  Grants.  And  it  is  true  that  I  think 
on  the  whole,  you  do  not  necessarily  think  of  them  as  part  of  job 
training,  but  many  Pell  Grants  are  used  for  job  training  programs. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Absolutely.  In  talking  with  local  job  training  ad- 
ministrators, many  of  them  tell  us  that  Pell  Grants  at  the  local 
level  are  interchangeable  with  grants  from  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  and  others.  So  what  we  have  tried  to  do  with  our  list 
of  programs  is  to  separate  out,  based  on  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  those  funds  that  would  be  used  for  less 
than  4-year  institutions;  so  it  would  essentially  be  the  community 
colleges  and  trade  schools,  and  that  is  the  information  that  we 
have  requested  from  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  counted  the  proprietary  schools  and  the 
trade  school  programs,  for-profit  and  nonprofit? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  ma'am,  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  as  an  example,  you  listed  earlier  on  in 
the  small  print  some  of  the  programs,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
through  all  of  them,  but  I  think  people  do  not  realize  that  some  are 
certainly  very  small  and  probably  do  not  weigh  sigfnificantly  into 
the  whole  picture.  But  they  include  Foster  Grandparents,  Senior 
Companions,  and  then,  of  course,  foodstamps  is  a  major  component 
of  the  programs  that  are  counted — although,  again,  there  is  a  job 
training  component  to  the  Foodstamp  program.  There  is  the  Minor- 
ity Indian  Program,  minority  business  development  centers,  eco- 
nomic development  grants  for  public  works  and  development,  eco- 
nomic development  and  public  works  impact  program,  economic  de- 
velopment support  for  planning  organizations — these  are  all  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  So  it  is  a  wide  variety  of  some  very 
small  programs  and  some  that,  as  has  been  said  earlier,  have  been 
authorized  but  not  necessarily  appropriated  money  every  year. 

A  lot  of  comments  have  been  made  about  one-stop  shopping,  and 
I  guess  I  would  like  to  ask  all  three  of  you — and  the  earlier  panel 
and  I  think  Marion  Pines  particularly  pointed  out  that  unless 
changes  are  made,  one-stop  shopping  does  not  necessarily  answer 
the  problem,  either;  you  have  got  to  get  accountability  into  the 
process— does  anybody  have  any  thoughts  on  one-stop  shopping? 

Ms.  D'Amico? 

Ms.  D'Amico.  I  would  probably  second  what  you  just  said.  We 
tried  that  in  Indianapolis,  but  it  really  is  not  a  solution  to  the  out- 
comes problem.  And  also,  I  would  be  hesitant  myself  to  set  up  an- 
other bureaucracy  to  run  employment  and  training  programs.  I  am 
much    more    inclined    to    put    the    purchasing    power    and    the 
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empowerment  with  the  individual  rather  than  in  another  bureau- 
cratic type  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  one-stop  shopping,  so  to  speak,  did 
you  use  vour  State  employment  service? 

Ms.  dOVmico.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  everything  went  through  that.  Wouldn't  that 
be  a  center  where  you  could  get  data,  and  you  could  get  better  in- 
formation? 

Ms.  D'Amico.  You  would  think  so.  Merging  the  cultures  is  a  real- 
ly complicated  process — the  employment  service  sort  of  longstand- 
ing culture,  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  JOBS— it 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  we  are  attempting  that,  but  we  are 
long  way  from  it,  and  it  goes  toward  what  the  C^O  pointed  out — 
the  different  administrative  regulations,  the  different  ways  of  doing 
things,  the  acceptable  practices.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  carry  out 
in  the  current  structure. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  had  waivers  from  many  of  those  re- 
quirements, you  would  be  able  to  blend  them  together  much  more 
easily,  would  you  not? 

Ms.  D'Amico.  Yes,  you  would.  I  guess,  on  your  question  earlier, 
should  we  start  with  a  clean  slate  or  work  at  the  margin,  I  would 
say  yes,  you  can  work  through  the  waiver  process,  or  you  could 
start  with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  I  would  probably  be  more 
inclined  to  do  the  latter. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  you  almost  have  to  start  with  a 
clean  slate.  Otherwise,  you  do  just  tinker  around  the  edges  a  bit. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  one-stop  shopping  may  have  an  advantage 
in  that  it  offers  perhaps  a  clearer  point  of  entry  for  people.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mean,  as  was  mentioned,  that  the  programs  will 
function  more  in  an  integrated  or  coordinated  fashion;  but  maybe 
you  could  collocate  or  you  could  link  the  programs  with  an  informa- 
tion system,  and  vou  would  achieve  part  of  it. 

What  you  would  not  necessarily  achieve  with  one-stop  standing 
alone — one-stop  is  part  of  a  larger  strategy  may  have  merit — but 
standing  alone,  you  would  not  necessarily  reduce  the  amount  of  bu- 
reaucracy at  the  Federal  level  because  you  still  have  the  15  agen- 
cies and  40  offices  and  the  number  of  programs. 

What  you  find  in  a  number  of  States,  while  there  are  a  number 
of  States  that  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  rationalize  and  create 
work  force  development  strategies,  in  other  States,  though,  you  still 
find  at  the  State  level  in  some  instances  a  bureaucracy  that  mir- 
rors the  Federal.  You  will  find  quite  often  that  the  money  for  wel- 
fare programs  funnels  through  the  welfare  organization  in  a  State; 
or  the  money  for  training  programs  typically  comes  through  the 
labor  or  employment  programs,  or  education  funds  typically  come 
through  the  education  establishment  at  the  State  level. 

One-stop,  I  am  not  sure  would  necessarily  do  much  to  help  in 
that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  unless,  as  you  say,  the  one-stop  centers 
really  changed  and  reduced  the  amount  of  bureaucracy.  I  think  it 
has  merit  for  those  programs  that  are  funnelled  into  it  if  it  is 
changed  so  that  it  can  work  and  be  a  source  point  for  those  seeking 
training  and  retraining,  or  information  about  what  is  out  there  in 
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the  job  market.  But  it  would  take  a  lot  of  reconfiguration,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  to  make  it  work. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  Senator  Gorton,  if  I  may,  who  is  a  new 
member  of  the  committee  from  Washington  State. 

Do  you  have  any  questions,  Senator  Gorton? 

Senator  Gorton.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman.  I  am  just  happy 
to  listen  to  your  questions,  and  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  further  question — going 
back  to  the  first  panel.  It  seemed  obvious  to  me  through  several  of 
the  comments  that  there  was  poor  management  of  these  programs, 
I  guess  you  would  say,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  legislate 
good  management,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  everyone  could  easily 
drop  through  the  cracks.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  case  management 
personnel?  Is  there  a  shortage  of  social  workers  who  can  track  indi- 
viduals for  a  period  of  time?  Based  on  your  experience,  do  you  see 
this  as  a  problem? 

Ms.  Ross? 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  I  can  comment  a  little  bit  on  some  contrasting 
ways  we  have  seen  the  JOBS  program  work  with  welfare  recipi- 
ents. The  thing  I  would  most  like  to  tell  you  about  is  that  there 
are  places  where  people  are  very  caring  and  pay  a  lot  of  attention 
to  individuals.  The  particular  instance  I  have  in  mind  is  in  River- 
side County,  CA,  which  has  become  very  famous  as  a  place  that  is 
doing  good  work. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  it,  and  what  was  really  very  clear 
from  the  first  time  you  stepped  into  the  office  was  that  everybody 
who  was  there  on  the  staff,  and  consequently,  the  people  who  were 
there  are  recipients,  knew  that  the  first  thing  they  were  supposed 
to  do  was  to  work  toward  getting  a  job. 

In  that  kind  of  environment,  those  kinds  of  employees  seemed  to 
know  how  to  get  the  job  done.  They  have  a  wonderful  leader — I  am 
not  sure  how  that  gets  transferred,  but  he  is  truly  a  wonderful 
leader — ^but  they  had  a  set  of  people  who  were  so  clear  on  what 
their  mission  was  for  these  welfare  recipients,  and  it  was  to  help 
them  find  work;  whether  it  took  a  little  bit  of  time,  or  whether  it 
took  some  training  first,  or  whether  they  went  right  to  work,  the 
whole  idea  was  employment.  So  I  think  as  people  capture  that  spir- 
it, or  as  you  see  that  kind  of  office,  you  have  some  hope  that  it  is 
not  a  problem  that  cannot  be  fixed.  These  people  were  wonderful 
at  getting  people  jobs. 

Mr,  Crawford.  Also,  I  think  one  of  the  key  points  in  accountabil- 
ity that  a  lot  of  people  gloss  over  is  knowing  what  you  want,  where 
you  want  to  go,  and  clearly  articulating  that.  What  we  have  seen 
as  we  have  looked  at  programs  for  dislocated  workers,  or  disadvan- 
taged, or  any  number  of  programs,  is  that  they  are  generally 
staffed  by  good  people,  and  most  of  them  are  trying  to  do  a  good 
job.  What  is  sometimes  confusing  is  when  you  ask  people,  well,  is 
the  program  successful,  and  the  answer  is,  yes,  it  is,  because  we 
get  people  into  training.  And  you  ask,  what  about  getting  people 
into  jobs,  and  they  say,  well,  maybe  we  are  not  that  successful. 

So  I  think  part  of  it  is  a  reorientation  and  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  it  is  that  these  programs  are  to  accomplish.  I  thin  that 
would  go  a  long  way  in  helping. 
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The  Chairman.  And  maybe  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ferent populations  that  need  to  be  served.  You  have  got  the  young- 
er population,  and  that  is  clearly  a  different  responsibiUty,  which 
was  touched  on  earlier,  too;  and  then  the  retraining  of  the  older, 
more  adult  population,  and  then  the  real  dropout  population.  It 
seems  to  me  that  each  of  these  requires  a  different  sort  of  focus. 

Mr,  Crawford.  That  is  in  part  why  we  included  some  of  the  edu- 
cational programs.  We  understand  the  concerns  that  people  have 
raised.  What  we  are  basically  finding  is  that  a  person  needs  essen- 
tially three  things  to  get  a  job.  They  need  to  have  good  math  and 
reading  skills.  They  need  to  have  good  social  and  behavioral 
skills — be  able  to  work  together  in  a  team,  come  to  work  on  time, 
and  do  those  kinds  of  things.  And  they  also  need  a  certain  level  of 
vocational  skills.  Some  of  us  acquire  those  by  going  to  college,  get- 
ting postgraduate  degrees  and  the  like,  getting  prepared  Tor  the 
workplace.  But  for  those  people  who  do  not  have  that,  the  many 
people  targeted  for  these  programs,  the  young  and  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  they  quite  often  enter  these  programs  with  deficient 
literacy  and  numeracy  skills.  Whether  you  choose  to  address  those 
kinds  of  issues  in  the  context  of  employment  training,  or  address 
it  someplace  else,  they  still  have  them. 

Right  now,  we  have  a  program  where  the  literacy  issue  is  dealt 
with  over  here,  and  the  job  training  issue  is  dealt  with  over  there. 
Our  purpose  in  mentioning  those  is  that  in  some  kind  of  way,  they 
must  work  together  to  help  people.  We  find  that  for  people  who 
have  these  deficiencies,  it  is  harder  for  them  to  find  jobs,  they  are 
more  often  in  between  jobs,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  low-paying 
jobs,  and  they  are  more  often  to  be  out  of  a  job  when  you  find  peo- 
ple with  those  low  literacy  levels  or  socialization  kinds  of  skills  in 
a  workplace. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  very  much  appreciate  your  being  here 
throughout  the  first  panel  as  well  as  testitying  on  the  second  panel. 
I  think  GAO's  contribution  has  been  very  important.  The  studies 
are  out  on  the  table,  and  extra  copies  will  be  available,  I  think,  if 
anyone  would  like  them. 

It  really  helps  to  give  us  a  background  and  a  fundamental  under- 
standing. So  I  am  very  appreciative,  and  I  thsmk  you,  Ms.  D'Amico, 
for  your  comments  based  on  the  experience  you  have  had  in  the  In- 
dianapolis community  and  at  the  Hudson  Institute. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Janet  Schrader 

Chairman  Kassebaum,  Senator  Kennedy  and  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you. 

My  name  is  Janet  Schrader.  I  work  for  the  City  of  Alexandria,  VA,  as  an  employ- 
ment service  worker  in  the  JOBS  program.  It  is  my  job  to  move  welfare  recipients 
into  the  workforce  by  enrolling  them  m  education,  training  or  job  search  activities. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  today  some  of  the  frustrations  and  some  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  my  job  as  it  relates  to  training.  I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  the  comments  and  opinions  contained  in  my  testimony  are  solely  my  own 
and  in  no  way  should  be  construed  to  represent  the  policy  or  views  of  the  City  of 
Alexandria  or  any  of  its  officials. 

According  to  welfare  policy,  particioants  in  the  JOBS  program  are  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  work-related  activity.  Those  persons  with  little  or  no  worK  experience 
and  minimal  education  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  education  or  training  programs 
so  they  can  find  a  iob  at  a  salary  that  will  allow  the  family  to  be  self-sumcient.  (In 
Alexandria,  $7  an  hour  is  considered  to  be  the  mininium  wage  to  achieve  self-sufG- 
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ciency.)  Those  women  who  find  employment  are  also  expected  to  keep  a  job  once 
they're  hired.  I  am  required  to  keep  track  of  their  employment  throu^  30,  60,  and 
90-day  follow-ups.  The  city  also  requires  a  1-year  follow-up. 

In  the  world  of  policy,  life  is  a  simple  equation.  In  the  real  world  that  my  clients 
and  I  inhabit,  life  is  an  equation  with  so  many  variables  that  it  is  rarely  easy  to 
predict  the  outcome.  Because  of  these  variables,  the  JOBS  program  doesnt  always 
run  as  smoothly  as  intended  nor  achieve  the  successes  that  are  desired.  These  are 
some  of  the  problems  that  I  encounter  in  implementing  JOBS  policy. 

Several  months  ago,  I  requested  the  cases  of  about  a  dozen  young  women  age  IS 
to  25  who  lacked  work  experience  and  education.  Because  this  age  group  is  consid- 
ered to  be  at  risk  of  becoming  welfare  dependent,  I  thought  I  could  provide  them 
early  with  skills  that  would  help  them  become  independent  at  an  early  age. 

When  I  first  met  them,  many  of  these  women  impressed  me  with  their  enthu- 
siasm for  education  and  training  and  their  desire  to  work.  I  had  visions  of  getting 
them  into  training  programs,  starting  a  iob  club  where  they  could  learn  to  job 
search  and  network  and  plan  careers  just  like  professionals. 

But  all  of  my  hopes  and  dreams  for  these  women  soon  faded  because  they  lacked 
stable  housing.  Most  of  the  women  were  not  living  at  home  because  of  problems 
with  family  members  or  fears  of  abuse.  Many  were  moving  from  one  relative  or 
friend  to  another.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  keep  in  contact  with  these  peo- 

f)le  much  less  put  them  into  a  program  where  they  would  have  to  concentrate  and 
earn  a  skill.  Of  that  group  of  young  women,  only  a  few  entered  a  training  program 
and  at  least  a  half  dozen  have  disappeared. 

Another  problem  I  find  in  providing  training  for  JOBS  clients  is  limited  academic 
ability.  Rarely  is  a  high  school  graduate  or  a  GED  recipient  who  is  on  my  caseload 
functioning  at  a  12th  grade  reading  and  math  level.  Some  are  barely  at  an  eighth 
grade  level,  and  a  few  are  either  functionally  illiterate  or  reading  at  a  very  elemen- 
tary level. 

In  the  past,  women  who  did  not  meet  the  prescribed  academic  level  were  assigned 
to  adult  basic  education  classes  for  remedial  work.  Sometimes  they  remained  in  that 
activity  for  a  year  or  more,  never  really  making  much  progress  because  the  academ- 
ics were  out  of  context  and  bored  them. 

The  current  trend  in  training  combines  occupational  skills  training  with  academic 
remediation  so  the  trainee  can  see  how  the  reading,  writing  and  math  are  used  in 
the  workplace.  I  have  heard  that  this  approach  works  well  and  it  makes  sense,  but 
it's  still  too  soon  for  me  to  comment  with  regard  to  my  clients. 

Once  clients  are  enrolled  in  a  skills  training  program,  we  face  the  problem  of  their 
continued  attendance.  Sometimes  their  day  care  arrangement  fails.  Sometimes  they 
or  their  child  get  sick.  Sometimes  they  get  into  a  disagreement  with  another  student 
or  a  teacher  and  drop  out.  Sometimes  transportation  becomes  a  problem. 

An  education  provider  recently  ran  a  dental  assistant  training  program  which  met 
for  three  hours  three  evenings  a  week.  Attendance  was  very  good  while  the  classes 
were  held  in  the  Health  Department  building  in  the  center  of  town.  But  when  the 
class  moved  to  a  clinic  about  8  miles  away  for  the  hands-on  clinical  training,  the 
number  of  students  arriving  for  class  dropped  almost  50  percent.  Apoarently  some 
women  couldn't  or  wouldn't  make  the  bus  trip  in  the  evening  even  though  the  in- 
structor was  willing  to  drive  them  home  or  help  them  make  other  arrangements  for 
safe  travel. 

As  we  know,  the  JOBS  program  is  not  about  training.  It's  about  employment.  We 
expect  that  those  persons  who  have  completed  training  will  diligently  look  for  a  job 
and  get  hired.  But  that  is  not  always  the  case. 

Frequently  I  find  that  women  completing  a  training  expect  a  job  to  be  waiting  for 
them;  they  take  the  phrase  "job  placement"  quite  literally.  When  asked  to  do  the 
legwork  required  for  getting  hirea,  they  become  impatient  and  are  easily  defeated 
by  rejection,  which  is  part  of  every  job  search. 

Recently  one  of  my  clients  told  me  that  she  had  been  trained  as  a  certified  nurs- 
ing assistant  several  years  ago  in  another  date.  She  said  she  waited  for  the  school 
to  call  her  with  a  job  but  the  call  never  came.  She  would  like  to  try  the  CNA  course 
again  to  see  if  she  has  any  better  luck. 

This  situation  is  not  uncommon.  A  client  goes  through  training,  can't  find  a  job 
or  can't  work  because  of  health  or  family  circumstances,  and  then  a  year  or  several 
years  later  feels  the  need  for  refresher  training. 

K  a  client  is  lucky  enough  to  get  hired,  job  retention  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the 
same  reasons  that  completing  training  is  difficult:  lack  of  day  care,  personal  or  fam- 
ily illness,  loss  of  transportation,  or  conflict  with  supervisors  or  other  employees. 

All  of  the  factors  I've  just  mentioned — ^housing,  family  matters,  transportation, 
poor  social  skills — impact  on  the  success  of  JOBS  training.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
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another  important  factor  which  can  negatively  contribute  to  the  success  rate  of  the 
program — motivation. 

I  oelieve  that  the  key  to  anvone's  success  is  personal  motivation.  This  critical  ele- 
ment is  lacking  in  many  of  the  women  with  whom  I  work.  They  are  in  the  JOBS 
{>n)gram  because  they  were  deemed  eligible.  Their  names  were  put  on  a  computer 
ist  and  pulled  randomly.  Many  are  not  ready  for  job  training,  eitner  because  theyVe 
just  not  interested  or  because  their  lives  are  in  terrible  disarray.  Many  will  go 
through  the  motions  of  training  and  job  search  just  to  comply  with  the  program  and 
continue  receiving  the  public  assistance  check. 

Thusfar  I  have  cited  problems  in  the  JOBS  training  program.  The  (juestion  now 
is  how  can  it  work  better? 

From  my  own  experience  and  from  talking  wdth  other  employment  service  work- 
ers, job  counselors,  and  instructors,  I  offer  a  few  thou^ts. 

First,  better  assessment  is  needed.  Before  entering  a  training  program  a  can- 
didate should  undergo  thorough  academic,  aptitude  and  interest  tests.  As  I  can  at- 
test from  my  own  experience  as  a  case  manager,  frequently  clients  express  an  inter- 
est in  occupational  training  that  they  know  nothing  about.  For  example,  one  young 
woman  said  she  wanted  to  train  to  oe  a  certified  nursing  assistant.  When  I  asked 
her  if  she  liked  working  with  elderly  people  and  if  she  thought  she  would  enjoy 
working  in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home,  she  began  to  have  some  doubts.  I  rave  her 
a  really  simple  aptitude  and  interest  inventon^,  and  we  both  discovered  that  she 
was  really  interested  in  clerical  wotk.  She  had  nearly  signed  on  for  CNA  training 
because  she  thought  it  was  the  only  program  offered. 

Another  requirement  for  success  in  JOBS  training  is  better  case  management.  If 
participants  are  going  to  succeed  in  training  programs,  their  lives  must  be  mon- 
itored closely  so  that  httle  crises  do  not  derailthe  training  effort. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that -employers  need  to  be  comnutted  to  the  program.  Some 
of  the  clients,  even  after  training,  are  still  not  wholly  familiar  with  workplace  eti- 
quette. Occasionally  they  will  need  some  guidance  and  hand-holding  from  a  super- 
visor or  co-worker. 

One  case  manager  suggested  that  all  clients  eligible  for  JOBS  training  first  be  re- 
quired to  find  a  joo  and  work.  That  way  they  would  learn  the  workplace  basics:  how 
to  get  to  work  everyday,  how  to  get  to  work  on  time,  how  to  call  in  sick  when  nec- 
essary, and  how  to  make  other  arrangements  when  there  is  a  problem  with  day  care 
or  transportation. 

m  take  that  suggestion  a  step  farther.  It  would  be  nice  if  employers  were  willing 
to  hire  a  JOBS  client  for  general  duties,  and  then,  if  the  client  proved  herself  to 
be  a  good  worker,  send  the  client  to  job  training.  In  that  way  traimng  would  benefit 
the  cfient,  the  employer,  and  the  government. 

Finally,  I  would  encourage  training  facilities  to  limit  the  number  of  enrollees. 
When  I  see  training  programs  churning  out  graduates,  I  wonder  how  many  of  those 
graduates  the  local  economy  can  absorb.  If  we  are  still  training  people  when  the 
maricet  is  saturated,  we  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the  student  and  we  are  wasting 
money. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  training  programs  are  not  a  cureall  for 
welfare  dependency.  Too  often  people  seem  to  thii^  that  skUls  training  will  solve 
social  and  economic  problems.  We  must  remember  that  training  is  only  one  part  of 
the  equation. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Marion  Pines 

Good  morning.  Senator  Kassebaum  and  distinguished  members  of  this  committee. 
My  name  is  Marion  Pines.  Although  I  am  now  afliliated  with  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins,  I  have  a  long  history  as  both  a  policy  maker  and  practi- 
tioner in  the  employment  and  training  field,  lam  delighted  to  be  here  today  and 
want  to  congratulate  the  committee  on  holding  these  hearings  on  a  very  important 
topic.  Seven  years  ago,  I  chaired  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  then  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Elizabeth  Dole  looking  at  the  job  training  partnership  act  and  more 
broadly  at  coordinated  human  investment  strategies  for  tne  90's.  In  our  report  is- 
sued almost  6  years  ago,  we  noted  "we  should  no  longer  accept  a  fragmenteo,  unco- 
ordinated approach  to  the  delivery  of  human  services.  It  is  inefficient,  wasteful,  and 
frustrates  tne  consumers  of  these  services,  both  those  who  seek  training,  their  po- 
tential employers,  as  well  as  the  legions  of  institutional  brokers  attempting  to  stitdi 
together  logical  and  appropriate  sets  of  services."  So  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be 
here  today  to  encourage  your  initiative. 

At  this  moment  in  nistory,  there  is  rare,  bipartisan  unanimity  on  this  set  of  is- 
sues. A  more  coherent  system  is  justifiable  on  its  own  merit,  not  as  a  money  saver. 
Over  time,  administrative  efficiencies  may  generate  savings,  and  if  so,  I  would  urge 
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that  they  be  reinvested  in  program  activities.  Even  taken  in  totality,  the  work  force 
investment  system  is  seriously  underfunded,  given  our  desire  and  need  to  be  glob- 
ally competitive. 

It  makes  little  difTerence  if  the  discussion  focuses  on  the  10  or  12  major  education 
and  training  ftandin^  streams  or  the  more  politically  correct,  154.  In  addition,  I  do 
not  think  the  issue  is  rich  program  "works  .  Within  each  funding  stream,  well-de- 
signed, well-managed  and  thoughtfully  delivered  sets  of  activities  spell  success  for 
some  groups  of  participants.  Others  fail  for  many  reasons  ....  too  short  term,  in- 
adequate supports,  poorly  designed  curriculum,  inadequately  trained  staff,  no  fol- 
low-up services,  poor  labor  markets. 

On  a  positive  note,  in  several  States,  work  force  investment  systems  are  emerging 
that  focus  on  solving  problems  for  various  target  groups  through  collaborative  plan- 
ning and  joint  finding.  And  a  few  State  and  local  areas  are  working  hard  to  make 
the  current  non-systems  more  user-friendly  by  developing  one-stop  intake,  assess- 
ment and  case-managed  resource  brokering  for  individuals  and  families.  But  it  is 
very  painful  process,  given  the  current  legislative  and  administrative  morass.  Fll 
cite  just  a  couple  of  examples. 

Jonn  was  laid  off  on  a  Friday.  On  the  following  Monday,  he  decided  to  visit  his 
local  unemployment/job  service  office  to  file  his  unemployment  insurance  claim.  He 
was  ^ven  two  forms  to  fill  out  and  the  data  was  later  entered  into  a  computer  by 
a  claims  taker.  John  was  also  asked  to  complete  a  job  service  "mini-registration 
and  it  was  suggested  that  he  visit  the  job  service  office  to  start  his  job  search.  On 
his  way  out,  John  stopped  by  the  job  service.  It  was  crowded  so  he  decided  to  come 
back  another  time. 

That  night,  the  UI  agency  checked  the  information  John  filed  against  the  wage 
record  data  on  file.  Also  that  night  the  "mini-registration"  that  John  completed  was 
entered  into  the  job  service  system.  Even  though  eighty  percent  of  the  data  was  the 
same  as  the  data  entered  into  the  UI  computer  and  it  was  entered  into  the  same 
computer  as  the  UI  data,  it  was  entered  a  second  time  because  the  job  service  and 
in  systems  are  not  integrated. 

When  John  received  a  statement  showing  that  he  was  eligible  for  UI,  he  also  got 
his  first  claim  form  which  he  was  directed  to  complete.  This  form  included  a  space 
for  recording  the  job  seeking  contacts  that  are  required.  John  followed  the  instruc- 
tions, noting  that  "he  had  stopped  by  the  job  service  two  times,  and  mailed  the  claim 
form. 

Within  ten  days,  he  got  his  first  check  and  another  claim  form  which  was  for  the 
next  two-week  period.  John  had  looked  at  the  want  ads,  so  he  completed  the  mail- 
in  verification  of  his  job  seeking  by  filling  in  each  blank  on  the  file  card  noting  that 
he  looked  for  work  by  reviewing  the  want  ads. 

The  UI  review  system  consists  of  a  machine  that  scans  the  claim  and  notes  if  all 
the  appropriate  spaces  are  completed.  If  they  are,  the  UI  check  is  processed.  So  the 
"system"  recorded  that  John  was  appropriately  looking  for  work  and  mated  his 
check  and  the  next  claim  form.  This  type  of  automatic  service"  can  go  on  for  the 
entire  26  weeks  of  in  eligibility. 

When  people  like  John  start  to  panic  near  the  end  of  their  UI  eligibility  period 
theyfinally  get  serious  about  job  nunting  or  retraining.  When  John  finally  got  to 
a  JTPA  counselor,  he  found  out  that  if  he  had  only  enrolled  in  training  by  the  13th 
week  after  losing  his  job,  he  would  have  been  eligible  for  needs-related  payments, 
once  his  UI  ran  out.  He  was  given  a  choice  of  ten  programs  that  the  city  offered 
through  JTPA.  The  shortest  was  ten  weeks  and  the  one  that  he  thought  ne  might 
like — environmental  technician  training — was  thirty  weeks  long.  He  agreed  to  start 
the  program,  but  he  knew  he  would  have  a  diflicult  time  continuing  once  his  bene- 
fits ran  out. 

John's  experience  shows  that  the  current  displaced  worker  effort  wastes  time  and 
money.  The  help  that  is  available  should  be  accelerated  and  more  accessible.  People 
cannot  use  resources  that  they  do  not  know  about. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Mary  who  entered  the  welfare  system  at  18  when  she  had 
her  child  and  dropped  out  of  school. 

She  saw  a  poster  advertising  the  State  jobs  program  when  she  was  in  the  welfare 
office  for  her  semi-annual  redetermination  of  eligibility.  Her  income  maintenance 
(IM)  worker  advised  her  that  there  were  hundreds  of  people  ahead  of  her  and  that 
it  could  be  a  year  or  more  before  she  could  get  services  from  jobs.  He  also  told  her 
about  the  local  JTPA  program  and  gave  her  the  telephone  number  to  call  to  get  in- 
formation. 

Maiy  followed  through  and  the  JTPA  staffer  scheduled  her  for  an  orientation  ses- 
sion, followed  by  an  intake  interview,  followed  by  a  battery  of  assessment  tests. 
These  tests  showed  that  she  lacked  basic  skUls,  scored  at  an  8.4  reading  level  and 
wanted  a  job.  the  program  offered  her  a  part-time,  non-paid  work  experience  posi- 
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tion  coupled  with  an  ongoing  pre-employment  skills  workshop.  The  program  staff  of- 
fered to  try  to  arrange  additional  clerical  training  if  the  work  experience  opportunity 
did  not  lead  to  a  Job.  She  accepted  on  the  condition  that  she  could  obtain  child  care. 

The  JTPA  staff  arranged  for  Mary  to  meet  with  the  State  child  care  staff  (which 
is  a  part  of  the  same  a^ncy  that  includes  jobs  and  IM).  Following  the  jobs  guide- 
lines for  self-initiated  clients,  they  advised  Mary  that  in  order  to  get  child  care  she 
needed  to  obtain  an  assessment  and  employability  development  plan  from  the  jobs 
staff. 

Again,  Mary  followed  through  and  wasgiven  another  battery  of  assessments — 
many  of  which  were  a  repetition  of  the  JTPA  assessment  process.  Since  she  scored 
at  the  same  reading  level  of  8.4  and  did  not  have  a  high  school  diploma,  the  jobs 
regulations  kicked-in  and  Mary  was  told  that  the  only  appropriate  activiW  for  her 
(in  fact  the  only  one  allowed  by  the  jobs  regulations)  was  basic  education,  "nierefore, 
he  could  not  approve  child  care  for  the  proposed  JTPA  activity.  He  advised  her  to 
return  to  school  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mary  notifled  her  JTPA  worker  that  the  jobs  woricer  had  convinced  her  to  go  bade 
to  school.  The  JTPA  worker  thought  that  was  a  great  idea  and  offered  her  a  full- 
time,  paid  work  experience  slot  in  the  upcoming  JTPA  sununer  youth  program  as 
a  clerk  at  the  school  Mary  was  thrilled  about  the  job  as  a  clerk  and  accepted  the 
position. 

In  August,  shortly  before  school  was  to  start,  Maiy  returned  to  her  AFDC  woiker 
for  another  eligibility  review.  Upon  discovering  that  Mary  had  had  a  35  hour  per 
week  minimum  wage  job  in  the  JTPA  summer  program,  and  according  to  AFDC  she 
was  not  a  "youth"  because  she  was  18,  he  advised  her  that  she  had  a  problem.  The 
JTPA  income  put  her  over  the  income  guidelines  for  AFDC  eligibility,  therefore  he 
would  need  to  report  that  she  had  been  overpaid  benefits  and  that  in  all  likelihood 
she  would  need  to  pay  the  overpayment  back  to  the  State. 

The  IM  worker  also  presented  another  option:  request  that  her  case  be  closed.  She 
could  then  wait  a  week  and  return  to  reapply  for  benefits.  This  way  she  would  only 
miss  a  week  of  benefits  and  would  not  need  to  repay  the  overpayments. 

These  kinds  of  bizarre  situations  are  not  unusual.  Well-intentioned  staff  and  cli- 
ents get  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  legislative  and  administratively  mandated  regula- 
tions, leaving  everyone  frustrated  and  disenchanted. 

Here's  one  more  quick  story.  A  dropout  prevention  program  in  one  State  is  funded 
by  State  and  JTPA  dollars.  The  State  assumed  that  the  8%  dollars  known  as  edu- 
cation and  grants  coordination  program  would  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  other  JTPA  funds.  Wrong.  The  State  persisted  however  and  were  successful  in 
getting  DOL  to  change  their  regulations  to  allow  eligibility  for  services  funded 
through  the  8%  dollars  to  be  based  on  free  school  lunch  eligibility  for  in-school 
youth.  However  they  were  stymied  again  by  USDA  regulations  that  prohibit  school 
personnel  froinproviding  individual  student's  free  lunch  status  to  the  JTPA  certifi- 
cation entity.  This  is  considered  a  breach  of  confidentiality  and  could  result  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Federal  funds.  This  issue  has  not  yet  been  resolved,  resulting  in  tons 
of  duplicative  eligibility  determinations  for  thousands  of  in-school  kids. 

While  the  Congress  debates  the  various  legislative  proposals  that  will  come  before 
it,  and  the  various  proposed  commissions  weigh  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  who  shall 
live  and  who  shall  die,  immediate  and  permanent  relief  is  needed  from  the  many 
barriers  to  a  seamless  system.  The  collaborative  process  would  receive  a  powerful 
jumpstart  if  a  congressional  work  group  would  develop:  a  core  information  system 
with  uniform  terms  and  definitions;  a  complementary  set  of  results-oriented  per- 
formance standards  that  lead  to  long  term  self  sufliciency;  standardized  fiscal  and 
administrative  procedures  and  cost  categories  and;  a  well -designed  research  and  de- 
velopment agenda  to  support  continuous  quality  improvements  making  sure  there 
is  wide  dissemination  of  the  findings  (beyond  the  research  community). 

These  are  Federal  responsibilities  that  require  immediate  and  continuing  atten- 
tion. 

In  oveiiiauling  the  system,  winners  and  losers  should  not  be  our  obsession,  nor 
is  consolidation  an  issue  to  fight  about  anymore.  This  is  the  moment  to  set  the  stase 
for  sensible  systems  building  in  work  force  development.  I  suggest  we  use  available 
Federal  resources  to  focus  on  three  major  groups  of  people  who  need  help  and  who, 
if  helped,  can  add  to  our  nation's  productivity  in  a  very  positive  manner,  on  the 
downside,  if  not  assisted,  these  very  groups  will  add  to  our  expenditures  in  the  out 
years  as  expensive  tax  users. 

Therefore  I  propose  an  education  and  training  policy  framework  with  three  sub- 
systems: funding  and  services  grouped  around  youth  both  in  and  out  of  school  to 
help  them  succeed  in  school  and  maiie  successful  transitions  to  careers;  funding  and 
services  grouped  to  serve  workers  in  need  of  retraining  in  order  to  make  an  effective 
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and  lasting  job  reentry;  and  funding  and  services  oivanized  to  educate  and  train  un- 
skilled unemployable  adults  for  workplace  entry  and  retention. 

It  then  becomes  relatively  simple  to  begin  to  group  the  funding  streams  into  more 
logical  patterns,  for  example,  for  a  youth  subsystem,  all  programs  should  be  grouped 
under  the  school-to-work  banner.  If  we're  serious  about  redefining  learning,  oevelop- 
ing  more  integrated  curriculum,  involving  employers  as  partners  in  the  learning  en- 
terprise, work-eased  learning  for  all  students,  including  dropouts  ....  then 
school-to-work  creates  a  practical  policy,  planning  and  implementing  framework. 
Federal  dollars  emanating  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Per- 
kins, JTPA  Titles  2  B  and  C,  Job  Corps,  coupled  with  Federal  and  State  dropout 
prevention  and  recovery  programs  would  give  the  youth  development  system  two 
important  strengths  .  .  .  strong  funding  and  a  commitment  to  activities  that  recog- 
nize the  critical  need  for  continuity  of  developmental  services  for  youth. 

Similar  and  obvious  groupings  come  to  mind  for  the  other  systems.  The  set  of  pro- 
grams proposed  for  integration  in  last  year's  proposed  reemployment  act  makes  per- 
fect sense  for  workers  needing  retraining.  A  combination  of  jobs,  JTPA  Title  2  A  and 
perhaps  voc-rehab  would  make  sense  for  currently  unemployed  and  underemployed 
adults.  This  brief  overview  is  not  intended  to  examine  each  and  every  funding 
stream  but  rather  to  present  a  paradigm  for  the  organization  of  funding  and  pro- 
gram expectations. 

Governance  of  such  integrated  systems  is  obviously  a  major  issue.  I  suggest  build- 
ing on  the  growing  base  oi  State  and  regional  work  force  investment  boarob,  (known 
by  a  variety  of  names)  that  describe  the  growing  phenomena  by  which  States  have 
begun  to  take  control  of  disparate  programs  and  make  some  policy  sense  of  them. 
In  all  cases,  these  State  entities  are  characterized  by  public/private  partnerships, 
usually  chaired  by  private  sector  leaders  and  strong  interagency  functional  manage- 
ment teams.  In  many  States,  these  State  coUaboratives  have  equally  strong  regional 
and  local  counterparts.  For  maximum  accountability,  dollars  need  to  flow  through, 
not  around,  these  poliw  and  planning  mechanisms. 

These  are  both  challenging  and  scary  times.  As  we  rush  to  new  paradigms  and 
new  forms  of  funding  such  as  block  grants,  we  all  have  an  obligation  to  see  that 
the  changes  will  bring  measurable  improvement,  and  are  not  merely  change  for  the 
sake  of  change. 

Thank  you.  I  will  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  might 
have. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Tony  Young 

Thank  you  Madam  Chair  and  distinguished  Members  of  this  Comnuttee  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  planned  Senate  efforts  to  consolidate  Federal  training  and 
employment  programs. 

My  name  is  Tony  Youn^.  I  am  the  Director  of  Residential  Services  and  Commu- 
nity Supports  at  the  American  Rehabilitation  Association.  I  am  here  today  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  (CCD)  Employment  and 
Training  Task  Force.  CCD  is  a  coalition  of  over  120  consumer,  advocacy,  service  pro- 
vider, and  professional  organizations  that  advocates  on  behalf  of  inmviduals  with 
disabilities  and  their  families.  I  will  now  summarize  my  testimony. 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  CCD  would  like  to  compliment  your  Committee 
on  current  efforts  to  facilitate  greater  integration  and  coordination  among  federally 
funded  employment  training  programs.  CCD  agrees  that  a  comprehensive  overhaul 
is  overdue.  We  support  your  goals  and  objectives  which  are  guiding  these  efforts. 
Many  of  these  goals  and  objectives  guided  the  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  in  1992.  We  know  that  your  Committee  is  interested  in  achieving  a  more  cost- 
effective  approach  to  the  provision  of  employment  training  services  and  that  this  in- 
terest extends  to  individuals  with  disabilities.  We  seek  to  work  with  you  and  Com- 
mittee Members  to  ensure  that  identified  strategies  and  approaches  will  achieve 
those  ends  and  not  have  unintended  consequences  for  people  with  disabilities,  espe- 
cially people  with  severe  disabilities. 

The  preservation  of  a  distinct  rehabilitation  entity  to  provide  access  to  specialized 
expertise  and  services  must  be  maintained.  A  distinct  renabilitation  entity  with  con- 
trol and  responsibility  for  dollars  to  facilitate  training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  individuals  with  disabilities  must  be  maintained.  The  consolidation  of  var- 
ious training  and  employment  programs  and  concentration  of  resources  are  viewed 
as  means  to  make  them  more  effective,  efficient,  and  responsive  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  individuals.  Similarly,  the  preservation  of  a  rehabilitation  entity, 
with  funds  targeted  exclusively  to  the  training  and  employment-related  needs  of  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities,  represents  the  most  viable  and  tested  means  to  ensure 
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that  these  individuals  can  access  and  benefit  from  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

State  rehabilitation  agencies  and  community-based  rehabilitation  programs  rep- 
resent the  most  well-known  and  used  conduits  to  expertise  and  services  that  have 
helped  individuals  with  disabilities  become  eligible  for,  find,  and  maintain  employ- 
ment. Maintaining  the  integrity  of  these  agencies  and  programs  in  a  reform  effort 
does  not  preclude  them  from  being  a  partner,  resource,  or  player  in  one-stop  employ- 
ment assistance  centers  or  other  approaches  to  consolidation;  nor  does  it  prevent 
targeted  rehabilitation  dollars  from  being  used  in  new  innovative  ways.  For  exam- 

Sle,  state  rehabilitation  agencies  in  six  states,  which  are  continuing  to  function  as 
istinct  administrative  entities,  are  currently  successfully  participating  in  one-stop 
training  and  employment  assistance  centers.  The  six  states  are:  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota,Michig£m,  Kentucky,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

Allow  me  to  use  a  personal  example  to  illustrate  the  issues  that  are  critical  to 
this  discussion.  I  became  a  C-4  quadriplegic  in  1970  as  a  result  of  a  body  surfing 
accident.  I  was  18  years  old,  and  just  graduated  from  high  school.  My  work  skills 
and  experience  included  mowing  lawns,  raking  leaves,  washing  cars  and  dishes,  and 
three  summers  as  a  life  guard,  swimming  instructor,and  swim  team  coach.  Not  ex- 
actly what  you  would  call  high  skill,  high  wage  jobs,  especially  with  a  disability  as 
severe  as  mine.  After  medical  rehabilitation,  I  was  evaluated  by  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Rehabilitative  Services  in  1971,  determined  to  have  no  work  potential, 
and  sent  home  to  live  with  my  parents. 

In  1975,  I  was  again  connected  with  the  Vii^nia  Department  of  Rehabilitative 
Services  and  evaluated  for  work  potential.  In  the  few  years  between  1971  and  1975, 
the  expectations  of  the  potential  of  severely  disabled  persons  changed  substantially, 
mainly  due  to  the  emergence  of  the  Independent  Living  Movement,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  have  work  potential  under  these  new  expectations.  I  wanted  to  earn  a  col- 
lege degree,  and  agreed  to  a  program  of  study  to  become  a  computer  programmer. 
After  one  year  of  study,  during  which  I  demonstrated  a  complete  and  utter  lack  of 
talent  or  aptitude  for  programming  computers,  I  realized  that  I  could  be  successful 
not  by  accomplishing  tasks  directly,  but  by  managing  human  and  other  resources 
to  accomplish  tasks,  and  changed  my  major  to  business  administration.  I  completed 
my  degree  program  and  went  to  work  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  budget 
analyst.  Since  then  I  have  worked  as  the  executive  director  of  a  center  for  independ- 
ent living,  a  consultant  in  public  policy  for  persons  with  disabilities,  and  in  my  cur- 
rent position  with  the  American  Rehabilitation  Association. 

I  have  had  a  successful  career  over  the  last  15  years,  working  in  iobs  that  I  en- 

1'oyed  doing  and  that  I  felt  were  accomplishing  something  worthwhile.  I  have  paid 
i'ederal.  State  and  local  taxes,  investea  in  my  future  tlm)ugh  savings  and  retire- 
ment, and  contributed  significantly  to  the  conspicuous  consumption  of  consumer 
goods,  especially  medical  equipment  and  services.  As  opportunities  arose  and  as 
technology,  especially  personal  computers  and  wheelchairs,  became  more  sophisti- 
cated, I  was  able  to  assume  more  responsibility,  therefore  acquiring  more  rewards 
for  my  labors.  I  enjoy  not  only  a  satisfying  work  life  but  also  a  full,  rich  social  life 
including  activities  with  friends  and  time  contributed  as  a  volunteer  to  conununity 
activities. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  without  a  significant  investment  by  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Rehabilitative  Services  in  my  potential  as  a  human  being. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  train  for  not  just  any  job,  or  the  first  job  available,  but 
for  the  right  job  for  my  abilities,  skills,  talents,  and  interests.  I  could  have  been 
trained  to  be  a  receptionist  or  another  low  skill,  low  pay  position,  but  I  would  have 
not  been  able  to  earn  enough  money  through  wages  to  purchase  the  medical  equip- 
ment and  services,  assistive  technology  and  personal  assistance  that  I  require  m 
order  to  work.  Instead  of  paying  taxes  and  purchasing  consumer  goods  as  I  do  now, 
I  would  still  be  on  SSDI  and  SSI  as  well  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The  investment 
made  in  me  through  vocational  rehabilitation  has  been  paid  back  many  times  over 
in  the  last  15  years. 

For  two  years,  CCD  worked  closely  with  Congress  during  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  in  1992  to  improve  the  service  delivery  system  funded  under 
Title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  The  themes  of  these  efforts  were  integration,  co- 
ordination, increased  consumer  choice,  and  increased  accountability.  The  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1992  contained  many  important  protections  which  con- 
stituted substantial  improvements  to  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 
which  will  help  to  assure  that  individuals  with  disabilities  have  access  to  needed 
services  and  can  exercise  informed  choice  in  regard  to  vocational  goals,  services,  and 
the  providers  of  those  services.  The  1992  amendments  increased  emphasis  on  em- 
•  )loyment  outcomes  rather  then  on  the  provision  of  services.  The  amendments  also 
contained  provisions  related  to  students  transitioning  from  school  to  work,  outreach- 
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ing  to  minorities  and  other  unserved  and  underserved  populations,  providing 
assistive  technology,  and  providing  personal  assistance  services. 

TTie  1992  amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  created  a  State  Rehabilitation 
Advisory  Council  to  facilitate  consumer,  employer  and  public  input  into  the  develop- 
ment 01  state  policy  and  to  increase  programmatic  accountability.  The  1992  amend- 
ments also  emphasized  coordination  among  the  programs  and  services  necessary  to 
secure  meaningful  employment  for  persons  with  disabilities.  Part  C  of  Title  I,  Inno- 
vation and  Expansion  Grants,  stressed  the  need  to  conduct  a  strategic  planning 
process  on  an  annual  basis  to  identify  gaps  and  duplication  in  services,  to  fund  dem- 
onstrations of  cutting  edge  approaches  to  the  delivery  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  and  to  fund  model  approaches  to  coordination.  As  the  Committee  looks  at 
various  approaches  to  consolidate  federally  funded  employment  programs,  the  lan- 
guage in  Part  C  of  Title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  should  be  examined  for  possible 
inclusion  in  consolidation  legislation.  We  encourage  you  to  continue  to  build  on  what 
was  achieved  during  the  1992  reauthorization  process. 

As  you  draft  legislation  to  consolidate  Federal  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, CCD  strongly  urges  the  Committee  to  refrain  from  considering  inclusion  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grant  Program  in  any  block  grant  until  1997 
when  the  Rehabilitation  Act  next  comes  up  for  reauthorization.  We  are  concerned 
that  in  the  rush  to  simplify  access  to  employment  and  training  programs,  people 
with  disabilities  would  inadvertently  slip  through  the  cracks  of  such  a  system.  With- 
out carefully  studying  how  programs  for  special  populations  should  be  treated  in 
consolidated  programs,  serious  policy  mistakes  could  be  made,  which  could  have 
devastating  results  for  people  with  disabilities.  Here  are  our  concerns: 

F*rograms  such  as  vocational  rehabilitation,  which  are  currently  under-funded  do 
not  serve  everyone  who  is  eligible.  Some  of  these  programs  have  been  accused  of 
"creaming,"  i.e.,  serving  people  who  are  easiest  ana  least  costly  to  serve,  often  to 
the  exclusion  of^  individuals  with  more  severe  disabilities.  In  a  generic  program,  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  would  not  even  be  "in  the  bottle"  since  they  would  be  competing 
with  able-bodied  individuals  for  scarce  resources. 

The  specific  employment  and  training  needs  of  people  with  disabilities  are  not 
specifically  addressed  under  any  other  federally  assisted  program.  A  body  of  exper- 
tise has  been  built  up  over  the  75  years  of  the  existence  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program,  which  could  be  overlooked  or  under-used  in  a  consolidated  generic 
program. 

For  people  with  severe  disabilities,  such  as  developmental  disabilities,  to  secure 
and  maintain  employment,  an  array  of  services  and  supports  are  needed.  In  the 
1986  amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  a  Supported  Employment  authority 
was  created  especially  to  address  this  need.  Experience  with  the  supported  employ- 
ment program  nas  shown  that  once  people  with  severe  disabilities  have  appropriate 
supports  in  the  workplace,  they  are  often  model  employees,  have  less  turnover,  and 
have  fewer  absences  than  regular  employees.  Because  this  is  a  small  program  serv- 
ing a  relatively  small  number  of  people,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  group  of  people 
could  be  overwhelmed  or  forgotten  in  a  large,  generic  program. 

People  with  disabilities  are  the  most  unemployed  and  underemployed  group  of 
Americans,  upward  to  69  percent  of  working-age  individuals  with  disabilities  are  not 
employed  and  desire  to  be  employed  (per  recent  Harris  poll).  What  little  progress 
has  been  made  has  been  quite  recent;  this  progress  has  largely  been  made  by  People 
with  less  severe  disabilities  as  a  result  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  The 
ADA  has  not  yet  begun  to  benefit  people  with  very  severe  disabilities  in  the  area 
of  employment. 

Finally,  current  employment  training  programs  for  the  general  population  have 
traditionally  discriminated  against  individuals  with  disabiBties  in  the  provision  of 
services.  While  people  with  disabilities  want  access  to  generic  services,  they  do  not 
want  inferior  services.  A  consolidation  of  aU  employment  and  training  programs 
could  guarantee  to  people  with  disabilities  access  to  the  same  mediocre  services  that 
are  available  to  everyone  else.  This  for  us  is  not  progress  toward  integration  of  j>eo- 
ple  with  disabilities. 

CCD  suggests  a  two-pronged  strategy  for  addressing  the  needs  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  in  consolidation  legislation.  First,  mandate  the  preservation  of  a  distinct 
administrative  entity(ies)  with  separate  funding  to  provide  expertise  with  regard  to 
the  service  needs  oi  individuals  with  disabilities,  especially  those  services  that  are 
not  readily  available  in  or  through  consolidation  programs.  Second,  require  consoli- 
dated programs  to  adopt  and  practice  specific  principles  that  will  create  and  expeuid 
training  and  employment  opportunities  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

In  drafting  legislation  to  consolidate  Federal  employment  and  training  programs, 
CCD  strongly  urges  the  Committee  to  view  programs  funded  through  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  especially  the  Title  I  State  Grant  Program,  as  distinct  components  in  any 
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consolidation  of  Federal  employment  and  training  programs.  We  offer  three  compel- 
ling reasons  for  this  position. 

First,  individuals  with  disabilities  may  need  speciaUzed  services  prior  to  taking 
advantage  of  training  or  accepting  employment  For  example,  an  individual  who  is 
blind  needs  training  in  how  to  travel  independently  and  use  braiUe  or  appropriate 
reading  aids  in  order  to  access  a  training  program.  Such  assistance  may  not  be 
available  in  a  generic  employment  assistance  program.  Even  if  such  assistance  could 
be  arranged,  it  is  often  time  consuming  to  identify  and  secure  needed  services,  espe- 
cially when  such  assistance  is  sought  outside  of  a  centralized  resource  system  such 
as  the  system  created  within  Title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Second,  to  actually  participate  in  training  opportunities  or  be  considered  for  em- 
ployment, an  individual  with  a  disability  may  need  accommodation,  e.g.,  the  rede- 
sign of  how  testing  is  done  or  the  restructuring  of  job  functions.  The  services  associ- 
ated with  consolidated  training  and  employment  legislation  do  not  anticipate  or  ad- 
dress such  accommodation.  (For  example,  rehabilitation  professionals  would  be  able 
to  suggest  how  to  modify  work  schedules  for  individuals  with  chronic  mental  illness 
so  that  they  can  function  as  fully  productive  members  of  the  work  force.) 

Here  too,  district  offices  of  state  rehabilitation  agencies.  Projects  with  Industry, 
and  other  community  rehabilitation  programs  can  provide  specialized  assessment 
services  to  individuals  with  disabilities  and  determine  exactly  what  types  of  services 
and/or  accommodations  would  be  necessary  for  such  individuals  to  be  competitively 
employed  in  specific  jobs  and  environments.  If  the  funds  available  to  a  state  to  pro- 
vide these  specialized  services  were  absorbed  within  generic  funding  for  training 
and  employment  services,  individuals  with  disabilities  would  be  com{>eting  with  in- 
dividuals who  are  less  costly  to  serve  and  who  are  more  likely  to  secure  an  employ- 
ment outcome  quickly.  Moreover,  pooling  of  vocational  rehabilitation  dollars  with 
other  funds  may  function  as  an  incentive  Tor  "creaming." 

Third,  if  unspecialized  staff  in  consolidated  programs  are  linked  to  rehabilitation 
professionals  wno  can  answer  basic  questions  simply  and  quickly,  there  will  many 
opportunities  for  these  staff  to  serve  individuals  with  disabilities  directly  and  in  a 
timely  manner.  To  do  so,  however,  they  will  need  access  to  experienced,  trained  re- 
habilitation professionals.  (For  example,  rehabilitation  professionals  would  know 
where  to  acquire  adapted  telephone  and  computer  equipment  that  would  permit  in- 
dividuals who  are  hard  of  hearing  or  deaf  to  be  fully  productive  members  of  the 
work  force.) 

With  regard  to  other  aspects  of  consolidation,  we  offer  these  observations.  We  see 
the  current  effort  to  consolidate  federally  funded  employntent  programs  as  a  very 
positive  one.  We  understand  your  frustration  with  154  different  federally-funded 
employment  training  programs  which  have  different  eligibility  requirements,  target 

fiopulations,  and  limited  success.  We  appreciate  your  concern  about  limited  data 
rom  which  to  determine  whether  these  programs  are  working  effectively.  We  know 
from  actual  experience  that  opportunities  have  been  denied  to  or  limited  for  many 
individuals  witn  disabilities  in  jTPA  and  vocational  education  programs. 

We  consider  your  reform  effort  as  an  opportunity  to  create  and  foster  new  and 
expanded  training  and  employment  opportunities  for  individuals  with  disabilities.  In 
the  design  of  new  consolidated  programs,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  direct  states 
to  demonstrate  within  the  general  operation  of  their  programs  that  the  following 
principles  are  clearly  evident  with  regard  to  persons  witn  disabilities. 

1.  Access.  Individuals  with  disabilities  have  access  to  training  and  employment 
assistance  being  offered.  Access  means  the  ability  to  enter  and  take  advantage  of 
all  information  and  the  full  range  of  services  being  offered  at  a  facility.  (For  exam- 
ple, consolidated  programs  will  need  to  make  information  about  training  and  job  op- 
portunities available  in  large  print  and  braille.) 

2.  Participation.  Qualified  individuals  with  disabilities  have  the  necessary  sup- 
ports and  accommodations  that  enable  them  to  participate  in  programs.  (Individuals 
with  severe  mental  disabilities  may  need  intensive,  on-the-job  training  by  job  coach- 
es to  learn  the  essential  functions  of  a  job.) 

3.  Due  process.  There  must  be  procedural  safeguards  so  that  people  who  are  de- 
nied services  on  the  basis  of  disability  have  a  meaningful  opportumty  to  obtain  an 
impartial  review  of  the  denial. 

4.  Standards  and  indicators.  States  utilize  consistent  evaluation  standards  and 
performance  indicators  that  set  expected  levels  of  effort  that  are  tracked  and  re- 
ported. Such  standards  and  indicators  include  benchmarks  for  determining  if  the  op- 
portunities and  services  offered  to  individuals  with  disabilities  are  effective,  appro- 
priate and  adequate. 

5.  Documentation  of  effort.  States  report  annually  how  many  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities were  served  through  training  and  employment  assistance  programs  funded 
through  consolidation  legislation.  States  report  the  number  of  individuals  with  dis- 
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abilities  who  were  denied  services  through  consolidation  programs,  the  reason  for 
the  denial  and  whether  they  were  referred  to  another  entity  (e.g.,  the  State  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Agency)  for  services. 

6.  Coordination.  Formal  linkages  exist  between  the  entities  administering  the  ge- 
neric employment  training  program  created  through  a  consolidation  bill  and  the  dis- 
tinct administrative  entityues),  e.g.  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies,  fund- 
ed to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of  individuals  with  disabilities  and  other  entities 
firoviding  rehabilitation  services  to  individuals  with  disabilities,  e.g.,  Projects  with 
ndustry  and  community  rehabilitation  programs.  Individuals  with  disabilities  have 
access  to  the  service  delivery  systems,  including  all  of  these  entities  to  maximize 
opportunities  for  their  meaningful  employment. 

In  summary,  the  CCD  Employment  and  Training  Task  Force  fears  that  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  will  be  lost  within  a  generic  service  delivery  system  unless  the 
two-pronged  approach  outlined  in  our  testimony  is  adopted.  With  the  unemployment 
rate  for  individuals  with  disabilities  who  are  of  working  age  being  69  percent  (ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Harris  Poll),  the  CCD  Employment  and  Training  Task  Force 
feels  strongly  that  Congress  would  be  remiss  in  supporting  the  creation  of  any  sys- 
tem that  allows  the  remiction  of  federal  and/or  state  funds  targeted  for  training  and 
employment  assistance  for  individuals  with  disabilities.  Even  with  the  current  level 
of  funding,  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  can  only  serve  one  twenti- 
eth of  the  people  who  would  be  eligible  for  such  services.  Increased  funding  targeted 
for  individuals  with  disabilities  is  what  is  needed,  not  decreased  funding. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  having  a  job—a  job  that  allows  an  individual  to 
make  maximum  use  of  his  or  her  skills  and  talents — contributes  to  how  the  person 
and  society  define  the  individual's  worth.  Individuals  with  disabilities  welcome  and 
are  excited  about  the  new  opportunities  that  S.143  represents— easier  and  simpler 
access  to  training,  job  market  data,  and  employment  prospects.  That's  good  news 
for  everyone — youth  looking  for  their  first  job,  oarents  returning  to  work,  people 
looking  for  a  career  change,  individuals  affected  hy  downsizing,  and  people  looking 
for  advancement,  and  especially  two  groups  of  people  with  disabilities,  people  witn 
emerging  disabilities  who  wish  to  maintain  their  employment,  and  people  with  life- 
long disabilities  who  have  never  been  employed.  During  deliberations,  please  re- 
member that  individuals  with  disabilities  are  represented  in  each  oi  these  cat- 
egories. 

CCD  is  very  interested  in  the  current  effort  to  consolidate  federally  funded  em- 
ployment programs  and  would  be  more  than  willing  to  provide  consultant  advice 
concerning  issues  surrounding  the  employment  of  persons  with  disabilities.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  need  any  additional  information,  or  wish  to  schedule  a  meeting 
with  representatives  from  the  CCD  Employment  and  Training  Task  Force,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  the  following  Co-chairs:  Sallie  Rhodes  (202-408-9514),  Jack  Dun- 
can (202-333-5841),  or  Charles  Harles  (202-543-6353). 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  entire  statement  be  entered  into  the  hearing  record. 

Thank  you. 

Signed: 

American  Horticultural  Therapy  Association 

American  Rehabilitation  Association 

The  ARC 

Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

(joodwill  Industries  International,  Inc. 

International  Association  of  Business,  Industry  and  Rehabilitation 

International  Association  of  Psychosocial  Rehabilitation  Services 

Learning  Disabilities  Association 

National  Association  of  Developmental  Disabilities  Councils 

National  Association  of  Protection  and  Advocacy  Systems 

National  Easter  Seal  Society 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

NISH 

National  Rehabilitation  Association 

RESNA 

Prepared  Statement  of  Carol  D'Amico 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  about  the  state  of  federal  jobs  programs.  My 
name  is  (Jarol  D'Amico  and  Fm  a  Research  Fellow  at  Hudson  Institute  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indianapolis  Private  Industry  Council.  I  was  appointed  to  the  Indianap- 
olis PIC  in  1993  by  the  city's  current  mayor,  Stephen  (jloldsmith.  My  comments  here 
today  are  my  own  and  do  not  reflect  those  of^the  Indianapolis  PIC,  its  staff,  or 
Mayor  (goldsmith. 
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I  have  a  long  history  of  work  on  issues  related  to  emplovment  and  training.  I 
started  my  career  in  the  mid- 1970*8  woricing  in  a  local  CETA  ofiioe.  I  next  wo»ed 
for  the  state  agency  in  Indiana  that  administered  CETA  and  then  JTPA  before  be- 
coming a  staff  member  for  the  Indiana  Legislature,  where,  among  other  projects,  I 
conducted  a  year-long  evaluation  of  the  state's  Emplovment  Service.  From  there,  I 
joined  the  senior  stall  of  Indiana's  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  focusing  on 
issues  affecting  public  schools.  And  for  the  past  four  years,  Fve  been  a  ReseaichFel- 
low  at  Hudson  Institute  working  on  a  variety  of  education  reform  projects.  Cur- 
rently, I  serve  as  the  director  oi  Hudson's  Educational  Excellence  Network,  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  information,  expert  advice  and  assistance  on  education  re- 
form. 

From  my  experience  as  an  observer  of  the  employment  and  training  ^stem  and 
a  member  of  a  private  industry  council,  I  have  observed  firsthand  the  umitations 
of  the  current  employment  and  training  system.  Fd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
highlight  briefly  the  key  problems  I  see  inhibiting  the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams from  a  local  community  perspective. 

First  and  foremost,  the  federal  government  needs  to  reorient  completely  the  way 
it  regulates  these  programs  in  order  to  emphasize  results  rather  than  process.  Ri^t 
now,  the  federal  government  holds  sponsors  of  these  programs  accountable  for  com- 
plving  with  hundreds  of  regulations,  instead  of  judging  them  by  what  they  are  actu- 
ally accomplishing,  i.e.  whether  people  get  and  keep  private  sector  jobs. 

Focusing  on  the  process  and  not  the  results  saps  creativity  and  imagination  from 
those  involved  and  fosters  mediocre  to  poor  performance.  Fm  not  sure  who  used  this 
expression  the  first  time  because  it's  been  quoted  so  often  with  regard  to  our  edu- 
cation system,  but  it  applies  here  as  well — in  job  training  programs  we  currently 
hold  the  process  constant  through  regulation  and  allow  the  results  to  vary,  when 
instead  we  should  allow  the  process  to  vary  and  hold  the  results  constant. 

This  suggests  that  the  appropriate  role  for  the  federal  government  ^ould  be  to 
set  a  core  of  expected  outcomes — specifically,  job  placement  and  retention — and  not 
prescribe  the  to  communities  how  to  meet  those  outcomes.  The  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  started  in  this  vein,  but  over  the  years  the  program  became  more  bu- 
reaucratic and  regulated  by  the  federal  and  state  governments. 

When  I  first  became  involved  in  the  Private  Industry  Council,  I  was  surprised  by 
how  many  programs  there  are  in  our  community  that  provide  job  training,  and  also 
how  little  discretion  local  communities  have  to  design  their  own  programs.  The  fed- 
eral government  determines  so-called  "tai^et"  groups  that  we  must  provide  services 
to — minority  youth,  welfare  recipients,  ex-offenders,  single  heads  of  households,  per- 
sons with  (usabilities,  older  workers,  dropouts — and  it  sets  minimums  of  how  many 
from  each  group  we  must  "serve."  We  don't  have  discretion  to  determine  our  own 
target  groups  and  to  set  our  own  priorities  for  whom  we  want  to  serve  based  on 
the  specific  needs  of  our  community.  Crafting  job  training  programs  for  a  competi- 
tive workforce  is  not  an  endeavor  where  one  size  fits  all.  In  Indianapolis  for  in- 
stance, we  have  a  very  high  dropout  rate  for  minority  males,  and  they  represent 
a  large  percentage  of  our  unemployed.  We  could  not,  even  if  we  wanted  to  (and  Fm 
not  suggesting  we  do),  take  all  or  even  the  bulk  of  our  federal  jobs  money  and  target 
it  toward  that  group.  If  we  did,  we  would  be  held  out  of  compliance  with  federal 
regulations  and  risk  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Nor  can  we  as  a  community  determine  our  own  measures  of  success.  We  cannot 
decide,  for  example,  that  the  only  acceptable  outcome  of  our  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  is  job  placement  and  job  retention  over  a  sustained  period  of  time.  We 
could  not  unilaterally  make  that  decision  again  without  risk  of  being  out  of  compli- 
ance with  regulations  that  could  mean  the  loss  of  federal  funds.  Unfortunately,  as 
things  stand  now,  the  federal  government  allows  all  sorts  of  activities  to  count  as 
success — so  many  hours  sitting  in  a  class,  number  of  times  looking  for  a  job,  etc. 

The  federal  government  could  change  the  complexion  of  these  programs  ovemi^t 
by  declaring  that  the  only  acceptable  result  from  federally  subsioized  jobs  programs 
is  that  people  get  and  keep  jobs.  And  communities  will  be  held  accountable  for  that 
outcome  if  they  choose  to  accept  federal  jobs  programs  dollars. 

At  the  same  time,  you  should  send  the  message  that  we  stop  sneering  at  so-called 
low  wage,  "dead  end  jobs."  The  real  dead  end  m  our  society  is  not  working  at  all. 
Working  at  a  job,  any  job,  is  the  first  step  toward  self-sufficiency  and  this  should 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  any  federally  funded  jobs  program. 

Mayor  Goldsmith  has  said  ne  would  be  willing  to  ne^tiate  a  trade  with  the  Fed- 
eral government — reduce  the  amount  of  money  the  city  gets  in  exchange  for  the 
freedom  and  flexibility  to  invest  those  dollars  to  meet  our  city's  needs.  Hold  us  ac- 
countable for  what  we  accomplish,  not  how  we  accomplish  it.  We  could  do  as  much 
or  more  with  less  money  if  we  could  invest  it  to  suit  our  local  circumstances. 
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The  focus  on  lob  placement  would  also  help  to  solve  another  miyor  problem  of  the 
program — spending  considerable  effort  on  providing  basic  academic  skills  to  youth 
ana  adults  who  did  not,  for  whatever  reasonsL  succeed  in  school.  The  reason  for 
doing  this,  of  course,  is  that  manv  of  the  unemployed  are  not  ready  for  a  job  or  voca- 
tioncH  training  because  they  lack  basic  academic  skills.  In  Indianapolis,  we  spend 
about  10%  of  our  JTPA  program  funds  on  providing  basic  litera<y  skills.  It  is  as 
hi^  as  40-50%  in  other  places. 

Too  often  the  job  training  system  is  running  a  parallel  or  shadow  education  sys- 
tem for  people  who  slipped  throua^  the  cracks  of^the  re^ar  school  system.  Some 
might  argue  that  servmg  as  a  safety  net  for  those  individuals  who  didn't  make  it 
through  schools  the  first  time  around  is  an  important  public  service.  However,  in 
a  climate  of  decreasing  or  stabilizing  public  funds,  1  do  not  think  we  should  expect 
the  jobs  programs  to  take  on  this  responsibility  and,  instead,  shift  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding basic  academic  skills  back  to  the  public  schools.  WeVe  let  the  public  scnool 
system  ofT  the  hook  knowing  that  there  is  a  safety  net  for  some  people  in  the  jobs 
program. 

However,  this  would  not  be  easy  to  do.  Education  is  governed  by  separate  autono- 
mous bodies  that  do  not  respond  readily  to  direction  from  business  leaders  and  local 
elected  oflicials.  Which  brings  tub  to  my  last  point.  As  the  GAO  found  out  and  noted 
in  its  recent  report,  there  is  no  overall  coordination  of  employment  emd  training  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level. 

When  the  JTPA  was  enacted,  its  creators  envisioned  the  Private  Industry  Council 
playing  a  key  role  in  determining  the  employment  and  training  needs  for  the  com- 
munity and  marshaling  all  available  resources  to  meet  those  needs.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  PIC  was  to  be  an  influential  policy  group  on  workforce  and  economic  develop- 
ment issues  for  the  community.  It  was  to  provide  the  overall  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity for  education,  employment  and  training,  deciding  the  kind  of  training  to  pro- 
vide to  citizens  based  on  available  Job  opportunities  in  the  community,  the  Kinds  of 
people  who  would  receive  training  from  tne  program,  and  the  mix  of  services  to  offer 
clients.  The  PIC  was  also  supposed  to  have  the  clout  to  allocate  monev  in  the  com- 
munity to  provide  the  services,  regardless  of  the  source  of  funds.  Unfortunately,  it 
hasn't  worked  that  way  in  most  places. 

The  PIC  spends  almost  all  of  its  time  administering  the  JTPA,  which  represents 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  energy  and  money  spent  on  eoucation. 
employment,  and  training  in  any  given  communitv.  Yet  the  private  industry  council 
spends  almost  all  of  its  time  discussing  this  small  piece  of  the  pie.  And  usually  the 
focus  is  on  how  to  respond  to  the  recent  edict  from  the  federal  or  state  government. 
One  result  of  this  narrow  focus  is  a  lack  ofparticipation  by  employers,  especially 
CEO's  and  other  high-level  business  people.  Iney  are  not  gomg  to  invest  their  time 
talking  about  the  "nitty-gritty"  details  of  the  JTrA  program. 

We  are  trying  to  adcu-ess  this  in  Indianapolis  by  splitting  our  PIC  into  two  distinct 
bodies— one  will  be  the  policy  board  focusing  on  workforce  issues  in  the  community, 
and  the  other  will  oversee  the  delivery  of  job  training  and  placement  in  the  commu- 
nity. This  may  help  in  the  short  term.  In  the  long  term,  however,  giving  commu- 
nities real  latitude  to  design  these  programs  is  the  only  way  to  entice  key  commu- 
nity leaders  to  these  programs. 

m  closing,  Fd  like  to  offer  two  guiding  principles  for  you  to  consider  as  you  craft 
a  new  employment  and  training  system.  First,  streamline  and  deregulate  the  pro- 
grams ana  hold  communities  accountable  for  tangible  results — namely,  getting  peo- 
ple jobs.  Second,  consider  the  voucher  idea  put  forth  by  the  administration  that 
gives  government  money  to  individuals  to  purchase  their  own  training,  after  they 
have  a  job.  "Worit  first"  should  be  the  Riding  principle  in  providing  training  assist- 
ance. Giving  the  purchasing  power  directly  to  the  individuals  wno  seek  training 
would  go  a  long  way  to  improving  the  accountability  of  the  programs. 

I  would  be  happy  to  come  back  at  a  later  time  and  discuss  the  voucher  concept 
as  it  relates  to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Thank  you  for  taking  up  this  important  endeavor.  I  wish  you  well.  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  questions  now  or  at  a  later  time. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Clarence  C.  Crawford 

Madam  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  work  concerning  the  many  feder- 
ally funded  programs  that  provide  employment  training  assistance.^  As  you  know, 
in  1991,  we  identified  125  separate  federal  programs  or  funding  streams  that  pro- 
vide employment  training  assistance  to  adults  and  out-of-school  youths.  In  1993,  we 


^See  appendix  I  for  a  list  of  related  GAO  products. 
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found  that  the  number  of  programs  providing  employment  training  assistance  had 
increased  to  at  least  154.  Despite  much  discussion  about  the  need  to  reduce  the 
number  of  programs,  our  review  of  1995  appropriations  and  major  legislation  en- 
acted in  the  last  Congress  identified  at  least  163  programs  administered  by  15  dif- 
ferent agencies  that  provide  about  $20  bUUon  in  employment  training  assistance  for 
adults  and  out-of-school  youths.^ 

Our  testimony  today  will  discuss  the  many  problems  with  the  current  fragmented 
"system"  of  federal  employment  training  assistance,  while  many  of  the  programs 
have  admirable  goals,  collectively  they  add  unnecessary  administrative  costo  and 
confuse  and  frustrate  clients,  employers,  and  administrators.  These  problems  have 
raised  concerns  about  the  efficiency  of  the  current  system.  Additionally,  many  agen- 
cies do  not  know  whether  their  programs  actually  help  people  get  jobs.  Thus,  the 
eflectiveness  of  these  programs  is  also  in  question.  These  findings  convince  us  that 
a  major  overhaul  and  consolidation  of  programs  is  needed  to  create  an  effective  and 
efficient  employment  training  system. 

NUMEROUS  AGENCIES  ADMINISTER  THE  CURRENT  FRAGMENTED  "SYSTEM"  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

For  more  than  50  years,  the  federal  government  has  invested  considerable  efFort 
and  resources  to  help  people  find  productive  employment.  Numerous  programs  have 
been  created  to  ( 1)  facilitate  the  transition  of  youths  from  school  to  work,  (2)  help 
individuals  overcome  barriers  that  hamper  their  ability  to  compete  for  jobs,  and  (S) 
assist  dislocated  workers  in  reentering  the  work  force. 

The  result  today  is  163  federal  programs  scattered  across  15  federal  agencies  pro- 
viding employment  training  assistance.  While  the  Departments  of  Education  and 
Labor  administer  the  most  programs — 61  and  37  programs,  respectively — ^the  re- 
maining 65  programs  reside  in  aepartments  not  generally  expected  to  provide  em- 
ployment training  assistance.  This  has  been  particularly  true  as  many  new  pro- 
B'ams  have  emerged  in  recent  years  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Departments  of 
efense.  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  and  Justice. 

Despite  the  many  federal  agencies  administering  employment  training  programs, 
these  programs  frequently  target  the  same  client  populations.  For  example,  youth 
are  speciiically  targeted  by  the  largest  number  of  programs  (19);  other  target 
groups,  such  as  veterans.  Native  Americans,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and 
aislocated  workers,  are  also  targeted  by  several  programs.  (See  app.  FV  for  a  list 
of  target  populations.) 

In  addition  to  serving  the  same  client  populations,  many  of  these  programs  share 
common  goals  and  provide  similar  services.  For  example,  all  nine  programs  that 
specifically  target  the  economically  disadvantaged  have  the  goal  of  enhancing  cli- 
ents' participation  in  the  work  force,  and  six  programs — ^the  Labor  Department's 
three  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  programs,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Service's  (HHS)  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS),  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training  (E&T),  and  HUD'S  Family 
Self-Sufficiency — specifically  mention  reducing  welfare  dependency  as  a  primary 
goal. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  programs  also  serve  many  of  the  same  clients. 
For  example,  in  a  prior  report  we  found  that,  among  programs  that  target  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  some  clients  receive  services  from  more  than  one  program 
at  the  same  time.  ^  While  title  IVA  of  the  Social  Security  Act  requires  state  agencies 
to  provide  child  care  mandated  by  the  Family  Support  Act  for  JOBS  participants, 
it  also  provides  an  estimated  $86.1  million  in  additional  child  care  funding  for  re- 
cipients of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  enrolled  in  training  or 
education  other  than  JOBS,  such  as  JTPA  or  the  Vocational  Education  Basic  State 
program.  Similarly,  clients  enrolled  in  the  Food  Stanip  E&T  program  receive  their 
vocational  training  from  the  JTPA  or  the  Vocational  Education  Basic  State  program. 

Many  of  the  employment  training  programs  we  identified  also  provide  tne  same 
categories  of  services  through  parallel  but  separate  structures.  For  example,  the  9 
employment  training  programs  that  target  the  economically  disadvantaged  offer  27 
different  categories  of^  services  in  5  basic  areas:  (1)  career  counseling  and  skills  as- 


'As  used  in  this  statement,  "employment  training  programs"  refers  to  programs  or  funding 
streams  that  (1)  help  the  unemployed  find  jobs,  (2)  create  job  opportunities,  and  (3)  enhance 
the  skills  of  participants  to  increase  their  employability.  For  a  list  of  programs  and  funding 
streams  and  their  1995  appropriation,  see  appendix  IL  The  dollars  shown  for  each  program  are 
those  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  aaults  and  out-of-school  youths.  It  shoiild  be  noted 
that  several  recently  enacted  programs  were  not  funded  in  FY  1995. 

^Multiple  Employment  Traming  Programs:  Overlap  Among  Programs  Raises  Questions  Aiiout 
Efliciency(GAO/HEHS-94- 193,  July  11,  1994). 
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sessment,  (2)  remedial  education,  (3)  vocational  skills  training,  (4)  placement  assist- 
ance, and  (5)  support  services.  The  JTPA  title  llA  pro-ams  offer  24  of  those  serv- 
ices. The  JOBS  program  provides  17  of  the  same  services  as  JTPA,  and  the  Food 
Stamp  E&T  program  overlaps  with  JTPA  on  18  services.  These  three  programs  ac- 
count for  about  72  percent  of  the  funding  specifically  targeted  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged  population. 

To  deliver  these  services,  the  federal  ^vemment  has  created  a  patchwork  of  par- 
allel administrative  structures  and  service  delivery  mechanisms.  Within  the  15  de- 
partments and  agencies,  40  interdepartmental  oflices  channel  funds  to  state  and 
local  program  administrators.  Each  office  provides  staff  and  incurs  costs,  often  at 
both  headquarters  and  regional  locations,  to  plan  and  monitor  the  implementation 
of  its  programs. 

At  the  state  and  local  levels,  similar,  often  parallel  program  structures  administer 
the  delivery  of  services  to  siinilar  target  groups.  For  example,  the  JTPA  program 
funds  about  630  service  delivery  areas  (SDAs)  to  administer  local  service  deUveiy. 
Concurrently,  the  JOBS  and  Food  Stamp  E&T  programs  both  fund  numerous  of- 
fices, fret^uently  using  the  network  of  over  3,000  state  or  county-run  welfare  oflioes 
to  administer  the  delivery  of  program  services.  In  other  instances,  the  2,000  Em- 
ployment Service  offices  are  used  to  provide  JTPA  or  JOBS  services. 

CURRENT  SYSTEM  WASTES  RESOURCES  AND  CONFUSES  AND  FRUSTRATES  CUENTS, 
EMPLOYERS,  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  people  providing  services  to  meet  what  are  admirable 
goals,  the  fragmented  system  suffers  from  a  variety  of  problems  that  arise  from  a 
multitude  of  narrowly-focused  programs  delivered  by  agencies  that  often  compete  for 
clients  and  funds.  Collectively,  tms  conglomeration  of  programs  adds  uimecessary 
administrative  costs  and  confuses  and  frustrates  clients,  employers,  and  administra- 
tors. 

Overlap  Among  Programs  Adds  Unnecessary  Administrative  Costs  and  Raises  Ques- 
tions About  Efficiency 

The  amount  of  money  spent  administering  employment  training  programs  cannot 
be  readily  quantified.  Estimates  of  administrative  costs  range  from  as  low  as  7  per- 
cent for  some  programs  to  as  high  as  15  or  20  percent  for  others.  For  example,  the 
JTPA  program  limits  administrative  costs  at  the  local  level  to  20  percent.  At  the 
federal  level,  most  agencies  can  not  adequately  track  their  administrative  costs  by 
program,  at  all.^  However,  given  the  many  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  in- 
volved in  administering  these  programs,  we  believe  the  administrative  costs  are 
substantial. 

To  illustrate  the  problem,  last  year  we  looked  at  38  federally  funded  programs 
that  specifically  targeted  either  the  economically  disadvantaged,  dislocated  workers, 
older  workers,  or  youth.  "^  We  found  that  despite  often  sharing  common  goals,  serv- 
ing comparable  clients,  oroviding  similar  services,  and,  in  some  instances,  being  so 
intertwined  that  some  clients  receive  services  from  more  than  one  program  at  the 
same  time,  ^  each  program  maintains  separate  administrative  structures. 

The  extensive  overlap  among  these  programs  raises  questions  about  the  efficiency 
of  having  individual  administrative  structures  for  each  program.  Both  the  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy''  and  the  Welfare  Simplification  and  Coordina- 
tion Advisory  Committee®  a^ree  that  programs  serving  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged could  realize  substantial  savings  ii  they  did  not  operate  independently  and 
support  separate  administrative  structures.  The  Welfare  Simplification  Committee 
report  concluded,  "Eliminating  duplicate  bureaucracies  will  reduce  administrative 
costs,  saving  money  that  can  M  used,  instead,  for  client  services." 

Eliminating  separate  staffs  to  administer,  monitor,  and  evaluate  programs  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  could  also  save  resources.  Some  state  and  locsu  areas  have  at- 


<  Budget  Issues:  Assessing  Executive  Order  12837  on  Reducing  Administrative  Expenses 
(GAO/AIMD-94-15.  November  17,  1993). 

•GAO/HEHS-94-193,  July  11,  1994. 

*For  example,  we  found  that  a  30-year-old  mother  on  AFDC  enrolled  in  the  JOBS  progreun 
could  be  provided  an  initial  assessment  and  orientation  by  the  JOBS  program  while  being  re- 
ferred to  JTPA  for  education  and  training.  While  enrolled  in  JTPA  training,  she  could  also  re- 
ceive AFDC  (IV-A)  child  care  funds.  JOBS  and  JTPA:  Tracking  Spending,  Outcomes,  and  Pro- 
gram Performance  (GAO/HEHS-94-177,  July  15,  1994),  p  6. 

^Coordinating  Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  the  Economically  Disadvantt^ed:  Rec- 
ommendations and  Background  Materials,  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1991. 

"Time  For  A  Change:  Remaking  the  Nation's  Welfare  Systeni,  Report  of  the  Welfare  Sim- 
plification and  Coordination  Advisory  Committee,  (Washington,  D.C.:  1993). 
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tempted  to  rationalize  the  array  of  federal  programs  and  funding  streams.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  state  of  Washington,  the  human  services  department  contracts  with 
the  state's  employment  service  department  for  the  administration  of  its  Food  Stamp 
E&T  prop-am.  At  the  local  level,  Washington's  human  service  agencies  refer  Food 
Stamp  clients  to  the  state's  Employment  Service  oflices  for  employment  training  as- 
sistance. 

Fragmented  System  Confuses  and  Frustrates  Clients,  Employers,  and  Administrators 

The  current  patchwork  of  employment  training  programs  ooniiises  those  seeking 
assistance  because  it  has  no  clear  entry  point  and  no  clear  path  from  one  program 
to  another.  Organizations  that  provide  federal  employment  training  assistance 
range  from  publicly  supported  institutions  of  higher  education  to  local  education 
agencies  and  from  nonprofit  community -based  organizations  to  private-for-profit  cor- 
porations. Not  surprismgly,  people  have  difficulty  knowing  where  to  begin  to  look 
for  assistance.  As  a  result,  they  may  go  to  the  wrong  agency,  or  worse,  give  up  alto- 
gether. 

Employers  also  experience  problems  with  the  multitude  of  employment  training 
programs.  Employers  want  a  system  that  is  easy  to  access  and  provides  qualifiea 
job  candidates.  Instead,  employers  must  cope  with  solicitations  from  over  50  pro- 
grams that  provide  job  referral  and  placement  assistance,  each  looking  for  positions 
for  their  clients.  A  survey  of  employers  in  the  state  of  Washington  showea  that  60 
percent  said  they  had  difficulty  finding  qualified  workers,  and  31  percent  said  em- 
ployment training  programs  were  too  slow  in  responding  to  their  need  for  qualified 
workers.* 

All  too  often,  there  is  no  clear  linkage  between  economic  development  activities 
and  employment  training  programs  to  help  employers  meet  their  labor  needs.  Devel- 
oping a  skilled  worker  is  a  noUow  success  if  no  iob  opportunities  exist  when  the 
worker  completes  training.  We  found  more  than  30  federal  programs  that  offer  eco- 
nomic development  activities  to  help  create  full-time  permanent  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  tne  under-employed,  primarily  in  economically  distressed  areas.  How- 
ever, the  National  Governors  Association  found  that  less  than  one  in  four  states  ad- 
ministered major  economic  development  and  job  training  programs  through  the 
same  state-level  agency.  It  also  found  that  only  one  in  three  states  jointly  planned 
program  policies  and  activities  for  these  related  programs. 

Increasingly,  program  administrators  are  under  orders  to  coordinate  activities  and 
share  resources  to  ensure  that  program  participants  get  needed  services.  Despite 
decades  of  attempts  to  better  coordinate  employment  training  programs,  program 
administrators  continue  to  face  conflicting  program  requirements.  For  example,  our 
analysis  of  the  nine  programs  targeting  the  economically  disadvantaged,  identified 
six  dafferent  standaras  for  defining  "low  income,"  five  different  definitions  for  family 
or  household,  and  five  definitions  of  what  is  included  in  income  when  determining 
eligibility  for  services. 

Another  problem  facing  administrators  attempting  to  coordinate  programs  are  dif- 
ferences in  program  operating  cycles  for  planning,  mnding  and  reporting  activities. 
We  found  that  even  programs  targeting  the  same  populations,  such  as  older  worit- 
ers,  dislocated  workers,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  youth,  often  operate  on 
different  annual  cycles,  which  hampers  the  ability  of  program  administrators  to 
jointly  plan  and  coordinate  assistance.  For  example,  the  nine  programs  that  target 
the  economically  disadvantaged  have  three  different  operating  cycles.  The  JOBS 
program,  the  Food  Stamp  E  &  T  program,  and  the  Family  Self  Sufficiency  program 
operating  cycles  start  on  October  1.  The  three  JTPA  IIA  programs,  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Basic  State  programs  operating  cycles  start  on  July  1.  And  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers'  and  Student  Literacy  Corps  programs'  operating 
cycles  start  September  1.  (See  app.  V) 

These  differences  make  it  difficult  for  administrators,  attempting  to  coordinate 
their  programs,  to  match  available  funding  with  estimates  of  the  number  of  those 
seeking  assistance.  To  accomplish  joint  planning,  agencies  must  resort  to  setting  low 
estimates  of  the  number  of  clients  from  other  programs  they  can  serve,  committing 
only  resources  thev  know  will  be  available,  or  making  commitments  contingent  on 
expected  funding.  Unfortunately,  these  methods  can  result  in  the  underutiuzation 
of  available  resources  or  crisis  planning  when  resources  finally  are  available. 

Special  arrangements  to  coordinate  services  among  overlapping  programs  may  be 
more  efficient  than  operating  programs  separately  or  in  competition  with  one  an- 
other. However,  such  arrangements  can  actually  increase  the  overall  costs  of  operat- 
ing these  programs.  For  example,  we  identified  14  separate  federal  committees  or 


"The  Investment  in  Human  Capital  Study,  State  or  Washington  Office  of  Financial  Manage- 
ment (Dec.  1990). 
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councils  with  responsibilities  for  interprogram  coordination.  Many  of  these  councils 
operate  with  their  own  staffs  and  expense  accounts.  However,  a  recent  survey  of 
state  oflicials  found  that  less  than  half  thought  that  such  efforts  actually  improved 
coordination.  ^^ 

The  federal  government  also  uses  set-aside  programs  and  demonstration  projects 
to  look  for  ways  to  enhance  coordination  among  programs.  For  example,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  JTPA,  JOBS,  and  Food  Stamp  E  &  T  programs  can  be  better  inte- 
grated, the  federal  government  is  sponsoring  a  4-year  demonstration  project,  costing 
up  to  $3  million,  to  test  the  feasibility  emd  cost  of  greater  coordination  and  consist- 
ence between  these  programs.  In  addition,  the  JTPA  State  Education  Coordination 
and  Grants  program — with  $84  million  in  funding  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1995 — was  designed,  in  part,  to  ".  .  .  facilitate  coordination  of  education  and  train- 
ing services."  However,  a  study  by  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Pblicy 
reported  that  the  track  record  of  such  set  asides  in  improving  coordination  has  been 
mixed.  ^^ 

MOST  AGENCIES  DO  NOT  KNOW  IF  THEIR  PROGRAMS  ARE  WORKING  EFFECTIVELY 

Despite  spending  billions  of  dollars  each  year  on  employment  training  assistance, 
most  agencies  do  not  know  if  their  programs  are  really  helping  people  find  jobs. 
From  the  study  that  you  requested  last  year^*  and  the  subsequent  review  of  pro- 
gram data  obtained  by  this  Committee  last  sunmier,  ^  a  conmion  theme  has 
emerged — most  agencies  lack  very  basic  information  needed  to  manage  their  pro- 
grams. 

We  found  that  almost  40  percent  of  the  programs  could  not  accurately  tell  us  how 
many  people  were  served  each  year.  And  a  number  of  programs  provided  data  that 
were  estimates,  were  not  current,  or  were  incomplete.  For  example,  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram, which  spends  $1.3  billion  annually,  does  not  collect  data  on  the  number  of 
people  served  each  year  but  relies  on  monthly  participation  estimates.  However, 
findings  from  our  1993  report  on  the  JOBS  programs  showed  that,  because  of  inac- 
curacies in  these  participation  estimates,  state  reported  data  could  not  be  used  to 
assess  state  efforts  to  serve  AFDC  recipients. 

Programs  also  lack  outcome  data.  Less  than  50  percent  of  the  programs  collected 
data  on  whether  or  not  participants  obtained  jobs  after  they  received  services.  Only 
26  percent  collected  data  on  wages  earned.  We  found  that  large  programs  with  an- 
nual budgets  over  $100  million  were  no  more  likely  to  have  collected  data  on  partici- 
pant outcomes  than  smaller  programs  with  budgets  under  $50  million.  For  example, 
neither  the  Food  Stamp  E  &  T  program  nor  the  NAFTA  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance program  collect  placement  data  on  their  participants.  Without  this  information, 
programs  would  have  difficulty  knowing  if  they  are  training  participants  for  real  job 
opportunities  and  whether  participants  nave  the  skills  employers  need. 

We  also  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  programs  do  not  link  outcome  data  to  serv- 
ices provided  or  participant  characteristics.  By  linking  demographic  characteristics 
of  participants  to  training  provided  and  job  outcomes,  program  administrators 
should  know  whether  their  programs  are  more  successful  for  some  participants  (for 
example,  men)  than  others  (for  example,  women).  Officials  can  also  determine 
whether  there  are  disparities  in  who  receives  what  type  of  training,  such  as  giving 
training  to  women  in  lower  paying  occupations  than  men. 

Only  a  relative  handful  or  programs  know  whether  participants  would  likely  have 
achieved  the  same  job  placement  outcomes  without  the  program.  In  our  review  of 
62  programs,  program  administrators  only  identified  7  programs  that  had  been 
studied,  during  the  10-year  period  ending  December  1993,  using  a  comparison  of 
participant  outcomes  with  the  outcomes  of  similar  nonparticipants. 

For  programs  that  were  studied  using  a  comparison  of  participant  and 
nonparticipant  outcomes,  the  results  have  not  been  encouraging.  Gains  nave  been 
modest  at  oest.  As  shown  in  the  following  examples: 


^Edward  T.  Jennings,  Jr.,  "^uildin^  Bridges  in  the  Intergovernmental  Arena:  Coordinating 
Employment  and  Training  ProgramB  in  the  American  States,"  Public  Administration  Review, 
Vol.  54,  No.  11  (1994). 

u  Coordinating  Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  the  Economically  Disadvantaged:  Rec- 
ommendations and  Background  Materials,  National  Conmiission  fbr  Employment  Policy  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  1991). 

^  Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Most  Federal  Agencies  Do  Not  Know  If  Their 
Pnin^ms  Are  Working  EfTectively  (GAOmEHS-94-88>Iar.  2,  1994). 

"Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Basic  Program  ^ta  Often  Missing  (GAO/T- 
HEHS-94-239.  Sept.  28.  1994X 
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A  study  by  Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  raised  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of 
JTPA.  ^*  The  study  showed  that  while  comparisons  between  progrtun  partici- 
pants— adult  women  and  men-had  generally  positive  effects  on  earnings  and 
employment  compared  with  their  counterparts  in  the  control  group,  the  JTPA 
program  had  little  or  no  effect  on  female  youths  who  participated,  and  male 
youths  participating  in  JTPA  had  lower  earnings  them  their  counterparts  in  the 
control  group. 

A  study  of  the  Food  Stamp  E  &  T  program  **  concluded  that  the  program  was 
not  meeting  its  intended  objectives  of  increasing  participants'  employment  and 
earnings  and  decreasing  their  dependence  on  public  assistance.  The  study  found 
that  program  participation  had  no  discemable  eflect  on  the  participants  aggre- 
gate earnings,  probability  of  finding  work,  amount  of  time  worked,  or  average 
wages. 

A  1993  evaluation  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA)  program  by 
Mathematica  Policy  Research,  Inc.,  ^®  found  that  participating  in  training  did 
not  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  estimated  employment  and  earning  dif- 
ferences between  TAA  trainees  and  other  Trade  Readjustment  Allowances 
(TRA)  recipients;  nor  did  the  training  have  a  substantia]  positive  eflect  on  em- 
ployment and  earnings  when  compared  to  persons  from  manufacturing  indus- 
tries who  did  not  receive  TRA. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  our  view  the  need  for  an  effective  and  eflicient  emplojnment  trsuning  system 
has  never  been  greater.  However,  the  current  "system"  of  federal  employment  train- 
ing programs  is  fraught  with  so  many  problems  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  has  been 
accomplished.  Clearly  though,  the  current  conglomeration  of  narrowly  focused  pro- 
grams incurs  unnecessary  administrative  costs  and  confuses  and  frustrates  workers, 
employers,  and  administrators.  And  despite  spending  billions  of  dollars  each  year 
on  employment  training  assistance,  most  agencies  do  not  know  whether  their  pro- 
grams are  really  helping  people  find  jobs.  We  remain  convinced  that  a  major  over- 
haul and  significant  consolidation  of  the  existing  163  programs  is  needed  to  create 
an  effective  and  efficient  employment  training  system. 

Madam  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  At  this  time  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  other  members  of  the  Committee  may  have. 

For  more  information  on  this  testimony,  please  call  Robert  T.  Rogers,  Assistant 
Director,  at  (313)  256-8011  or  Barbara  Moroski-Browne,  Senior  Evaluator,  at  (313) 
256-8147, 

Appendix  I— Related  GAO  Products 

Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Basic  Program  Data  Often  Missing 
(GAO  IT-HEHS-94239  Sept.  28.  1994). 
The  federal  government  has  invested  considerable  effort  in  helping  people  transi- 
tion into  the  work  force.  To  get  the  most  from  this  investment,  administrators  need 
to  know  how  well  these  programs  are  working.  However,  agencies  lack  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  adequately  track  who  is  served  or  determine  program  results.  Most 
agencies  do  not  collect  information  on  participant  outcomes  nor  do  they  conduct 
studies  of  program  effectiveness  or  impact.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  wheth- 
er their  programs  are  providing  assistance  that  helps  participants  get  jobs  or  wheth- 
er the  participants  would  likely  have  found  the  same  types  of  lobs  without  federal 
assistance.  Further,  GAO  also  found  that  agencies  often  lacked  such  basic  data  as 
the  number  of  participants  served  or  their  demographic  characteristics. 

Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  How  Legislative  Proposals  Address  Con- 
cerns (GAO  IT-HEHS-94-221,  August  4,  1994). 
More  than  150  federal  programs  provide  employment  training  assistance  to  adults 
and  out-of-school  youth.  During  the  past  year,  Members  of  Congress  introduced  13 
bills  to  restructure  parts  of  the  federal  employment  training  system.  This  testimony 
describes  some  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  those  proposals. 


^<  National  JTPA  Study:  Title  II-A  Impacts  on  Earnings  and  Employment  at  18  Months,  Abt 
Associates,  Inc.  (Jan.  1993). 

"'Evaluation  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  Abt  Associates,  Inc.  (June  1990). 

^"International  Trade  and  Worker  Dislocation:  Evaluation  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Programs,  Mathematica  Policy  Research,  Inc.  (Apr.  1993). 
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Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Overlap  Among  Programs  Raises  Ques- 
tions About  Efficiency  (GAO/HEHS-94-193,  July  11.  1994). 
GAO  found  that  many  existing  federal  employment  training  programs  tainting 
the  economically  disadvantaged,  dislocated  woricers,  older  workers,  and  youth  over- 
lap considerably  in  their  goals,  clients,  services,  and  service  delivery  mechanisms. 
These  redundancies  foster  inefficiencies  and  make  it  hard  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  specific  programs  or  the  system  as  a  whole.  This  report  identifies  the  extent 
of  similarity  among  programs  serving  the  economically  disadvantaged,  dislocated 
workers,  older  workers,  and  youth. 

Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Conflicting  Requirements  Underscore 
Need  for  Change  (GAO  IT-HEHS-94-120,  March  10.  1994). 
Conflicting  eligibility  requirements  and  differences  in  annual  operating  cycles  are 
hampering  the  ability  of  the  programs  to  provide  participants  needed  services.  Six 
different  standards  for  defining  "low  income,"  five  definitions  of  family  or  household, 
and  five  definitions  of  what  is  included  in  income  make  determining  who  is  "eco- 
nomically disadvantaged"  a  complex  process.  Similarly,  differences  in  age  criteria  for 
older  worker  and  youth  programs  turn  coordination  into  a  'jigsaw  puzzle." 

Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Major  Overhead  is  Needed  (GAO/T- 
HEHS-94-109.  March  3.  1994). 
At  least  154  programs  run  by  14  federal  agencies  provide  employment  training 
assistance.  Although  well  intended,  these  programs,  when  taken  collectively,  tend 
to  confuse  and  frustrate  their  clients  and  administrators,  hamper  the  delivery  of 
services  to  those  in  need,  and  potentially  duplicate  efforts  and  run  up  unnecessary 
costs.  In  addition,  some  programs  lack  basic  training  and  monitoring  systems  need- 
ed to  ensure  efficient  and  effective  service.  A  major  structural  overhaul  of  employ- 
ment training  programs  is  needed.  The  goal  should  be  a  customer-driven  employ- 
ment system  guided  by  four  principles:  simplicity,  tailored  services,  administrative 
efficiency,  and  accountability. 

Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Most  Federal  Agencies  Do  Not  Know  If 
Their  Programs  Are  Working  Effectively  (GAO  I HEHS-94-88.  March  2.  1994). 
Federal  agencies  closely  monitor  their  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for  em- 
ployment training  assistance  for  the  economically  disadvantaged.  However,  most 
agencies  do  not  collect  information  on  participant  outcomes  nor  do  they  conduct 
studies  of  program  effectiveness.  For  about  half  the  programs  in  our  analysis,  agen- 
cies did  not  collect  data  on  what  happened  to  program  participants  after  they  com- 
pleted a  particular  program  (i.e.,  whether  they  obtained  jobs  or  what  wages  they 
earned).  Only  about  a  third  of  the  training  programs  in  our  analysis  used  oversight 
and  monitoring  to  assess  participant  outcomes.  Only  a  handful  of  federal  agencies 
responsible  for  these  programs  have  conducted  studies  that  measure  program  effec- 
tiveness or  impact — whether  programs  really  helped  participants  find  a  job  or  would 
they  have  found  similar  jobs  without  federal  assistance. 

Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Overlapping  Programs  Can  Add  Unneces- 
sary Administrative  Costs  (GAO  / HEHS-94-80.  January  28.  1994) 
In  the  current  fragmented  system  of  federal  job  training  programs,  many  pro- 
grams are  targeting  the  same  populations.  This  overlap  in  client  groups  raises  ques- 
tions about  duplicated  effort  and  wasted  government  resources.  GAO's  analysis  of 
nine  programs  that  target  the  economically  disadvantaged  showed  that  the  pro- 
grams had  similar  goals,  often  served  the  same  kinds  of  people,  and  provided  many 
of  the  same  services  using  separate,  yet  parallel,  delivery  structures.  The  overlap 
can  add  unnecessary  administrative  costs  at  each  level  of  government — federal, 
state,  and  local. 

Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Conflicting  Requirements  Hamper  Deliv- 
ery of  Services  (GAO  I HEHS-94-78.  January  28.  1994). 
Conflicting  eligibility  requirements  and  differences  in  annual  operating  cycles  are 
hampering  federal  employment  training  programs  from  helping  people  in  need  of 
services.  Differences  in  eligibility  criteria,  such  as  income  level,  family  or  household 
definitions,  and  age,  make  determining  who  is  eligible  for  which  program  a  complex 
process  that  conKises  clients  and  frustrates  administrators.  Within  each  target 
group,  differences  in  annual  operating  cycles  also  hinder  the  ability  of  program  ad- 
ministrators to  cooperate  to  ensure  that  participants  receive  the  services  they  need. 
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Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  National  Employment  Strategy  Needed 
(GAOIT-HRD-93-27.  June  18.  1993). 
For  many  years,  people  seeking  help  in  finding  jobs  have  had  to  contend  with  a 
vast  number  of  federal  programs  offering  employment  training  assistance.  Some 
states  have  tried  to  coordmate  the  programs,  but  these  eflbrts  have  not  always  been 
successful.  To  bring  some  order  to  the  current  fragmented  "system"  of  more  than 
150  different  federal  employment  training  assistance  programs,  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral leaders  need  to  work  together  to  set  common  goals  tor  programs  yet  allow  com- 
munities the  flexibility  to  develop  service-delivery  medianisms  tailored  to  local 
needs.  This  testimony  discusses  (1)  problems  created  by  the  myriad  employment 
training  programs,  (2)  state  and  local  efforts  to  coordinate  these  programs,  and  (3) 
the  need  for  a  national  employment  training  strategy. 

Multiple  Employment  Programs  (GAO I HRD-93-26R.  June  15.  1993). 

GAO  discussed  federal  employment  training  programs  and  the  difficulty  in  coordi- 
nating client  services  with  federal,  state,  and  local  administrators.  GAO  found  that: 
(1)  the  fragmented  federal  employment  training  system  creates  problems  for  job 
seekers,  employers,  and  administrators;  (2)  the  lack  of  access  to  information  about 
what  services  programs  offer  can  create  confusion  for  job  seekers  about  which  pro- 
gram best  meets  their  needs;  (3)  some  needs  assessments  are  performed  by  service 
providers  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  which  services  participants  receive;  (4)  du- 

filicative  assessment  processes  and  placement  activities  waste  resources  and  cause 
rustration  for  job  seekers;  (5)  efforts  to  monitor  program  performance  and  outcomes 
are  difficult  because  programs  do  not  track  participant  progress;  and  (6)  several 
states  have  taken  initiatives  to  reoi^anize  their  service  delivery  system  to  better  co- 
ordinate services  at  the  local  level. 

The  Job  TVaining  Partnership  Act:  Potential  for  Program  Improvements  but  National 
Job  Training  Strategy  Needed  (GAO/THRD93-18,  April  29.  1993). 
Title  HA  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  provides  job  training  and  employ- 
ment-seeking skills  to  help  economically  disadvantaged  find  jobs.  Aluiough  the  act 
has  been  viewed  as  relatively  successful  in  placing  participants  in  jobs,  a  recent 
study  raises  qpestions  about  whether  it  is  as  effective  as  it  could  be.  GAO  testified 
that  effective  implementation  of  the  1992  amendments  to  the  act,  coupled  with  more 
emphasis  on  program  evaluation  and  a  national  strategy  to  eliminate  confusion  and 
duplication  among  the  myriad  training  programs,  couldmake  a  substantial  improve- 
ment. 

Multiple  Employment  Programs  (GAO  I HRD-92-39R.  July  24.  1992). 

GAO  identified  federally  supported  employment  and  training  assistance  programs 
available  to  out  of  school  youtn  or  adults  not  enrolled  in  advanced  degree  programs. 
GAO  found  that:  (1)  125  federal  programs  provide  various  forms  of  employment  and 
training  assistance  totalling  $16.3  billion;  (2)  programs  are  administered  by  many 
federal  agencies;  (3)  the  Department  of  Education  administers  49  programs,  total- 
ling $8.1  billion,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  administers  30  programs,  totalling 
$5.7  billion;  (4)  many  programs  target  the  same  populations  and  provide  similar 
services;  and  (5)  reducing  overlapping  services  and  confusion  requires  coordination 
and  integration  of  program  services,  modifying  target  group,  reducing  difTering  defi- 
nitions in  administrative  rules,  and  eliminating  competition  between  programs. 
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LIST  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  THAT  PROVIDE  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING 
ASSISTANCE  WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  APPROPRIATIONS 


Aa«ncy/progCT» 


FT  1*9S 

Appraprlatioa 
(in  «illloM) 


D»paHB»iit   of  Agr»-attltug« 


Food  Stnaip  Employmiit  and  Training 


Subcocai  !1  program) 


Appalachian  >*gion*l  Co— laaion  -  (1)  prograa 


Appalachian  Vocacional  and  Ochar  Education  Facilities  and  Oparacions 
Subtocal  ( 1  prooran) 


progra 


D«part»»nt  of  Co 


Minority  Busineas  Davalopmant  Canters 


American  Indian  Program 


Economic  Deveiopment-Grants  for  Public  Wor)cs  and  Developmant  Facilitias 


Economic  Development-Public  Wor)cs  Impact  Program 


Economic  Development-Support  tor  Planning  Orgeuiizations 


Economic  Development -Technical  Assistance 


Economic  Development-State  and  Local  Economic  Development  Planning 
Special  Economic  Development  and   Adjustment  Assistance  Program- Sudden 

and  Severe  Economic  Dislocation  and  Long-Term  Economic  Deterioration 
Community  Economic  Adjusfmwnt 


Subtotal  19  programs) 


Corporatiop  far  Bntionnl  Berriee 


teracy  Corps 


Foster  Grandparent  Program 


Senior  Companion  Program 


Subtotal  (3  progrnms) 


Depai  >n»iH>of  Defs 


Military  Base  Reuse  Studies  and  Connunity  Planning  Assistance 


Transition  Assistance  Program 


Subtotal  (2  progr»ni«) 


Depart— nt  of  Idneation 


Even  Start -State  Educational  Agencies 


Even  Start-Migrant  Education 


Women's  Educational  Equity 


Indian  Education-Adult  Education 


Migrant  Education-High  School  Equivalency  Program 


Migrant  Education-College  Assistance  Migremt  Progreun 


School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance 


Adult  Education-State  Administered  Basic  Griuit  Program 


Adult  Education  for  the  Homeless 


Adult  Education  National  Programs 


Vocational  Education-Demonstration  Projects  for  the  Integration  of 
Vocational  and  Academic  Learning 
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r?  IJ95 

Appropriation 
Xg«ncy/pregr«a  (In  mllllona) 

Vocational  Education-Educational  Programs  for  Federal  Correctional  0.0 

Institutions 
Vocational  Education-Comprehensive  Career  Guidtince  and  Counseling  a 

Vocational  Education-Blue  Ribbon  Vocational  Educational  Programs j^_j 

Vocational  Education-Modal  Programs  for  Regional  Training  for  0 . 0 

Skilled  Trades 

Vocational  Education-Business/Education/Labor  Partnerships i 

Vocational  Education-Tribally  Controlled  Postsecondary  Vocational  2.9 

Institutions ' 

Tribal  Economic  3evelopment  . 

Vocational  Education-Basic  State  Programs  ''64.5  c 


Vocational  Education-State  Programs  and  Activities 


Vocational  Education-Single  Parents,  Displaced  Homemakers, 
Single  Pregnaint  Women 


Vocational  Education  for  Sex  Equity 


Vocational  Education- Programs  for  Criminal  Offenders 


Vocational  Education-Cooperative  Demonstration 


Vocational  Education- Indian  and  Hawaiian  Natives 


Vocational  Education-Community  Based  Organizations 


Vocational  Education-Bilingual  Vocational  Training 


Vocational  Education-Demonstration  Centers  for  the  Training  of 
Dislocated  Workers  


Vocational  Education-Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 


Vocational  Edueation-TechPrep  Education 


National  Woriqalace  Literacy  Program 


Literacy  for  Incarcerated  Adults 


National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults 


State  Literacy  Resource  Centers 


Student  Literacy  Corps  and  Student  Mentoring  Corps 


'ederal  Pell  Grant  Program 


Federal  Family  Education  Loans 


Federal  Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grants 


Upward  Bound 


Talent  Search 


Federal  Work  Study  Program 


Federal  Perkins  Loan  Program-Capital  Contributions 


State  Student  Incentive  Grants 


Educational  Opportunity  Centers 


Student  Support  Services 


Postsecondary  Education  Programs  for  Persons  wit.h  Disabilities 
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Jlgaacy/progrM 


rr  i9>s 

Approprlaelos 
(la  »illlon»> 


Vocacional  Rehabilitacion  Services  Basic  Support -Grancs  co  States 2  .  043  .  9 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  Basic  Support -Grants  for  Indians  10.3 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  Service  Projects-Handicapped  1.4 

Migratory  and  Seasonal  Farm  Workers 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  Service  Projects-Special  19.9 

Special  Project  Demonstrations  for  Providing  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Services  to  Individuals  with  Severe  Disabilities 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  Service  Projects-Supported  Employment 10 . 6 

Projects  Wi^h  Industry  Prograuns  22.1 

Supported  Employment  Services  for  Individuals  with  Severe  Disabilities 36 . 5 


Comprehensive  Services  for  Independent  I-iving 


Library  Literacy 


Public  Library  Services 


Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 


Worlcplace  Transition  Training  for  Incarcerated  Youth  Offenders 
Native  Hawaiian  Education-  Community-Based  Education  Learning  Centers 


Community  School  Pttrtnerships 


21st  Century  Community  Learning  Centers 


Subtotal  (61  programs) 


Departaent  of  Health  and  Bomb  aerrloes 


Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training  Program 


Community  Services  Block  Grant 


Community  Services  Block  Grant-Discretionary  Award 


:ommunity  Services  Block  Grimt  Discretionary  Awards-Demonstration 
Partnership 


Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistamce-Discretionary  Grants 


Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistance-State  Administered  Programs 


Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistance-Voluntary  Agency  Programs 


Family  Support  Centers  and  Gatevraiy  Demonstration  Program 


State  Legalization  Impact  Assistemce  Grants 


Transitional  Living  for  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 


Independent  Living 

70.0 

Scholarships  for  Health  Professions  Students  From  Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds 

2.1   . 

Health  Careers  Opportunity  Program 

5.5   . 

Subtotal  (13  programs) 

1,S1S.9 

Oepareaeat  of  Hooaiaff  asd  Urbaa  DeveXosBaat 

Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program 

Supportive  Housing  Program 

Youthbuild 

5:.: 
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ApproprtkCloa 
Ag«ncy/progr—  (in  milllona) 

ramily  Self -Sufficiency  Program  17.3  » 

Service  Coordinators  3  0.0  j 

Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise  Community  Program  540.0  , 


Subtotal  '6  programs) 


D«parta«»e  of  the  Interior 


Indian  Employment  Assistance 


Indian  Grants-Economic  Development 


Subtotal  '2    prc?rams) 


Dep*rta«nt  of  Ju«tlce 


Ounce  of  Prevention  Grant  Program 


Local  Crime  Prevention  Block  Grant  Program 


Assistance  for  Delinquent  amd  At-Risic  Youth 


Police  Recruitment 


uocal  Partnership  Act 


National  Community  Economic  Partnership 


Substance  Abuse  Treatment  in  Federal  Prisons 


Subtotal  (7  programs! 


Depart— nt  of  Labor 


JTPA  IIA  Training  Services  for  the  Disadvantaged-Adult 


JTPA  IIA  State  Education  and  Coordination 


JTPA  IIA  Incentive  Grants 


JTPA  IIA  Training  Programs  for  Older  Individuals 


JTPA  IXC  Disadvantaged  Youth 


TTPA  lie  Disadvantaged  Youth- Incentive  Grants 


JTPA  IXC  Disadvantaged  Youth-State  Education  Programs 


JTPA  IIB  Training  Services  for  the  Disadvantaged-Suiraner  Youth 

Employment  and  Training  Program  (Regular) 

JTPA  113  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (Native  American) 
JTPA  EDWAA-Dislocated  Worlcers  (Substate  Allotment) 


JTPA  EDWAA-Dislocated  Workers  (Governor's  Discretionary) 


JTPA  EDWAA-Dislocated  Workers  (Secretary's  Discretionary) 


JTPA  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment  Progrtun 


JTPA  Defense  Diversification 


JTPA  Cleem  Air  Employment  Transition  Assistance 


JTPA-Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers 


JTPA-Employment  and  Training  Research  and  Development  Projects 
JTPA  Employment  Services  and  Job  Training-Pilot  and  Demonstration 
Progrtmj 


JTPA-Native  American  Employment  and  Training  Programs 


JTPA  Job  Corps 
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rr  it»9 

Approprlatioa 
Xgancy/pregrm ^ (in  milllom) 

Federal  Bonding  Program  p ,  3 

Senior  Comntimisy  Service  Employment  Prograir.  .410.5 

Apprenticeship  Training  17.1 


rrade  Adjustment  Assistance-Workers 


Targeted  Jobs  Tiuc  Credit 


Smployment  Service-Wagner  Peyser  State  Grants  (7a) 


Smploymant  Service-Wagner  Peyser  Governor's  Discretionary  Funds  l7b) 


Labor  Certification  for  Alien  Workers 


Interstate  Job  Bank 


Youth  Fair  Chance 


One-Stop  Career  Centers 


Veterans  Employment  Program 


Disabled  Veterans  Outreach  Progrzun 


Local  Veterans  Employment  Representative  Program 


Homeless  Veterans  Reintegration  Project 


Job  Training  for  the  Homeless  Demonstration  Project 


NAFTA-Transitional  Adjustment  Assistance 


Subtotal  '37  programs) 


office  of  Per»onn»l  Mi  in  u«— at 


Federal  Employment  for  Disadvantaged  Youth-Summer 


Subtotal  '1  program) 


SBkll  Buaiaaaa  Adainlstratioa 


Management  and  Technical  Assistance  for  Socially  and  Economically 

Disadvantaged  Businesses 


Small  Business  Development  Center 


Women's  Business  Ownership  Assistance 


Veteran  Entrepreneurial  Training  and  Counseling 


Service  Corps  of -Retired  Executives  Association 


Business  Development  Assistance  to  Small  Business 


Procurement  Assistance  to  Small  Business 


Minority  Business  Development 


Subtotal  (8  programs) 


Departiient  of  Trimaportmtioo 


rransit  Pl^ulning  and  Research  Program 


Subtotal  (1  programs) 


Pepart—nt  of  Vef  rmn»  Aff>ir» 


All-Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assistance 


Selected  Reserve  Educational  Assistance  Program 


Survivors'  and  Dependents'  Educational  Assistance 


Vocat^opal_Rehabilitation  for  Disabled  Veterans 


Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Educational  Assistance 


Vocational  Training  for  Certain  Veterans  Receiving  VA  Pensions 
Vocational  and  Educational  Counseling  for  Servieemambers  and  Veterans 


Service  Members  Occupational  Conversion  and  Training 


Health  Care  for  Homeless  Veterans 


Domiciliary  Care  for  Homeless  Veterans 


Housing  and  JJrban  Development/Veterans  Affairs-Supported  Housing 

Subtotal  (11  programs) 

Qrand  Total   (H3  proqr—) 
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Note:   Listed  programs  provide  employment  training  assistance  to 
(1)  help  the  unemployed  find  jobs,  (2)  create  job  opportunities, 
and  (3)  enhance  skill  levels  of  adults  and  out-of -school  youth  not 
enrolled  in  advanced-degree  programs.   Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995 
appropriations  were  based  on  information  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  other  federal  departments .   When 
appropriate,  and  unless  otherwise  noted,  we  excluded  estimated 
funds  that  would  provide  assistance  for  in-school  youth,  advance- 
degree  or  services  unrelated  to  employment  training  assistance. 
Programs  without  funding  are  authorized,  but  funds  were  not 
appropriated  in  FY  1995. 

'Amount  shown  is  less  than  total  FY  1995  appropriations  for  this 
program.   We  excluded  funds  that  provide  assistance  for  in-school 
youth,  advance-degree  or  services  unrelated  to  employment  training 
assistance . 

"Economic  Development-Public  Works  Impact  Progrsim  funds  were 
included  in  Economic  Development -Grants  for  Public  Works  and 
Development  Facilities. 

"No  estimate  was  available  to  exclude  funds  for  in-school  youth, 
advance-degrees ,  or  services  unrelated  to  employment  training 
assistance . 

''Vocational  Education-Business/Education/Labor  Partnerships  and 
Comprehensive  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  programs  were 
authorized  for  appropriations  only  when  the  appropriation  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Basic  State  Program  exceeds  $1  billion. 

*Data  were  not  available  at  this  time. 

■Pell  Grant  Program  funding  shown  here  is  an  estimate  for  adults 
and  out-of -school  youth  not  enrolled  in  advance-degree  programs, 
including  funds  appropriated  for  participants  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm/Desert  Shield  (P.L.  102-25).   The  calculation  is  based  on 
1989-90  award  period  distribution  of  funds  (47  percent)  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  proprietary  schools  with  terms 
of  study  of  two  years  but  less  than  three  years.   More  recent  award 
period  data  were  unavailable  at  this  time. 

'Federal  Family  Education  Loan    (FFEL)  amount  shown  is  an  estimate 
for  adults  and  out-of-school  youth  not  enrolled  in  advance -degree 
programs.   FY  1995  appropriation  includes  funds  for  administrative 
costs,  interest  subsidies  for  the  Stafford  Loan  Program,  and  costs 
associated  with  loan  defaults.   We  also  included  the  FY  1995 
appropriations  for  the  liquidating  account  for  loans  made  prior  to 
FY  1992.   For  administrative  costs  and  interest  subsidies,  the 
calculation  is  based  on  FY  1992  loan  program  data  on  the 
distribution  of  funds  (29  percent)  for  borrowers  in  two-year  public 
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and  private  non-profit  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
proprietary  schools.   For  default  costs,  the  calculation  is  based 
on  FY  1995  budget  estimates,  estimated  default  rates  by  institution 
and  distribution  of  default  costs  (53  percent)  for  borrowers  from 
those  institutions.   More  recent  data  were  unavailable  at  this 
time. 

''Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  Federal  Work- 
Study,  and  Federal  Perkins  Loans  funding  shown  are  estimated  for 
adults  and  out-of -school  youth  not  enrolled  in  adveuice-degree 
programs,  based  on  FY  1995  appropriations.   The  calculation  is 
based  on  the  1992-93  award  period  distribution  of  funds  to  two-year 
public  and  private  non-profit  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
proprietary  schools.   Distributions  vary  by  program.   More  recent 
award  period  data  were  unavailable  at  this  time. 

'■State  Student  Incentive  Grants  funding  is  estimated  for  adults  and 
out-of -school  youth  not  enrolled  in  advance-degree  programs.   The 
calculation  is  based  on  the  average  percentage  of  funds  distributed 
in  award  periods  1983-84  to  1987-88  to  two-year  public  and  private 
non-profit  institutions  of  higher  education  aind  propriety  schools. 
More  recent  data  were  unavailable  at  this  time. 

^Vocational  Rehcibilitation  programs  funds  generally  used  for 
supportive  services  to  help  participeints  prepare  for  emd  engage  in 
gainful  employment. 

"Federal  Direct  Student  Loaui  Program  is  a  new  program  authorized 
under  Student  Loan   Reform  Act,  which  was  included  as  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993,  auid  replaces  the  Federal 
Direct  Loan  Demonstration  Program  which  was  authorized  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  amendments  of  1992.   This  program  will  be 
gradually  phased-in  beginning  July  1,  1994.   The  calculation  is 
based  on  FY  1992  FFEL  program  data  on  the  distribution  of  funds  (29 
percent)  for  borrowers  in  two-year  public  and  private  non-profit 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  proprietary  schools. 

^New  program  was  authorized  under  the  Improving  America's  School 
Act  (P.L.  103-382).   No  fiinds  were  appropriated  for  FY  1995. 

"New  progrcun  authorized  under  the  Improving  America's  School  Act 
(P.L.  103-382).   Appropriation  data  were  not  availeible  at  this 
time . 

"New  program  was  authorized  under  the  Improving  America's  School 
Act  (P.L.  103-382) .   No  estimate  was  available  to  exclude  funds  for 
in  school  youth  or  services  unrelated  to  employment  training 
assistance. 
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''Only  a  small  portion  of  program  funding  is  used  for  employment 
training  assistance  for  adults  and  out-of-school  youth.   However, 
no  estimate  was  available  to  include  these  funds. 

'Family  Self -Sufficiency  Program  includes  job  training,  education, 
and  support  services  paid  for  by  other  progrsims  such  as  JOBS  and 
JTPA.   Federal  funds  were  appropriated  to  cover  local 
administrative  costs. 

"Service  Coordinators  is  a  new  program,  appropriations  began  in  FY 
1994.   Amount  shown  includes  funds  for  public  housing,  senior 
citizens,  and  tenajit-based  service  coordinators. 

''Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise  Community  Programi  is  a  new  program 
authorized  under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993 
(P.L.  103-66).   Amount  shown  is  the  FY  1995  appropriation  for  the 
increase  to  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grants.   The  program  is 
jointly  administered  by  the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Agriculture,  and  Health  and  Human  Services.   No 
estimate  was  available  to  exclude  funds  unrelated  to  employment 
training  assistance. 

^Indian  Employment  Assistance  funding  includes  two  programs--Direct 
Employment  Assistance  ($2.0  million)  cuid  Adult  Vocational  Training 
($15.7  million) . 

■^Ounce  of  Prevention  Grant  Program  is  a  new  program  authorized 
under  the  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1994. 

"New  progrcim  was  authorized  under  the  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law 
Enforcement  Act  of  1994.   Authorization  for  appropriations  begins 
in  FY  1996. 

"JTPA  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment  Program  funding  shown 
represents  carryover  funds  remaining  from  FY  1991  appropriation. 

"JTPA  Defense  Diversification  Program  had  no  funds  appropriated  for 
FY  1995,  cind  no  carry-over  funds  remain  from  amount  appropriated  in 
FY  1993. 

"JTPA  Clean  Air  Employment  Transition  Assistance  Program  had  no 
funds  appropriated  for  FY  1995,  eind  no  carry-over  funds  remain  from 
amount  appropriated  in  FY  1991. 

^JTPA-Employment  and  Training  Research  and  Development  Projects 
funding  shown  excludes  funds  for  the  Federal  Bonding  Program. 

'Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  program  expired  December  31,  1994. 
"NAFTA  Transitional  Adjustment  Assistance  Program  is  a  new  program 
authorized  in  1994  under  the  Worker  Security  Act  (P.L.  103-182) . 

""Federal  Employment  for  Disadvantaged  Youth-Summer  Program  is 
coordinated  by  0PM,  but  carried  out  by  numerous  federal  agencies. 
Obligations  devoted  to  administration  are  not  separately 
identifiable. 

"Formerly  listed  as  the  Human  Resource  Program.   Funds  were  shifted 
to  Treinsit  Planning  and  Research  Program.   Amount  shown  is  less 
them  the  total  appropriation  ($34  million)  for  this  program.   We 
excluded  funds  unrelated  to  employment  and  training  assistance. 

'"'Vocational  and  Educational  Coiinseling  for  Servicemembers  and 
Veterans  funds  were  included  in  other  veterans  programis,  such  as 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assistance  Program. 

••Service  Members  Occupational  Conversion  and  Training  funding  shown 
represents  carryover  funds  remaining. 
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FEDERAL    EMPLOY^[ENT   TRAINING    PROGRAMS 
BY   TARGET    POPULATIONS 


APPENDIX    IV 
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PROGRAMS  DIFFER  IN  DEFINITION  OF 
ANNUAL.  OPERATING  CYCLES 


Older 

Workers 

(4  Programs) 

Dislocated 

2 

Workers 
(9  Programs) 
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1 
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Disadvantaged 
(9  Programs) 

4 

5 

2 

Youth 

(16  Programs) 

1 
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Oct. 


Jan.    Apr. 


Jul. 


Oct. 


Jan. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Jane  L.  Ross 

Madam  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  review  of  the  federal  employment 
training  program  for  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  recipients. 

As  the  Congress  considers  the  effectiveness  of  our  federal  employment  training 
system,  it  faces  the  challenge  of  moving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  from  wel- 
fare to  work.  Since  the  late  1960s,  the  country  has  made  several  eitorts  at  reforming 
employment  training  programs  in  order  to  reduce  the  dependence  of  poor  families 
on  welfare  payments.  The  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Traininff  (JOBS)  pro- 
gram, created  in  1988,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  of  the  manv  federal  employment 
training  programs  and  is  designed  specifically  to  provide  AFDC  parents  with  the 
help  they  need  to  avoid  long-term  welfare  dependence.  Since  its  creation,  federal 
ana  state  governments  have  spent  almost  $8  billion  on  this  program.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  cash  assistance,  medical  services, 
food  stamps,  housing,  and  other  services  for  these  needy  families. 

You  tisked  us  to  discuss  the  success  of  JOBS  in  movmg  AFDC  recipients  into  em- 
ployment. Our  testimony  today,  based  on  our  report  issued  last  month,  ^  will  focus 
on  five  key  points  about  JOBS:  (1)  what  it  was  intended  to  do;  (2)  how  many  and 
which  AFDC  recipients  are  being  served;  (3)  what  is  known  about  its  participants 
gaining  employment;  (4)  whether  the  program  is  sufiiciently  focused  on  employment; 
and  (5)  what  role  employers  play. 

Our  conclusion  is  tnat,  although  bilUons  have  been  spent,  the  JOBS  program  has 
not  transformed  AFDC  into  a  transitional  cash  assistance  program  focused  on  em- 
ployment. Few  are  served  in  JOBS  and  some  of  those  most  at  risk  of  long  welfare 
stays,  such  as  teen  parents,  have  not  been  reached.  In  addition,  the  JOBS  program 
is  not  well  focused  on  the  ultimate  goal  of  employment.  First,  as  in  many  oT  the 
Nation's  employment  training  programs,  the  number  of  JOBS  participants  who  have 
become  employed  is  not  known.  Second,  federal  performance  standards  genersdly  re- 
ward states  financially  for  placing  AFDC  recipients  in  education  and  training,  but 
not  for  finding  them  jobs.  Third,  the  programs  in  most  communities  are  not  fully 
using  the  tools  available  to  find  and  create  jobs  for  their  AFDC  recipients. 

JOBS  INTENDED  TO  TRANSFORM  AFDC  TO  TRANSITIONAL  SYSTEM 

In  1988,  the  Congress  created  the  JOBS  program  to  serve  as  the  principal  vehicle 
for  transforming  the  culture  of  both  welfare  agencies  and  recipients,  so  that  they 
would  view  cash  benefits  as  temporary  assistance  on  the  path  to  employment  and 
not  as  a  permanent  entitlement.  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  oversees  the  program  at  the  federal  level  and  state  welfare  agencies  admin- 
ister it  locally.  Welfare  agencies  or  their  contractors  *  are  to  assess  the  needs  and 
skills  of  welfare  recipients  ^  and  provide  them  with  the  services  they  need  to  prepare 
for  and  accept  employment.  To  provide  these  services,  JOBS  programs  rely  neavily 
on  a  wide  variety  of  community  resources,  such  as  Job  Traming  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  agencies,  adult  basic  education  programs,  high  schools,  the  state  employ- 
ment service,  and  community  colleges. 

To  encourage  states  to  work  towards  the  federal  goal  of  reducing  welfare  depend- 
ence, the  Congress  provided  financial  incentives  for  states  to  serve  increasing  por- 
tions of  their  AFDC  populations  with  education  and  training,  placing  special  empha- 
sis on  those  most  at  risK  of  long  welfare  stays — the  hard-to-serve.  The  Confess  also 
expected  that,  ultimately,  states'  receipt  of  these  incentives  also  would  be  based  on 
goals  such  as  increased  employment  and  earnings. 

Between  1989  and  1994,  the  federal  and  state  governments  snent  almost  $8  bil- 
lion through  the  JOBS  pro-am  to  provide  AFDC  recipients  with  education,  train- 
ing, and  support  services,  including  child  care.  The  amount  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  dollars  spent  by  other  providers,  such  as  JTPA,  Head  Start,  and  education  pro- 
viders, is  substantial  but  is  not  included  in  this  amount.* 


1  Welfare  to  Work:  Current  AFDC  Program  Not  Sufficiently  Focused  on  Employment  (GAO/ 
HEHS-95-28,  Dec.  19,  1994). 

"While  the  AFDC  agency  must  oversee  the  JOBS  program,  it  may  contract  out  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration. In  some  states  or  areas,  JOBS  is  operated  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  agency,  the  state  employment  service,  conmiunity-based  organizations,  or  a  combination 
of  agencies  and  providers. 

3 AFDC  recipients  with  children  younger  than  3  years  old  are  not  required  to  participate  in 
JOBS.  Recipients  may  also  be  exempted  for  other  reasons,  such  as  illness  or  remoteness  from 
JOBS  activities. 

*One  study  of  JOBS  in  six  counties  in  California  showed  that  about  one-third  of  the  total  cost 
of  services  provided  to  JOBS  participants  was  paid  for  by  providers  other  than  the  welfare  agen- 

Continued 
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FEW  SERVED,  AND  THOSE  MOST  AT  RISK  NOT  REACHED 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  about  11  percent  of  the  more  than  4.6  million  adult  AFDC 
recipients  participated  in  JOBS  education  and  training  activities  each  month.  More 
than  half  of  the  recipients  were  exempt  from  JOBS,  usually  because  they  were  car- 
ing for  a  child  under  3  years  old.  Of  those  not  exempt,  about  one-quarter  were  active 
in  JOBS.  About  half  a  million  AFDC  recipients  participated  in  JOBS  activities  each 
month. 

While  JOBS  programs  have  made  progress  in  serving  AFDC  recipients  at  risk  of 
long  welfare  stays,  some  still  are  not  widely  served.  Teen  parents  are  especially  at 
risk  of  long  welfare  stays  because  of  their  low  levels  of  education  and  work  experi- 
ence and  the  young  age  of  their  children.  Our  1992  review  of  16  states  contaiiung 
most  of  the  nation's  AFDC  teen  mothers  reported  that  24  percent  of  them  had  been 


enrolled  in  JOBS.'  In  addition,  some  AFDC  recipients  with  barriers  to  employment, 
such  as  learning  disabilities  or  substance  abuse  problems,  are  not  being  reached. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  HAVE  BECOME  EMPLOYED  IS  NOT  KNOWN 

Today,  more  than  5  years  after  JOBS  was  implemented,  we  do  not  know  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  helping  poor  families  become  employed  and  avoid  long- 
term  welfare  dependence.  Data  are  available  on  dollars  spent,  services  provided,  and 
the  number  and  type  of  participants  served.  However,  these  data  tell  us  nothing 
about  how  JOBS  is  moving  people  into  employment.  HHS  does  not  track  the  num- 
ber of  JOBS  participants  who  get  or  retain  jobs  or  leave  AFDC  each  year. 

STATE  JOBS  PROGRAMS  ARE  HELD  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  PARTICIPATION,  NOT 

EMPLOYMENT 

Given  that  no  data  are  collected  on  the  numbers  finding  jobs,  HHS  certainly  can- 
not hold  states  accountable  for  employment  outcomes.  The  current  federal  perform- 
ance standards  provide  little  incentive  for  states  to  focus  on  moving  AFDC  recipi- 
ents into  employment.  Each  year,  states  must  place  a  minimum  number  of  partici- 
pants in  education,  training,  or  work  activities  that  average  20  hours  a  week.  They 
also  must  spend  over  half  of  their  JOBS  dollars  on  targeted  groups.®  If  they  do  not 
meet  both  of  these  standards,  they  lose  a  portion  of  their  federal  funding, whidi  can 
be  millions  of  dollars  for  many  states.  As  a  result,  JOBS  programs  may  focus  more 
on  getting  clients  into  program  activities  than  into  jobs  and  on*  AFDC.  For  example, 
at  one  site  we  visited,  a  woman  had  successfully  completed  several  different  training 
programs.  Under  the  current  performance  system,  tms  individual  helps  the  program 
meet  the  federal  standards  to  receive  its  full  share  of  federal  funding.  Yet,  she  re- 
mained unemployed  and  on  AFDC. 

JOBS'  performance  standards  are  process-oriented,  based  on  the  numbers  and 
types  of  participants  enrolled  in  activities,  rather  than  focused  on  outcomes,  such 
as  the  portion  of  participants  who  become  employed  and  leave  welfare.  While  these 
process  standards  have  played  an  important  role  in  encouraging  states  to  serve 
more  participants,  including  the  hard-to-serve,  the  ultimate  goal  of  JOBS  is  to  in- 
crease employment  and  reduce  welfare  dependence.  The  current  JOBS  performance 
system,  however,  does  not  include  any  standards  based  on  such  outcomes.  This 
raises  a  question  about  whether  JOBS  administrators  should  be  held  accountable 
to  standards  based  on  outcomes,  such  as  the  portion  of  participants  that  find  and 
retain  jobs  and  the  level  of  participants'  weekly  wages. 

HHS  has  reported  to  the  Congress  on  its  plans  to  revise  the  JOBS  performance 
standards  to  include  outcome  measures,  an  expectation  stemming  from  the  original 
legislation  creating  JOBS.  However,  HHS  does  not  expect  to  implement  these  until 
1998,  a  decade  after  the  JOBS  legislation  was  signed  into  law.  In  developing  these 
standards,  HHS  expects  to  draw  on  information  from  its  ongoing  impact  and  cost 
benefit  study  of  JOBS.  It  is  sponsoring  a  seven-site  nation^  evaluation  based  on 


cy.  See  GAIN:  BenefiU,  Costs,  and  Three- Year  Impacts  of  a  Welfare-to-Work  Program,  Man- 
power Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (New  York:  1994). 

■Welfare  to  Work:  SUtes  Move  Unevenly  to  Serve  Teen  Parents  in  JOBS  (GAO/HRD-93-74, 
July  7.  1993). 

*To  receive  their  full  share  of  federal  funding,  states  must  meet  participation  and  targeting 
requirements.  The  minimum  participation  standards  rose  from  7  percent  of  those  required  to 
participate  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  20  percent  in  fiscal  year  1996.  States  also  mtist  spend  at  least 
o5  percent  of  their  JOBS  program  resources  on  recipients  and  applicants  who  have  received 
AFDC  for  any  36  of  the  precoling  60  months;  custodial  parents  under  the  age  of  24  who  (1) 
have  not  completed  or  are  not  enrolled  in  high  school  or  high  school  equivalency  courses  or  (2) 
have  little  or  no  work  experience  in  the  preceding  year;  or  members  of  families  about  to  lose 
their  AFDC  eligibility  because  of  the  age  ol  the  youngest  dependent  child. 
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random  assignment  to  determine  the  eflectiveness  of  diflerent  approaches  to  operat- 
ing JOBS. 

LOCAL  PROGRAMS  NOT  FULLY  USING  TOOLS  AVAILABLE  TO  LINK  PARTICIPANTS  WITH 

EMPLOYERS 

Most  JOBS  programs  have  weak  links  with  employers.  While  the  programs  have 
discretion  in  selecting  from  a  full  range  of  tools  to  help  participants  prepare  for  and 
find  employment,  those  tools  most  closely  linked  witn  employers  play  a  relatively 
small  role  m  JOBS. 

In  addition  to  preparing  AFDC  recipients  for  employment  through  education  and 
training,  JOBS  programs  are  supposed  to  help  participants  secure  a  job.  One  way 
programs  do  this  is  by  conducting  job  development  activities,  including  identifying 
ob  openings,  marketing  clients  to  employers,  and  arran^ng  interviews  for  clients. 
3y  working  with  employers,  job  developers  can  make  their  JOBS  programs  more  re- 
sponsive to  their  local  labor  market. 

We  have  spoken  to  job  developers  in  selected  JOBS  programs  across  the  country 
and  found  that  they  play  an  important  role  in  JOBS  programs.  One  job  developer 
we  Spoke  with  was  a  member  of  several  employer  organizations,  such  as  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  Rotary  or  Lions'  Clubs,  and  used  her  connections  to  promote 
the  JOBS  program. 

Although  ioentified  as  a  potentially  important  tool  for  moving  JOBS  participants 
into  enipToyment,  not  enough  job  development  is  being  done  to  meet  tne  needs  of 
those  JOBS  participants  looK  in  work.  Our  nationally  representative  sample  of  coun- 
ty JOBS  administrators  showed  that  about  40  percent  of  the  programs  have  no  full- 
or  part-time  staff  dedicated  to  job  development  activities.  In  adoition,  about  half  of 
the  pro-am  administrators  reported  that  they  worked  only  sometimes  or  rarely 
with  private-sector  employers  to  identify  or  create  jobs  for  participants.  In  fact,  more 
than  naif  of  the  local  adCministrators  reported  that,  in  their  opmion,  they  did  not 
do  enough  job  development  to  meet  their  clients'  needs.  "^  In  our  opinion,  JOBS  pro- 
grams must  do  more  to  bring  AFDC  recipients  and  employers  together. 

Programs  can  also  work  with  employers  in  other  wajrs.  When  appropriate  employ- 
ment is  not  available,  work  activities  can  be  used  to  provide  work  experience  to 
AFDC  recipients  who  do  not  have  who  do  not  have  the  sicills  and  experience  to  gain 
employment  on  their  own.  JOBS  programs  can  provide  temporary  financial  incen- 
tives to  employers  that  hire  and  train  JOBS  participants  through  on-the-job  training 
and  work  supplementation/grant  diversion  programs.  *  These  programs  are  designed 
to  encourage  employers  to  hire  welfare  recipients  whose  productivity  may  be  lower 
than  that  of  other  potential  employees.  In  addition,  for  recipients  who  have  limited 
work  experience  or  need  to  develop  good  woric  habits,  JOBS  may  place  them  with 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies  to  gain  work  experience  while  performing  services  for 
their  community. 

While  these  work  activities  can  make  a  difference  in  promoting  employment  or 
creating  meaningful  work  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients,  they  play  a  small  role 
in  JOBS.  In  mia-1994,  less  than  one-third  of  counties  placed  JOBS  participants  in 
on-the-job  training  or  work  supplementation  programs.  And,  althougn  more  widely 
used,  woric  experience  programs  had  limited  numbers  of  enrollees.  Administrators 
we  spoke  with  said  that  too  much  time  and  effort  were  needed  to  develop  these  pro- 
grams. We  also  learned  that  these  activities  can  sometimes  be  more  costly  than  edu- 
cation or  classroom  training,  especially  when  the  education  or  training  is  paid  for 
by  other  providers  and  is  free  to  the  JOBS  program. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  JOBS  program  does  not  provide  the  strong  engine  that  is  needed  to  move  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  AFDC  recipients,  especially  the  nard-to-serve,  into  employment 
and  off  AFDC.  While  progress  nas  been  made  in  implementing  JOBS,  the  program 
is  not  well  focused  on  employment  as  the  ultimate  goal.  JOBS  does  not  track  the 
number  of  participants  wno  get  jobs  or  leave  AFDC  annually.  In  addition,  local 


'To  determine  the  extent  of  job  development  performed,  we  asked  JOBS  adminiBtratora  about 
all  job  development  activities  performed  on  behalf  of  JOBS  participants,  including  those  activi- 
ties conducted  by  paid  contractors  and  those  performed  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis.  While  wel- 
fare agencies  took  the  lead  in  performing  job  development,  others  involved  included  JTPA  agen- 
cies, state  employment  services,  community-based  organizations,  and  other  education  and  train- 
ing providers. 

*In  on-the-job  training  programs,  JOBS  programs  may  use  JOBS  funds  to  reimburse  the 
training  and  supervision  costs  of  an  employer  who  hires  a  JOBS  client.  Under  a  work 
supplementation  program,  all  or  part  of  the  AFDC  grant  is  diverted  to  an  employer  to  cover 
part  of  the  cost  of  wages  for  a  JOBS  participant  for  up  to  9  months. 
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JOBS  programs  generally  have  not  forged  the  strong  links  with  local  employers  that 
may  be  important  for  helping  AFDC  recipients  gain  work  experience  and  find  em- 
ployment. Also,  the  JOBo  performance  measurement  system  holds  states  account- 
able for  the  number  and  type  of  AFDC  recipients  participating  in  JOBS  activities 
but  not  for  the  number  who  get  jobs  or  t:am  their  way  ou  AFuC.  Thus,  programs 
may  focus  more  on  preparing  participants  for  employment  than  on  getting  them 
jobs.  However,  both  are  important. 

Madam  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  At  this  time,  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  other  members  of  the  Committee  may  have. 

For  more  information  on  this  testimony,  please  call  David  P.  Bixler,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, at  (202)  512-7201  or  Gale  C.  Harris,  Senior  Evahiator,  at  (202)  612-7236. 

RELATED  GAO  PRODUCTS 

Child  Care  Subsidies  Increase  Likelihood  That  Low-Income  Mothers  Will  Work 
(GAO/HEHS-95-20,  Dec.  30,  1994  ). 

Welfare  to  Work:  Current  AFDC  Program  Not  Sufliciently  Focused  on  Employ- 
ment (GAO/HEHS-95-28,  Dec.  19,  1994). 

Child  Care:  Promoting  Ouality  in  Family  Child  Care  (GAO/HEHS-95-36,  Dec.  7, 
1994). 

Child  Care:  Current  System  Could  Undermine  Goals  of  Welfare  Reform  (GAO^- 
HEHS-94-238,  Sept.  20,  1994). 

JOBS  and  JTPA:  Tracking  Spending,  Outcomes,  and  Program  Performance  (GAO/ 
HEHS-94-177,  July  15,  1994). 

Welfare  to  Work:  JOBS  Automated  Systems  Do  Not  Focus  on  Program's  Employ- 
ment Objective  (GAO/AIMD-94-44,  June  8,  1994). 

Families  on  Welfare:  Sharp  Rise  in  Never-Married  Women  Reflects  Societal  Trend 
(GAO/HEHS-94-92,  May  31,  1994). 

Families  on  Welfare:  Teenage  Mothers  Least  Likely  to  Become  Self  Suflicient 
(GAO/HEHS-94-115,  May  31,  1994). 

Families  on  Welfare:  Focus  on  Teenage  Mothers  Could  Enhance  Welfare  Reform 
Eflbrts  (GAO/HEHS-94-112,  May  31,  1994). 

Child  Care:  Working  Poor  and  Welfare  Recipients  Face  Service  Gaps  (GAO/ 
HEHS-94-87,  May  13,  1994). 

Multiple  Employment  and  Training  Programs:  Major  Overhaul  Is  Needed  (GAO/ 
T.HEHS-94-109,  Mar.  3,  1994). 

(Jhild  Care  Quality:  States'  Difficulties  Enforcing  Standards  Confront  Welfare  Re- 
form Plans  (GAOA'-HEHS-94-99,  Feb.  11,  1994). 

Self-SufTicieni^:  Opfmrtunities  and  Disincentives  on  the  Road  to  Economic  Inde- 
pendence (GAO/HRD-93-23,  Aug.  6,  1993). 

Welfare  to  Work:  States  Move  Unevenly  to  Serve  Teen  Parents  in  JOBS  (GAO/ 
HRD-93-74,  July  7,  1993). 

Welfare  to  Work:  JOBS  Participation  Rate  Data  Unreliable  for  Assessing  States' 
Performance  (GAO/HRD-93-73,  Mav  5,  1993). 

Welfare  to  Work:  States  Serve  Least  Job-Ready  While  Meeting  JQBS  Participa- 
tion Rates  (GAO/HRD-93-2,  Nov.  12,  1992). 

Welfare  to  Work:  Implementation  and  Evaluation  of  Transitional  Benefits  Need 
HHS  Action  (GAO/HRD-92-118,  Sept.  29   1992). 

Welfare  to  Work:  States  Begin  JOBS,  but  Fiscal  and  Other  Problems  May  Impede 
Their  Progress  (GAO/HRD-9 1-106,  Sept.  27,  1991). 

Mother-Only  Families:  Low  Earnings  Will  Keep  Many  CThildren  in  Poverty  (GAO/ 
HRD-91-62,  Apr.  2,  1991). 

Work  and  Welfare:  Chirrent  AFDC  Programs  and  Implications  for  Federal  Policy 
(GAO/HRD-87-34,  Jan.  29,  1987). 

The  Chairman.  That  concludes  the  hearing  this  morning.  Thank 
you  all  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:37  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


FEDERAL  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS:  THE 
NEED  FOR  OVERHAUL 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:01  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,    Dirksen    Senate    Office    Building,    Senator    Kassebaum 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kassebaum,  Jeffords,  Gregg,  DeWine,  Ashcroft, 
Abraham,  Gorton,  Kennedy,  and  Simon. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kassebaum 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

Today  is  the  second  of  three  days  of  hearings  on  the  overhaul  of 
our  Federal  job  training  programs.  We  are  trying  to  analyze  what 
might  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  those  who  are  participants  in  the 
job  training  programs. 

Today  we  nave  two  very  important  panels  representing  the  busi- 
ness community  and  representing  the  State  governments  that  have 
to  work  their  way  through  all  the  Federal  regulations  that  we  im- 
pose from  Washington.  I  think  it  is  particularly  important  that  the 
private  sector  is  participating  in  the  first  panel,  representing  big 
business  and  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  and  labor,  be- 
cause it  is  the  private  sector  that  plays  the  critical  role  in  job  train- 
ing programs.  It  is  the  private  sector  that  is  going  to  be  providing 
the  jobs,  and  are  crucial  to  helping  us  as  a  nation  achieve  what  we 
wisn  to  achieve. 

As  we  heard  yesterday  from  a  number  of  the  participants,  it  does 
not  do  a  lot  of  good  just  to  have  job  training  programs  if  there  are 
no  jobs  there.  So  that  is  why  the  first  panel  today  becomes  so  very 
important,  and  we  welcome  you  here  to  help  us  understand  what 
perhaps  we  could  best  do  to  make  our  job  training  efforts  more  ef- 
fective. 

Senator  Kennedy,  do  you  have  any  comments? 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes,  just  a  brief  word.  Madam  Chairman. 

Today  is  the  second  day  of  the  hearings  on  the  subject  of  reform- 
ing Federal  job  training  policy,  and  I  commend  Senator  Kassebaum 
for  bringing  this  important  issue  before  the  committee  so  early  in 
the  new  Congress. 

(85) 
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Yesterday  we  heard  compelling  testimony  from  several  individ- 
uals who  have  used  job  training  programs.  All  of  these  witnesses 
underscored  the  importance  of  a  properly  functioning  system,  and 
several  pointed  out  flaws  that  we  should  address. 

We  also  heard  testimony  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
about  the  number  of  separate  job  training  programs,  and  questions 
were  raised  about  whether  GAO  overstated  the  proliferation.  We 
need  more  accurate  information  about  the  outcomes  of  training  pro- 
grams and  about  what  is  taking  place  in  the  marketplace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  to  be  able  to  do  is  make  effec- 
tive evaluations  of  various  programs  given  the  move  toward  infor- 
mation systems  and  computers,  and  to  be  able  to  evaluate  job 
placement  given  the  reports  that  are  being  made  quarterly  by  busi- 
ness and  computers  in  the  utilization  of  Social  Security  figures,  and 
to  be  able  to  find  out  who  is  working  and  who  is  not  working,  back- 
tracking through  various  programs  to  get  some  degree  of  compari- 
son. 

Obviously,  you  are  going  to  have  different  criteria  for  different 

groups,  as  we  heard  yesterday,  those  who  go  in  and  out  of  the  mar- 
et  versus  those  who  are  particularly  hard  core.  And  even  once  we 
get  that  kind  of  evaluation  in  terms  of  those  who  are  working,  that 
still  leaves  out  the  importance  of  developing  skill  recommendations 
so  that  individuals  who  are  working  and  who  have  skills  as  a  re- 
sult of  training  can  have  some  degree  of  portability  so  that  they 
can  move  through  the  private  sector. 

I  think  the  point  that  Senator  Kassebaum  emphasized  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  something  we  ought  to  keep  our  eye  on.  In  my  own 
city  of  Boston,  which  has  one  of  the  best  job  training  programs,  we 
have  the  PRO-TECH  program,  which  has  been  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  private  sector,  and  is  a  really  effective  program 
where  they  place  individuals  not  only  in  hospital  services,  but  fi- 
nancial services,  telecommunications,  and  environmental  sciences. 
It  is  a  direct  result  of  the  public-private  partnership,  utilizing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  training  mechanisms. 

It  is  interesting  as  we  move  forward  in  terms  of  the  support  for 
vouchers,  which  1  am  for,  and  I  commend  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  for  talking  about  greater  flexibility  as  we  go  through 
these  lines.  I  think  there  is  a  role  for  them. 

We  also  do  not  want  to  substitute  one  bureaucracy  for  another. 
We  do  want  coordination.  And  I  think  what  is  evident  from  the 
group  that  we  will  hear  from  this  morning,  in  reviewing  their  testi- 
mony, is  that  there  is  still  a  very,  very  important  role  for  job  train- 
ing and  upgrading  skills  in  a  competitive  economy.  And  I  know  we 
are  going  to  hear  from  Mr.  Junkins  about  the  importance  of  job 
training  to  competitiveness  so  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  be 
competitive  internationally  as  well  as  competitive  as  a  strong  and 
vibrant  economy. 

I  will  put  the  rest  of  my  statement  in  the  record,  Madam  Chair, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  our  panelists. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kennedy  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

Today  is  the  second  day  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  reforming 
Federal  job  training  policy,  and  again,  I  commend  Senator  Kasse- 
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baum  for  bringing  this  important  issue  before  the  committee  so 
early  in  the  new  Congress. 

Yesterday  we  heard  compelhng  testimony  from  several  individ- 
uals who  have  used  job  training  programs.  All  of  these  witnesses 
underscored  the  importance  of  a  properly  functioning  system,  and 
several  pointed  out  flaws  we  should  address. 

We  also  heard  testimony  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
about  the  number  of  separate  job  training  programs,  and  questions 
were  raised  about  whether  GAO  overstated  the  proliferation. 

We  need  more  accurate  information  about  outcomes  of  training 
programs  and  about  what  is  taking  place  in  the  marketplace 

"Yesterday  as  well.  President  Clinton,  Secretary  of  Labor  Reich 
and  Secretary  of  Education  Riley  travelled  to  Illinois  to  discuss  the 
education  and  training  aspects  of  the  administration's  Middle  Class 
Bill  of  Rights. 

This  impressive  initiative  will  circumvent  the  bureaucracy  by 
providing  vouchers  directly  to  workers  and  establishing  one-stop 
career  centers.  Secretary  Reich  will  be  testifying  tomorrow  before 
our  committee. 

I  support  effective  measures  to  streamline  Federal  job  training 
progn*anis,  and  reduce  bureaucracy.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
repeal  major  programs  without  a  clear  idea  of  what  will  replace 
them. 

We  should  give  more  flexibility  and  responsibility  to  States.  I  am 
proud,  for  example,  of  the  innovative  work  being  done  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  develop  a  more  coherent  training  system.  But  we 
should  oppose  attempts  to  simply  block  grant  these  programs  and 
hand  them  off  to  the  States,  if  that  means  abandoning  the  Federal 
commitment  to  job  training.  We  must  work  with  the  States,  not  ab- 
dicate our  responsibility. 

I  also  support  the  concept  of  vouchers.  We  need  a  stronger 
provate  sector  role  in  job  training,  and  vouchers  can  help  create 
that.  But  vouchers  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  We  must  see  that  the 
voices  of  workers  are  heard  in  shaping  a  better  job  training  system. 
And  we  cannot  privatize  functions  that  are  properly  in  the  public 
realm. 

Two  other  points  are  also  important.  First,  consolidation  of  exist- 
ing job  training  programs  must  not  become  a  pretext  for  budget 
cuts.  We  should  use  savings  from  streamlining  current  programs  to 
reach  large  numbers  of  workers.  Second,  we  must  ensure  that  in 
any  resulting  reform,  the  Federal  Government  maintains  its  com- 
mitment to  assisting  hard-to-serve  individuals. 

A  great  deal  of  bipartisan  common  ground  exists  among  members 
of  this  committee.  In  the  last  Congress,  we  enacted  several  impor- 
tant education  and  training  initiatives  with  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port, and  I  hope  we  can  continue  in  that  spirit. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  toda/s  panels  of  distinguished 
witnesses  on  steps  we  can  take  to  give  American  workers  the  type 
of  training  they  deserve  to  be  productive  members  of  our  modem 
economy  and  work  force. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kennedy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  our  first  panel.  Jerry  Junkins 
is  chairman,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Texas  Instru- 
ments,  Incorporated.   Mr.   Junkins  joined  Texas   Instruments   in 
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1959  after  earning  a  degree  in  electrical  engineering  from  Iowa 
State  University. 

I  think  why  it  is  very  important,  and  I  am  very  appreciative  of 
Mr.  Junkins  coming,  is  that  he  has  taken  such  an  active  role  not 
only  in  the  business  world,  but  in  community  affairs.  He  sits  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  a  number  of  companies  and  serves  on  advi- 
sory councils  and  committees.  I  think  that  is  truly  representative 
of  an  active  involvement  in  community  affairs. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Tom  Joyce,  who  is  executive  vice 
president  of  LandoU  Corporation  in  Marysville,  KS.  Landoll  cur- 
rently has  465  employees  and  is  involved  in  the  production  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  forklifts,  heavy-duty  construction  and  tillage 
equipment.  I  would  just  say  that  I  visited  Landoll  Corporation  in 
1978,  not  long  after  it  got  started,  and  it  has  gone  from  about  35 
people  in  1975  to  the  number  it  has  today.  So  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  welcome  a  company  that  I  have  seen  grow  and  become 
very  active  in  its  community  and  business  involvement. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  back  before  the  Labor  Committee 
Robert  McGlotten,  who  is  the  legislative  director  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
He  was  appointed  to  this  position  in  1986  by  AFL-CIO  President 
Lane  Kirkland  and  oversees  all  of  the  legislative  affairs  and  rep- 
resentation to  Congress  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Junkins,  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  first. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JERRY  R.  JUNKINS,  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS  INCOR- 
PORATED,  DALLAS,  TX;  THOMAS  JOYCE,  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  LANDOLL  CORPORATION,  MARYSVILLE,  KA; 
AND  ROBERT  MCGLOTTEN,  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLATION, 
AFL-CIO,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Junkins.  Thank  you.  Good  morning.  Madam  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  Business  Roundtable,  and  in 
addition  to  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  cop- 
ies of  both  organizations'  policy  statements  on  the  issue  that  we  are 
discussing  here  today. 

[Documents  referred  to  may  be  found  in  committee  files.] 

Mr.  Junkins.  I  appreciate  the  committee's  invitation  to  appear 
before  you  to  discuss  this,  and  I  will  focus  my  remarks  per  your 
request  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area  from  the 
perspective  of  a  large  private  sector  employer. 

For  Texas  Instruments  as  well  as  members  of  the  NAM  and  the 
Business  Roundtable,  it  is  clear  that  a  well-trained,  highly-skilled 
work  force  is  critically  important  because  it  directly  affects  a  com- 
pany's productivity  and  therefore  its  ability  to  compete  successfully 
in  today's  global  marketplace.  The  integration  of  international 
economies  combined  with  unprecedented  technology  developments 
demand  a  really  fundamental  change  in  the  United  States'  work 
force  training  strategy. 

Another  way  to  say  this  is  if  it  was  working  5  to  10  years  ago, 
it  would  need  to  be  updated  and  changed  because  things  are  chang- 
ing that  fast. 
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To  begin,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  certainly  our  company,  and 
I  believe  most  of  U.S.  industry,  does  have  an  ongoing  training 
need.  If  we  are  to  be  competitive,  we  have  got  to  promote  both  con- 
tinuous learning  for  current  employees  as  well  as  higher  skill  levels 
for  new  hires. 

Within  our  company,  the  level  of  operational  sophistication  is 
constantly  increasing  as  new  equipment  and  new  procedures  are 
developed.  Additionally,  as  we  reengineer  our  own  manufacturing 
and  our  administrative  processes  to  become  more  productive,  we 
are  asking  and  our  people  must  learn  and  be  able  to  perform  lit- 
erally multiple  jobs,  not  just  a  single  job. 

We,  as  many  other  companies,  have  initiated  our  own 
reengineering  efforts  after  realizing  that  without  this  change,  our 
products  would  be  less  competitive  in  the  world  marketplace,  and 
both  as  a  result  of  and  as  we  moved  through  this  process,  we  found 
that  we  had  excellent  long-term  people  with  our  company  who 
needed  substantial  improvement  in  reading,  writing  and  mathe- 
matics skills. 

Five  years  ago,  we  instituted  a  policy  whereby  every  employee, 
every,  single  employee,  would  receive  a  minimum  of  8  hours  of 
training  each  year,  and  increasing  that  every  year,  next  year,  every 
person  in  the  company  will  receive  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  train- 
ing, and  that  is  from  top  management  throughout  the  company. 
Just  as  a  fascination  number,  the  cost  of  that  training  last  year  in 
the  United  States  alone,  where  we  have  about  35,000  of  our  57,000 
people,  was  about  $50  million. 

The  restructuring  and  other  improvements  over  the  last  decade 
I  believe  have  made  American  business  and  industry  more  competi- 
tive than  at  any  time  in  the  last  20  or  30  years.  Consequently,  I 
also  believe  the  United  States  has  a  window  of  opportunity  to  excel 
relative  to  our  competition,  but  we  can  only  do  it  if  our  work  force 
is  competitive,  and  that  demands  that  it  is  also  trained  and  highly 
skilled. 

So,  to  get  to  the  point,  should  the  Federal  Government  assist  in 
this  effort,  and  can  it?  Well,  I  hope  so,  because  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  the  majority  of  businesses  in  the  country  cannot  afford  the 
total  cost  of  training  the  entire  United  States  work  force. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  make  clear  that  any  Government  effort 
must  begin  with  an  honest,  credible  statement  of  its  objective  and, 
more  importantly,  that  has  got  to  be  followed.  In  the  past,  I  believe 
we  may  have  stated  our  program  objectives  well  at  the  outset,  but 
I  believe  we  have  not  always  adhered  to  them — and  again,  I  would 
cite  CETA,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  and 
JTPA  programs  as  two  examples.  In  both  cases,  the  stated  goals 
were  to  train  individuals  in  the  necessary  skills  to  make  them  job- 
ready.  However,  the  programs  were  actually  designed  and  imple- 
mented, I  believe,  more  as  a  safety  net  for  low-income  and  unem- 
ployed workers. 

While  this  may  be  an  important  objective  for  the  Nation,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  debate  that,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  CETA  or 
JTPA  were  intended  for  that  purpose.  Importantly,  training  is  a 
need  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  workers — high  and  low-skilled 
people,  those  with  and  without  jobs. 
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In  addition,  I  think  many  times  the  measures  of  success  for  these 
programs  were  how  many  people  had  been  processed  and  whether 
or  not  the  funds  had  been  fully  expended.  There  was  little  follow- 
up  to  determine  the  actual  jobs  obtained,  sustained,  or  whether  the 
employees*  incomes  were  actually  increased. 

Again,  it  is  not  my  intent  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  welfare 
programs,  but  the  objectives  of  training  programs  do  need  to  be 
clearly  established  so  that  subsequent  design,  staffing,  and  most 
important,  I  believe,  the  measurement  criteria  serve  to  reinforce 
the  real  objective. 

Quickly,  two  programs  that  we  have  found  that  have  worked 
have  been  our  involvement  with  the  Texas  employment  agency  and 
the  local  community  college  training  programs.  As  we  assess  why, 
I  believe  it  is  because  they  have  listened,  they  have  designed  pro- 
grams that  were  specifically  tailored  for  our  needs,  and  we  had  a 
large  involvement  in  terms  of  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

So  in  closing,  and  in  response  to  your  request,  let  me  respectfully 
suggest  a  few  basic  principles.  First,  as  I  have  said,  the  goals  of 
any  work  force  training  must  be  clearly  stated  and  should  provide 
the  workers  with  the  skills  and  competencies  to  meet  this  global 
competitive  challenge  and  not  be,  as  much  as  possible,  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  welfare  effort. 

Probably  most  important,  programs  should  be  required  to  operate 
on  the  principles  that  we  have  come  to  know  as  total  quality  man- 
agement— a  commitment  to  customer  satisfaction  with  continuous 
improvement  and  with  absolutely  measurable  results. 

Now,  as  you  are  looking  at  programs  and  systems  at  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels,  I  think  they  can  be  better  coordinated, 
streamlined,  consolidated  where  appropriate  to  ensure  efficiency 
and  be  more  user-friendly,  but  a  main  principle  is  that  actual  deliv- 
ery should  be  administered  as  much  as  possible  at  the  local  level 
so  that  the  training  is  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  specific 
community;  and  that  is  different. 

An  information  system  would  be  helpful.  It,  too,  must  be  viable 
and  useful,  with  clear  benefits. 

And  a  bit  off  the  side,  but  certainly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee,  reform  of  public  education  should  focus  on  providing 
basic  work  force  readiness  skills  for  our  children,  and  again,  begin- 
ning with  programs  such  as  Head  Start.  Our  company  has  provided 
major  support  to  model  Head  Start  programs,  an  enhanced  Head 
Start  program,  if  you  will,  trying  to  find  ways  to  enhance  its  effec- 
tiveness. And  our  experience  shows  that  Head  Start,  too,  needs  a 
fresh  look  and  some  refinements  to  be  more  effective. 

Also,  business  must  be  engaged,  not  ^ust  as  part  of  the  system, 
but  as  the  role  of  the  customer  in  definmg  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  you  be  as  bold  as  you  can,  consoli- 
date as  much  as  possible,  push  as  much  of  it  to  the  local  level,  and 
set  as  challenging  goals  as  we  can — but  absolutely  be  able  to  meas- 
ure it  so  that  we  Know  whether  it  works,  and  if  not,  we  do  not  fund 
it. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Junkins. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Junkins  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 
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Mr.  Joyce.  Madam  Chairman,  Senator  Kennedy,  distinguished 
members,  Landoll  Corporation  is  a  small  business  located  in 
Marysville,  KA.  We  border  Nebraska,  and  our  population  is  3,500. 
There  are  over  75  small  manufacturers  within  a  75-mile  radius  of 
our  town  who  have  the  same  concerns  as  I  do  in  finding  qualified 
manufacturing  personnel  with  the  skills  necessary  to  successfully 
compete  and  utilize  today's  equipment. 

Landoll  produces  transportation  equipment,  electric  forklifls,  ag- 
ricultural equipment,  and  military  products.  We  supply  many  cor- 
porations, including  several  large  ones,  who  require  outside  manu- 
facturing work  performed  because  they  do  not  have  the  capacity  or 
skilled  help  or,  in  some  cases,  for  cost-  competitive  reasons. 

We  compete  in  an  international  market  today  as  many  small 
business  corporations  do.  The  small  business  community  is  very  se- 
rious about  exporting,  and  I  assure  you  that  many  of  the  small 
businesses  that  I  work  with  are  starting  to  seriously  address  the 
issue.  I  license  technology  from  England  and  Canada,  distribute  to 
Western  Europe,  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  point  is  that  small  busi- 
ness is  competing  internationally  as  well  as  large  business,  and  we 
must  do  so  in  exporting  to  keep  our  work  force  fully  employed. 

But  in  order  to  stay  competitive,  we  must  have  qualified  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  personnel  to  run  the  sophisticated  equipment 
that  is  required  in  today's  manufacturing.  If  we  cannot  get  enough 
trained  personnel,  we  simply  will  not  be  able  to  meet  our  cus- 
tomers' needs. 

Landoll's  expenditures  during  the  last  12  months  for  in-house 
training  of  employees  to  bring  them  to  a  minimum  skill  level 
amounted  to  about  $300,000.  About  one-fifth  of  that  amount  was 
reimbursed  to  us  through  two  programs  operated  by  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Kansas  Industrial  Training  and  Re- 
training Programs  do  provide  us  with  training  help,  but  the  funds 
are  very  limited. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  valuable  resource  we  have  is  the  schools. 
In  particular,  the  area  vocational  schools  have  a  valuable  function. 
We  would  hire  most  of  our  welders  from  these  schools,  but  there 
are  not  enough  students  graduating. 

Further,  there  are  no  vocational  schools  for  machinists,  robotics 
welders,  cam  or  industrial  programming.  The  high  cost  of  capital 
equipment  to  staff  these  operations  is  just  not  available. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  small  business,  I  recommend  expand- 
ing vocational  training  schools.  We  need  to  expand  the  number  of 
schools,  equipment  and  buildings  to  accommodate  new  and  updated 
machinery.  We  should  provide  industrial  teachers  with  competitive 
salaries  in  order  to  recruit  qualified  instructors  to  train  or  retrain 
students. 

We  should  strengthen  our  high  school  vocational  training.  A  uni- 
form model  program  would  be  useful  for  high  schools,  with  suffi- 
cient funding  to  administer  it.  In  many  of  the  high  schools  we  visit, 
the  emphasis  is  primarily  on  getting  students  into  college.  The  atti- 
tude seems  to  be  that  if'^you  do  not  go  to  college,  you  are  just  not 
successful.  We  need  to  rebuild  the  image  of  vocational  education  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  young  person  can  make  a  good  living  with  a 
technical  education. 
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In  the  course  of  visiting  numerous  voc  tech  schools  and  high 
school  vocational  training  classes,  I  have  found  that  much  of  me 
equipment  is  obsolete.  Tne  teachers  are  frustrated  because  they 
cannot  get  the  equipment  to  teach  today's  subjects.  We  must  devise 
a  method  to  educate  teachers  and  fund  equipment  to  keep  up  with 
technology.  This  must  be  a  joint  effort  between  industry  and  the 
school  system. 

We  in  small  business  also  believe  that  more  benefits  could  be  de- 
rived from  community  colleges.  In  my  view,  community  colleges  ad- 
dress the  academic  side  to  Uie  detriment  of  industrial  needs.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  coordination  between  industry  and  the  college 
faculty,  and  this  should  be  resolved.  Again,  there  must  be  a  joint 
effort. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  from  the  small  business  perspec- 
tive, improving  our  education  system  is  essential.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  at  the  State  and  local  level,  which  is  closer  to  the 
problem  arid  in  a  better  position  to  address  it.  But  it  will  also  take 
a  commitment  of  resources  for  the  long  haul. 

In  my  view,  the  education  system  has  relinquished  its  respon- 
sibility of  providing  students  with  a  basic  education  to  survive  in 
the  business  world.  Many  students  graduate  from  high  school  with- 
out skills  or  training.  Half  of  the  students  who  attend  college  do 
not  graduate  and  enter  the  work  force  with  limited  training. 

Most  industry  today  can  only  use  a  limited  number  of  unskilled 
workers.  Most  of  our  jobs  require  skilled  or  semi-skilled  personnel. 
At  Land-Dll,  we  require  personnel  with  skills  in  basic  math,  blue- 
print reading,  oral  and  written  communication  skills  and  computer 
knowledge.  We  find  that  most  young  people  prefer  to  work  with 
computerized  equipment  because  they  like  the  challenge.  However, 
a  number  of  them  are  apprehensive  to  try  learning  these  skills. 
This  is  why  training  is  essential. 

We  need  the  personnel  to  compete  and  must  train  our  work  force 
to  solve  the  current  mismatch  between  the  skills  of  the  labor  force 
and  the  skill  demands  of  the  workplace.  If  there  is  to  be  change, 
I  believe  it  will  require  a  strong  partnership  between  business  and 
schools.  Business  has  a  responsibility  as  well,  and  we  must  work 
with  the  education  system. 

But  the  reality  is  that  major  advancements  in  technology  have 
raised  the  skill  requirements  of  the  workplace.  The  Nation  must  in- 
vest in  our  work  forced  if  we  are  to  have  future  skilled  workers  and 
stay  competitive  here  and  abroad. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Joyce. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Joyce  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGlotten? 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  am  gomg  to  summarize  my  statement, 
and  I  trust,  Madam  Chairman,  that  the  entire  statement  will  be 
included  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be. 

Mr.  McGlotten.  In  today's  competitive  global  economy,  it  is 
clear  that  a  well-educated,  well-trained  work  force  is  essential  to 
the  Nation's  economic  security.  The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  in  order 
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to  achieve  this  goal,  a  comprehensive  national  training  system  is 
essential. 

The  critical  question  which  this  committee  must  address  as  it 
evaluates  the  variety  of  proposals  to  restructure  the  job  training 
system  is  to  define  the  appropriate  roles  for  Federal,  State  ana 
local  governments,  and  labor  and  business,  in  education  and  train- 
ing. 

We  believe  a  restructured  system  should  strive  to  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing goals.  First,  effectiveness.  Just  as  the  needs  of  the  local 
neighbor  market  will  vary,  the  needs  of  various  segments  of  the 
work  force  will  also  vary.  A  one-size-fits-all  approach  will  not  work. 

We  are  reviewing  proposals  to  provide  training  gn^ants  to  individ- 
ual workers.  Based  on  the  experience  of  our  unions  administering 
education  and  training  programs  with  employers,  we  know  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  individual  workers  control  and  choice  over  their 
training.  We  also  grappled  with  maintaining  high  quality  and  ac- 
countability in  our  programs.  For  these  reasons,  we  want  to  give 
these  proposals  further  study,  but  we  want  to  raise  a  few  concerns. 

For  example,  individual  training  grants  may  be  more  effective 
with  some  work  force  segments  than  others,  depending  on  their 
specific  skill  needs  and  economic  situations.  For  most  unemployed 
workers  with  family  responsibilities,  mortgage  and  other  bills,  par- 
ticipating in  classroom  training  is  impossible  unless  they  ^et  in- 
come support.  For  these  workers,  a  grant  gives  little  help  in  bal- 
ancing immediate  family  survival  and  long-term  employment  secu- 
rity. 

In  addition,  the  needs  of  older  workers,  as  recognized  by  Title  V 
of  The  Older  Americans  Act,  should  be  addressed  in  any  com- 
prehensive training  system. 

Accountability.  A  restructured  training  system  must  be  account- 
able to  the  taxpayer.  Public  sector  agencies  have  a  unique  and  ex- 
clusive role  to  achieve  this  goal;  they  should  play  the  role  of  the 
honest  broker,  providing  objective,  good  quality  information,  voca- 
tional assessment  and  referral,  job  counseling,  job  search  assist- 
ance, and  job  development. 

A  revitalized  and  accountable  employment  service  should  be  the 
centerpiece  of  efforts  to  upgrade  assistance  to  unemployed  workers. 
Since  it  does  not  itself  operate  training  programs,  the  employment 
service  can  make  objective  assessments  about  the  quality  of  local 
education  and  training  providers  and  the  appropriateness  of  refer- 
rals. 

Comprehensiveness.  There  must  be  sufficient  funding  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  segments  of  the  work  force.  At  a  minimum,  any 
proposal  to  give  individual  grants  to  unemployed  and  dislocated 
workers  should  provide  training  and  education  benefits  equal  to 
what  veterans  and  national  service  participants  currently  receive. 

Dislocated  workers.  America  needs  to  do  a  better  job  of  helping 
dislocated  workers,  especially  those  dislocated  by  Government  po- 
lices in  trade,  defense  downsizing,  and  the  environment.  There  may 
be  reasons  to  combine  some  dislocated  worker  programs,  Madam 
Chairman,  but  trade  adjustment  assistance  should  oe  retained  as 
a  distinct  program  with  substantial  improvements  in  benefits,  eligi- 
bility, and  funding.  We  believe  the  30-year-old  commitment  of  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  needs  of  workers  displaced  by  Government 
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trade  policy  should  be  continued.  If  other  programs  for  displaced 
workers  are  combined,  TAA  and  NAFTA-TAA  should  retain  their 
separate  status  and  should  be  improved. 

A  word  on  school-to-work.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  planning 
and  implementation  efforts  now  underway  in  the  States  to  help 
students  develop  a  sound  foundation  of  academic  skills  and  prepare 
for  the  world  of  work. 

In  all  of  these  programs,  labor  participation  is  important.  Begin- 
ning with  our  apprenticeship  programs,  Madam  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  unions  nave  been  increasingly  success- 
ful in  turning  workplaces  into  learning  places.  Witness  the  out- 
standing success  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the  major  auto 
companies  who  began  their  job  training  programs  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  1980's,  when  unemployment  was  at  record  levels.  Mass 
layoffs  and  corporate  restructuring  also  prompted  the  job  training 
program  between  the  Communications  Workers  of  America,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  AT&T,  which 
have  recognized  the  benefits  of  "collective  achievement  through  in- 
dividual empowerment." 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  tripartite  governance  struc- 
tures at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels,  where  labor,  business 
and  community  leaders  must  have  a  role  in  determining  specific 
eligibility  requirements  for  individuals,  selecting  and  certifying 
training  providers,  and  contributing  to  the  development  of  up-to- 
date  and  accurate  job  growth  information. 

In  conclusion,  Madam  Chairman,  the  AFL-CIO,  as  an  institution 
representing  some  90  national  and  international  unions  with  14 
million  working  people  as  members,  supports  efforts  to  make  the 
Nation's  training  system  more  effective.  We  welcome  the  concerns 
of  this  committee,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
training-related  legislation  that  will  be  good  for  all  American  work- 
ers. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McGlotten. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McGlotten  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  I  will  start  with  Mr.  Joyce  and  Landoll,  because 
I  have  been  very  impressed  with  how  Landoll  got  started,  and  vou 
might  correct  me  if  I  do  not  State  this  accurately,  but  Don  Landoll, 
who  started  the  company,  graduated  from  high  school  with  a  keen 
interest  in  vocational  education.  I  believe  it  was  his  voc  ed  teacher 
who  really  encouraged  him  to  start  the  company — is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Joyce.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  been  a  strong  proponent  ever  since 
because  of  his  getting  his  start  that  way. 

Mr.  Joyce.  That  is  exactly  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  emphasized  that  in  your  testimony,  and  we 
have  heard  fi-om  others,  and  as  I  have  visited  around,  that  one  con- 
cern is  that  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  area  of  vocational  technical 
education,  for  instance,  are  not  always  as  up-to-date  with  new 
equipment  as  they  might  be,  and  that  this  does  a  disservice  to 
some  individuals  in  these  programs. 

Mr.  Joyce.  That  is  correct.  Senator.  The  main  problem  there  is 
that  they  do  not  have  the  funds  to  educate  them  properly  and  re- 
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educate  them  into  the  modern  world,  nor  do  they  have  the  equip- 
ment to  service  their  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  draw  most  of  your  employees  as  they 
gfraduate  from  high  school? 

Mr.  Joyce.  We  work  with  all  13  of  the  area  vocational  schools 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  we  also  draw  about  23  percent  of  them 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska.  We  work  with  a  lot  of  the  junior  col- 
leges that  have  industrial  training  programs,  as  well  as  the  Milford 
programs,  which  are  vocational  tech.  So  we  try  to  get  as  many  as 
possible  from  there.  The  ones  we  cannot  get,  we  just  hire  good- 
quality  people  and  retrain  them.  We  start  at  the  basics. 

The  Chairman.  What  skills  do  you  look  for  particularly  in  some- 
one coming  in  at  the  entry  level? 

Mr.  Joyce.  Somebody  who  just  has  a  good  attitude.  If  they  have 
a  good  attitude,  we  will  work  with  them  and  bring  them  up  to  a 
specific  level.  "Educational  level"  I  think  is  a  misnomer  sometimes. 
Possibly,  C  and  D  students  are  just  not  motivated  at  the  time  of 
their  education,  but  thev  can  become  good  employees  if  they  have 
a  good  desire,  and  we  take  them  from  that  point  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  work  closely,  for  instance,  with  the  area 
voc  tech  schools  that  you  recruit  from,  to  tell  them  what  your  needs 
are? 

Mr.  Joyce.  I  do,  and  I  also  send  my  personnel  director  out  to  all 
of  the  area  vocational  schools,  and  we  also  invite  the  area  voca- 
tional schools  to  make  annual  trips  to  our  facilities  with  their  stu- 
dents, so  that  they  can  understand  what  type  of  equipment  we  use 
and  what  type  of  work  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Junkins,  you  have  a  different  sort  of  situa- 
tion because  you  have  a  much  larger  work  force,  but  in  many  ways, 
I  am  sure  you  are  looking  for  some  of  the  same  skills  in  a  large 
portion  of  your  work  force.  You  stress  criteria,  the  criteria  that  you 
need  to  measure  entry-level  workers. 

What  kind  of  criteria  do  you  suggest  when  you  have  entry-level 
workers  coming  in? 

Mr,  Junkins.  Two  things.  I  mentioned  criteria  largely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  whatever  objectives  we  set  out  for  a  national  train- 
ing program,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  measure  that.  But  it  really  is 
relatively  simple  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  skills,  and  these  vary. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example,  and  this  is  a  good  experience  that 
we  had  with  CETA  a  few  years  ago.  As  we  moved  to  Colorado 
Springs,  part  of  our  defense  operation  was  a  brand  new  optics  shop, 
and  we  had  a  particularly  aggressive  CETA  manager  who  took  our 
criteria  as  far  as  skills  and  tailored  a  program,  frankly,  to  do  just 
that.  But  that  varies  from  part  of  the  company  to  part  of  the  com- 
pany. As  we  have  downsized  our  defense  operations,  we  have  found 
we  have  a  need  for  more  software  and  systems  people  and  fewer 
hardware  engineers  and  machinists.  We  have  a  particular  program 
that  was  in  fact  set  up  to  retrain,  if  you  will,  hardware  engineers 
to  become  software  engineers.  So  it  is  a  broad  set  of  skills  that  are 
needed,  that  that  will  be  different  company  by  company,  and  with- 
in each  company  in  fact. 

The  Chairman.  The  private  industry  councils,  the  PICs,  were  set 
up  as  coordinators  for  the  different  Federal  initiatives  and  local 
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labor  needs,  and  between  business  and  the  work  force.  Have  you 
worked  at  all  with  the  PICs  in  Texas? 

Mr.  JUNKINS.  As  they  were  set  up,  I  think  the  intent  was  cer- 
tainly positive  and  along  the  lines  that  we  have  discussed  in  terms 
of  industry  involvement.  But  our  experience  tended  to  be  more  like 
a  comment  that  Senator  Kennedy  made  in  his  opening  comments 
about  creating  a  new  set  of  bureaucracies.  Without  clear  training 
objectives  and  without  flexibility,  much  of  the  bureaucracy  became 
a  turn-off,  in  our  experience,  and  we  found  that  business  leaders 
were  reluctant  to  participate  in  some  of  the  management  of  the 
progprams  or  to  use  some  of  the  programs  coming  out  of  JTPA. 

So  it  is  not  an  easy  answer.  The  intent  is  right,  and  you  certainly 
need  involvement,  but  in  our  case,  I  think  it  became  too  bureau- 
cratic; at  least  that  is  our  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  must  say  you  certainly  have  an  impres- 
sive program  of  encouraging  education  for  all  employees,  if  indeed 
you  are  helping  to  provide  40  hours  of  education  in  the  second  year 
of  employment;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  JuNKiNS,  This  next  year,  yes,  it  will  be  40  hours  per  person. 

The  Chairman.  Finally — and  maybe  this  would  be  a  question 
that  you,  too,  Mr.  McGlotten,  will  want  to  answer — the  administra- 
tion has  suggested  using  a  voucher  which  can  then  be  taken  wher- 
ever the  person  seeking  training  or  education  would  care  to  use  it. 
How  do  you  see  that  working,  Mr.  Junkins? 

Mr.  Junkins.  Philosophically,  I  agree  with  that.  We  see  really 
two  kinds  of  training  needed,  both  for  those  who  are  working  today 
with  us  and  those  who  are  potential  hires,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 
One  is  basic  skills — remedial  training  in  some  cases — basic  read- 
ing, mathematics,  vocabulary,  and  so  on — and  then  more  tailored 
training  to  the  specific  job.  And  I  think  particularly  in  the  first 
case,  we  find  that  a  great  deal  of  good  work  is  done  by  our  local 
community  colleges,  and  that  is  an  area  where  I  think  vouchers 
would  work  quite  well,  and  it  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  individ- 
ual, basically,  to  both  seek  that  out  and  do  the  work  in  order  to 
receive  the  support. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGlotten? 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairman. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  whole  question  of  vouch- 
ers. Let  me  just  briefly  remind  the  committee  members  that  in 
terms  of  United  States  policy  as  it  relates  to  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  of  manpower  training,  we  got  involved  in  something  called 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  back  in  1965.  That 
was  the  first  time  the  Federal  Government  and  this  Nation  ever 
really  started  to  look  at  the  whole  question  of  training. 

During  that  period,  we  have  had  a  variety  of  programs,  and  es- 
sentially what  we  have  done  is  we  let  the  program  be  authorized 
for  a  period  of  4  or  5  years,  or  maybe  as  long  as  CETA,  which  was 
about  7  years,  and  then  said  it  was  absolutely  a  flop. 

I  would  think  the  committee  would  want  to  consider,  really  con- 
sider very,  very  closely,  whether  or  not  you  g^ve  an  individual  a 
voucher,  in  effect  a  check,  and  say,  go  out  and  try  to  find  a  place 
to  get  training  for  a  job. 
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If  in  fact  these  other  training  programs,  which  clearly  had  some 
administrative  capability,  were  not  able  to  provide  jobs,  then  clear- 
ly we  are  going  to  need  a  system  of  accountability. 

We  are  very  much  concerned,  Madam  Chairman,  if  you  go  back 
and  look  at  the  history  of  the  old  GI  bill,  where  there  were  a  lot 
of  overnight  educational  institutions  that  were  developed,  and  per- 
sons out  of  the  Korean  War,  including  myself,  were  able  to  get  a 
voucher,  but  many  of  these  individual  training  institutions  were 
not  certified,  and  they  really  did  not  do  the  job  tnat  was  necessary. 
Thankfully,  various  colleges  were  available,  and  most  GIs  went 
into  college,  so  as  a  result,  there  was  a  track  record  that  was  avail- 
able. 

I  would  suggest  strongly  that  the  whole  question  of  vouchers  be 
followed  up  with  accountability  and  what  are  you  really  expecting 
out  of  an  individual.  If  we  do  not  give  that  individual  the  proper 
tr£iining,  first  of  all,  on  how  to  use  that  voucher  and  what  to  look 
for  in  terms  of  dispensing  that  voucher,  I  guarantee  you,  Madam 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  will  find  ourselves 
spending  $1  billion  without  any  true  results. 

The  majority  of  the  individuals  today  whom  we  find  within  our 
membership  because  of  the  fact  of  downsizing  or  whether  it  is  a 
trade  kind  of  problem,  when  we  talk  about  retraining  those  individ- 
uals, we  are  at  a  loss  as  an  institution  which  is  United  States-wide 
in  all  50  States,  to  find  out  where  we  can  possibly  guide  our  mem- 
bers to  new  training  programs. 

We  have  a  system  in  terms  of  the  employment  service  which  I 
do  not  think  we  use  very  well  in  terms  or  defining  jobs  and  telling 
us  where  jobs  are  available  and  what  kinds  of  institutions  are 
available  to  do  the  kind  of  training  where  those  iobs  are  available, 
and  can  we  move  individuals  into  a  particular  locale  so  they  can 
get  the  training. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  as  a  nation  are  at  the  crossroads  of  trying 
to  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  take  our  human  resources 
and  use  the  best  facilities  that  we  have  in  this  country  to  do  that, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  more  than  just  a  voucher. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  last  question,  because  you  mentioned 
the  employment  service  in  your  opening  comments.  You  are  speak- 
ing of  the  State  employment  service  agencies? 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Yes,  ma'am. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  one-stop  shopping  which 
Secretary  Reich  talked  about,  but  that  will  only  work  if  indeed  ev- 
erything is  available  and  channelled  through  one  area,  I  think. 

Do  you  think  that  the  State  employment  services  can  be  made 
to  be  that  type  of  center,  where  they  really  do  have  the  data  and 
the  information  that  would  be  useful/ 

Mr.  McGlotten.  I  think  the  State  employment  service,  yes, 
Madam  Chairman,  can  be  restructured  to  do  that.  The  problem 
with  the  State  employment  service  is  that  nobody  has  responsibil- 
ity for  the  State  employment  service.  You  go  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  they  say  they  do  not  have  any  responsibility  because  it 
is  a  State  agency.  You  go  to  the  State,  and  the  State  says  it  does 
not  really  have  any  responsibility  in  terms  of  overall  direction.  We 
need  to  do  more  to  strengthen  the  emplojonent  service  through  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  provide  criteria  and  guidelines  wr  the 
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State  employment  service.  Again,  we  help  fund  that  State  employ- 
ment service  through  the  utilization  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation funds  that  individuals  receive;  they  go  to  tnose  State  em- 
ployment services  to  find  out  just  exactly  where  they  can  receive 
job  assistance.  It  is  not  always  coordinated — it  has  done  it  a  lot  bet- 
ter in  the  last  10  years  because  of  the  new  computerized  job  infor- 
mation that  they  have,  but  we  need  to  do  a  lot  more  in  terms  of 
strengthening  the  employment  service. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  what  we  have 
heard  both  yesterday  and  today  are  that  criteria  and  accountability 
are  essential  and  important  elements  in  restructuring  Federal  job 
training  programs;  that  came  through  in  nearly  everybody's  com- 
ments. 

Senator  Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  once  again  welcome  Bob  McGlotten,  who 
has  appeared  before  our  committee  over  so  many  years,  wonderful 
years,  and  we  have  always  benefited  from  his  comments.  In  a  short 
period  of  time,  he  will  be  moving  on  toward  different  opportunities, 
so  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Bob,  for  all  that  you  have  done 
and  for  sharing  your  own  life's  experiences  and  insights  into  many 
different  issues  with  this  committee.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you 
here. 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Junkins,  you  have  an  enor- 
mously impressive  program.  One  of  the  ^eat  interests  that  I  have 
is  how  we  are  going  to  get  other  companies  in  the  Business  Round- 
table  and  others  to  move  ahead  in  terms  of  these  continuing  train- 
ing programs.  Most  of  the  companies  in  other  industrial  nations 
have  them,  but  we  do  not.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  major 
companies  in  the  United  States  do  this.  I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but 
if  it  reaches  10  percent,  I  would  be  surprised.  It  was  somewhat  less 
than  that  several  years  ago. 

So  you  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  of 
which  I  would  think,  just  as  a  businessman,  is  that  you  train  these 
people  and  you  continue  to  train  them.  And  some  of  your  competi- 
tors do  not  train  them,  and  you  are  getting  some  good  people,  and 
they  say,  "Look,  he  trains  them," — they  are  getting  40  hours  a  year 
of  training,  and  they  have  been  there  for  3  or  4  years — and  your 
competitor  says,  "I  think  I  will  soak  this  person  up,"  when  you 
have  been  spending  $50  million  on  these  training  programs.  So 
that  unless  we  have  a  playing  field  where  everyone  is  training — 
and  we  may  have  some  differences  as  to  how  to  reach  that  point, 
and  I  am  sure  we  do — but  I  think  we  understand  that  to  be  com- 
petitive, and  get  companies  to  move  ahead  with  continuing  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  is  enormously  important. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  some  ideas  about  how  we  can 
get  this  done.  Historically,  most  of  the  training  had  been  done  for 
white-collar  rather  than  blue-collar  workers  in  most  companies, 
and  you  have  outlined  a  program  that  is  obviously  company-wide. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  other  companies  in  this  Nation  to  recog- 
nize what  you  have  recognized  as  being  important  competitively? 
It  obviously  makes  a  difference  in  these  people's  lives,  but  it  is  ob- 
viously important  in  terms  of  your  corporate  family  as  well. 
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Mr.  JUNKINS.  Senator,  I  think  that  that  is  happening  at  an  in- 
creasing rate,  and  it  is  being  driven  as  much  as  anything  by  the 
world  competitive  situation,  and  it  is  tied  up  in  the  total  quality 
effort  that  is  going  on  all  across  the  country. 

As  we  looked  at  some  of  the  programs  last  year,  and  in  fact  met 
with  Secretary  Reich,  members  of  the  Roimdtable  were  there,  and 
the  most  interested  members  in  this  particular  subject  as  we 
looked  around  the  table  were  several  Baldridge  Award  winners 
who  were  there. 

So  I  think  what  comes  through  is  that  it  really  is  a  recognition 
that  it  is  an  investment,  and  it  is  a  competitive  investment,  and 
that  without  that,  particularly  as  rapidly  as  job  skills  and  job  needs 
are  changing,  you  can  either  do  that,  or  you  pay  the  cost  of 
downsizing  your  workers  and  trying  to  hire  others.  It  is  plain  eco- 
nomics, if  you  just  want  to  look  at  it  from  the  company's  point  of 
view. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  that  is  a  wonderful,  enlightened  view 
that  I  think  all  of  us  wish  was  shared  by  companies  and  corpora- 
tions, and  I  hope  that  our  friends  in  corporate  America  are  listen- 
ing, because  we  find  too  many  others  who  look  at  it  differently  and 
do  not  look  at  their  workers  as  assets,  dismiss  them,  close  down 
and  downsize.  We  see  examples  of  it  scattered  across  the  country- 
side. Clearly,  you  have  an  alternative  way  of  going,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  workers — ^hopefully, 
to  your  stockholders,  but  certainly  in  terms  of  leadership. 

On  the  question  of  vouchers,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  com- 
ments, we  have  all  kinds  of  ways  of  doing  evaluations  of  people 
who  have  gone  through  training  programs  in  community  colleges, 
voc  tech,  community-based  organizations,  adult  education,  and  pro- 
prietary schools. 

I  am  in  favor  of  building  on  the  voucher  system,  and  I  think 
there  is  an  important  role  for  that.  But  what  we  do  not  want  to 
see  is  what  has  happened  in  terms  of  education,  where  we  have 
seen,  for  example  with  the  Pell  Grants,  the  building  of  proprietary 
schools  that  have  picked  up  on  Pell  Grants  and  have  run  their  edu- 
cation systems  right  into  the  ground.  The  fastest  rising  education 
program  is  what  the  Federal  Government  pays  in  uncollected  debt 
for  years.  Under  Secretary  Reilly,  that  has  cnanged,  and  we  have 
tried  to  establish  some  criteria  in  these  proprietary  schools.  And  we 
must  recognize  that  many  of  the  kids  who  go  to  these  schools  come 
from  very  difficult  circumstances,  and  we  cannot  expect  exactly  the 
same  placement  level  that  you  might  expect  in  some  other  areas, 
as  in  the  apprenticeship  progp'ams  which  Bob  McGlotten  has, 
where  if  it  is  less  than  95  or  98  percent,  I  would  be  very  surprised, 
because  of  the  excellence  of  those  training  prog^rams  and  the  follow- 
up  and  support  systems  that  come  with  them. 

So  if  we  just  take  those  $3,000  checks  and  throw  them  out  the 
window  to  anybody  who  is  unemployed — we  listened  yesterday  to 
Ms.  Janet  Schrader,  who  talked  about  the  fact  that  we  have  to  un- 
derstand who  many  these  people  are  who  have  been  living  in  the 
world  of  hard  knocks  over  a  lifetime  of  difficult  circumstances,  and 
even  with  the  evaluation  of  these  five  training  centers,  I  can  see 
somebody  who  has  had  a  work  experience  and  been  laid  off,  being 
told,  "Look,  here  are  five  different  training  programs,  and  this  is 
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the  best  one,  and  you  have  had  work  experience,  so  go  out  and  take 
your  choice  from  these  areas,"  and  they  can  go  out  and  get  a  job. 
There  is  a  role  for  that,  but  if  we  just  say  we  are  going  to  issue 
these  $3,000  vouchers  to  anyone  who  comes  down  the  pike,  and  we 
do  not  know  where  they  are  going,  I  can  iust  see  the  day  when  we 
will  have  hundreds  of  new  proprietary  scnools  popping  up  all  over 
the  country,  grabbing  those  $3,000  checks,  and  we  will  be  right 
back  here,  not  having  learned  the  lessons  which  we  have  learned, 
Senator  Pell,  Senator  Jeffords  and  I,  and  others  here,  about  what 
has  happened  with  the  runaway  abuses  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  program.  So  there  obviously  must  be  a  balance  in  terms  of  how 
we  are  going  to  go  about  this. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  program  that  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  Governor  Weld  and  especially  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Cellucci,  triggered  by  Mike  Dukakis,  and  which  has  had 
strong  bipartisan  support,  they  have  broken  down  the  regional 
training  programs  into  15  different  areas  and  consolidated  all  the 
training  programs  for  the  needs  in  those  particular  regional  areas. 
We  get  $750  million  in  Massachusetts  for  all  the  different  training 
programs,  and  they  have  put  them  into  these  centers  now  to  try 
to  coordinate  them. 

They  have  strong  accountability,  they  have  strong  kinds  of  eval- 
uation, and  what  they  are  getting  is  strong  participation  by  the 
business  community,  oecause  suddenly  the  decisions  that  people 
are  making  are  making  a  real  difference.  It  is  not  iust  one  little 
program  out  there,  the  PIC  program;  it  is  the  coordination  of  all 
of  the  programs  that  is  beginning  to  take  place.  So  it  is  really  this 
kind  of  consolidation  and  accountability  that  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
could  have. 

I  will  come  back  and  maybe  send  each  of  you  a  general  overview 
on  it,  to  get  your  reactions,  taking  the  lessons  that  you  have  talked 
about  here  today  and  how  you  think  they  fit  into  that  experience. 

But  finally,  because  I  know  time  is  moving  on,  Mr.  McGlotten, 
on  the  displaced  workers,  one  of  the  most  difficult  circumstances 
we  have  is  in  a  plant  in  Fall  River,  MA  that  employs  some  1,200 
people,  85  percent  of  whom  have  never  gone  to  nigh  school.  The 
company  is  providing  a  continuing  education  program,  and  under 
NAFTA-GATT,  they  will  be  out  of  business  in  3  years.  This  fellow 
has  been  able  to  compete  under  the  existing  circumstances,  but 
they  are  just  going  to  be  gone. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  policy  that  those  a^eements  were 
made,  but  do  you  agree  with  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  na- 
tional policy  that  is  going  to  be  in  our  national  good,  that  we  also 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  hard-working  people  who  are  play- 
ing by  the  rules,  trying  to  enhance  their  own  capabilities,  and  who 
are  ready  to  work  full  days,  long  days,  for  a  living?  As  a  matter 
of  national  policy,  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  finding  that  those  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  dislocated  as  a  result  of  policy,  don't  you  believe 
that  we  have  some  special  responsibility  to  them? 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Oh,  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  Senator 
Kennedy.  When  you  look  at  the  workers  today  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  of  overall  Government  policy,  and  their  employers, 
who  have  lost  a  foothold  in  the  business  world  because  of  the  fact 
that  their  products  are  no  longer  needed  because  of  Government 
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policy,  I  think  we  as  a  nation  have  an  opportunity  to  really  address 
that  particular  grievance,  one,  for  the  employer,  but  certainly  for 
the  worker,  because  the  worker  has  been  there,  whether  it  is  in 
Bath,  ME,  or  whether  it  is  in  a  variety  of  other  defense  establish- 
ments, working  for  20  to  30  years.  We  do  have  a  commitment  to 
try  to  retrain  that  person. 

We  also  have  a  commitment,  I  would  think,  to  look  at  other  ave- 
nues and  try  to  help  industry  to  look  for  other  ways  to  provide  jobs 
and  to  be  creative  in  terms  of  continuing  to  provide  jobs  for  our 
people. 

So  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more  that  we  do  have  a  commit- 
ment in  terms  of  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  and  NAFTA-Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance,  and  we  are  going  to  have  GATT,  we  are 
going  to  have  other  trade  agreements,  and  we  are  going  to  be  doing 
a  variety  of  things  that  affect  the  workplace,  but  also  affect  produc- 
tivity in  terms  of  what  kinds  of  companies  will  still  be  involved  in 
our  society  today.  We  have  a  commitment  there,  because  without 
the  employers,  tnere  are  no  jobs;  and  without  the  jobs,  we  can  do 
very  little  for  our  workers. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Junkins,  that  was  one  of  the  finest,  most 
concise  statements  of  the  crisis  this  Nation  faces  in  its  lack  of  com- 
petitiveness, and  I  think  we  should  commend  you  for  it. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  future  of  the  country  and  the  future  of 
our  standard  of  living,  and  if  we  do  not  improve  our  education  sys- 
tem, basic  and  training,  this  Nation  is  not  going  to  be  what  we 
want  it  to  be  in  the  future,  nor  will  our  standard  of  living  be  main- 
tained. 

As  someone  who  has  been  involved  with  this  for  some  20  years 
now,  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  history,  which  Mr. 
McGlotten  went  through  as  well.  When  I  came  in,  we  had  CETA. 
The  CETA  program  tried  to  get  a  job  for  everyone  and  tried  to 
train  everyone,  and  we  had  real  problems  with  it  because  we  ended 
up  with  it  not  being  accountable  and  giving  work  to  people  who 
really  did  not  have  tne  training,  and  then  we  did  not  really  do  the 
training  well,  so  we  decided  to  do  away  with  it. 

We  then  changed  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  tried 
to  concentrate  more  on  training,  and  we  did  a  pretty  good  job  of 
that,  but  we  started  by  creaming.  We  started  by  taking  those  who 
were  the  most  capable,  and  we  trained  them  so  we  could  increase 
the  transition  into  work  at  the  higher  levels. 

Then  we  realized  that  we  were  not  taking  care  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  so  we  shifted  our  emphasis  and  put  it,  as  it 
is  now,  on  trying  to  take  care  of  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
And  now  we  find  out  we  are  not  giving  the  proper  training,  as  has 
been  indicated  by  the  panel  here  today,  to  those  that  we  need  for 
business. 

Well,  the  problem  is  resources.  We  do  not  have  the  resources.  We 
only  take  care  of  about  10  percent  of  the  universe  of  those  who  are 
eligible  for  need  in  these  programs.  So  that  really  concerns  me 
when  we  talk  about  vouchers.  If  you  gave  a  voucher  to  everybody 
who  was  eligible,  you  would  have  to  multiply  what  we  are  spending 
now  by  a  factor  of  about  10.  I  would  just  give  you  that  as  a  little 
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history,  but  I  also  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  two  basic  prob- 
lems here.  One  is  that  the  basic  education  system  is  not  providing 
workers  out  of  school  with  the  talents  which  they  need.  If  we  do 
not  face  that,  then  we  are  going  to  continue  to  spend  all  this  money 
on  remedial  from  business  and  from  the  Government. 

So  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  as  we  are  trying  to  do  now  with 
Goals  2000,  is  to  concentrate  on  how  to  get  that  basic  education  up. 
The  Motorola  study  done  with  the  Harvard  Business  School  is  just 
another  very  detailed  story  of  exactly  what  you  find,  where  they 
spent  I  cannot  remember  how  many  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
on  teaching  people  how  to  read.  What  I  remember  most  about  it 
was  they  thought  they  had  a  problem  with  their  workers  who  could 
not  do  math  problems,  and  it  turned  out  that  that  was  not  the 
problem.  The  problem  was  they  could  not  read  the  problem  to  fig- 
ure out  what  the  math  problem  was. 

So  when  you  have  businesses  like  Motorola  having  those  kinds 
of  problems,  you  can  understand  what  the  rest  of  the  businesses 
need. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  first  concentrate  on  getting  our 
basic  education  in  order,  and  hopefully,  we  will  do  that  with  Goals 
2000  and  reforming  our  education  system.  But  second,  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here  today  is  how  we  take  the  resources  we  do  have 
available  in  all  of  these  training  programs  and  figure  out  how  to 
utilize  them  better.  But  the  main  problem  we  are  going  to  have  is 
to  first  of  all  make  sure  we  utilize  the  resources  we  have  better, 
and  second,  figure  out  how  much  additional  resources  we  need,  be- 
cause if  the  future  of  our  Nation  is  dependent  upon  our  competi- 
tiveness, and  we  do  not  take  care  of  that,  then  just  about  every- 
thing else  becomes  irrelevant. 

So  with  that,  I  would  just  like  to  hear  a  little  more  from  you  on 
the  problems  that  you  are  having  with  basic  educational  skills, 
entry-level  skills.  We  know  from  the  Goals  2000  evidence  that  we 
have  received  that  about  half  of  our  young  people  graduate  now 
from  high  school  without  what  would  be  considered  a  minimum 
basic  education,  and  about  one-third  are  functionally  illiterate.  And 
it  seems  to  me  from  what  you  were  talking  about  that  that  seems 
to  be  what  your  experience  is.  Is  that  what  you  get  when  people 
come  to  you,  asking  for  jobs? 

Yes,  Mr.  Junkins? 

Mr.  JUNfKlNS.  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  virtually  everything  you 
have  said.  We  have  had  exactly  that  experience  that  you  reference 
with  Motorola,  and  they  have  certainly  been  pioneers  in  this  area. 
Our  own  needs  were  driven  first  by  an  attempt  to  try  to  raise  the 
math  skills,  to  be  able  to  do  statistical  process  control  and  run 
numbers  on  machines,  instead  of  doing  hand-to-eye  coordinated 
movements,  and  we  found  exactly  the  same  thing,  that  we  did  not 
have  quite  the  reading  skills  necessary  to  do  that,  and  we  have  set 
about  to  fix  that. 

The  general  education  problem  is  exactly  as  you  described  it.  If 
we  were  to  define  what  the  customer  needs  out  of  high  school  today 
to  be  competitive  on  the  world  stage,  he  probably  needs  something 
more  equivalent  to  what  we  graduate  associate  science  degrees 
with,  a  higher  level  of  math  and  science  than  come  from  schools 
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today,  and  eventually  that  has  got  to  be  the  criteria  for  high 
schools,  or  we  will  continually  be  on  a  remedial  sort  of  basis. 

In  my  judgment,  it  has  to  be  attacked  on  the  entire  broad  front. 
We  do  not  have  time  to  fix  that  problem  first  because  we  have,  as 
I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  ongoing  training  needs  with  those 
who  have  jobs  today  because  the  criteria  are  changing  so  fast,  and 
that  is  going  to  be  a  continuing  problem  for  us.  But  Doth  of  those 
points  are  accurate. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Jovce? 

Mr.  Joyce.  I  would  say  the  same  thing.  Senator,  the  very  same 
thing. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  McGlotten? 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Senator,  some  25  years  ago,  we  instituted  the 
Human  Resources  Development  Institute  of  the  AFL-CIO  just  to 
assist  unions,  not  only  our  building  trades,  where  apprenticeship 
programs  are  very  numerous,  but  in  most  of  our  manufacturing 
plants.  And  one  of  the  things  that  we  find  in  terms  of  the  Human 
Resources  Development  Institute,  by  giving  services  to  our  various 
unions,  is  that  we  are  in  constant  need  of  trying  to  teach  our  mem- 
bers the  basics,  particularly  in  terms  of  upgrading  their  skills  and 
doing  a  variety  of  things.  They  constantly  need  assistance  and  up- 
grading, so  we  are  involved  in  a  lot  of  upgrading  programs,  con- 
tinuing education  programs,  dealing  with  particularly  our  manufac- 
turing points  at  this  point. 

On  the  apprenticeship  side,  because  of  the  apprenticeship  estab- 
lishment that  we  have  been  able  to  create  within  our  various  build- 
ing trades  unions,  there  is  an  ongoing  educational  process  that  con- 
tinues to  go  on;  but  this  is  needed  throughout  all  of  our  industries. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

First,  I  want  to  join  in  wishing  Bob  McGlotten,  who  is  a  familiar 
face  in  these  halls,  the  very  best.  We  appreciate  the  contribution 
that  you  have  made,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to  continue  to 
make.  I  cannot  imagine  you  going  down  to  Florida  to  retire  and 
just  playing  golf  down  there. 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  SiMON.  And  Mr.  Junkins,  I  have  to  say  I  take  a  personal 
interest,  because  I  have  a  few — a  very  few — shares  of  Texas  Instru- 
ments stock.  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  follow  up  on  what  Senator  Jeffords  said  in  terms  of  basic 
education,  because  I  really  think  we  can  have  all  the  job  training 
programs  in  the  world,  but  if  we  do  not  face  that  fundaments 
problem,  we  are  not  going  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do  for  this  coun- 
try. 

Motorola  was  mentioned.  It  is  an  Illinois  corporation,  and  I  met 
with  the  officers  at  a  dinner  here,  and  they  asked  me  to  come  out 
to  get  a  briefing  on  what  they  go  through  in  the  field  of  education. 
This  was  a  few  months  ago  when  they  were  adding  employees  at 
their  Libertyville  plant.  They  require  nigh  school  equivalency  or  a 
high  school  certificate  to  even  be  tested,  and  one  out  of  10  people 
meet  their  minimum  requirements  after  being  tested.  They  have 
plants  in  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Scotland,  and  Germany. 
There,  when  they  get  the  secondary  certificate,  they  do  not  test. 
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The  implication  is  clear  that  they  are  making  a  sacrifice  to  put 
their  plants  here.  So  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  better.  And  I  hope 
that  both  on  the  corporate  front  and  on  the  labor  front,  we  are  will- 
ing to  shake  up  education  a  little  bit,  as  our  friend  Al  Shanker  is 
willing  to  do.  We  passed  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
just  a  small  amount,  $75  million,  as  a  stimulus  to  schools  to  go 
from  180  days  to  210  days.  That  still  puts  us  appreciably  behind 
Germany,  Japan,  and  other  countries.  But  to  go  from  180  days  to 
210,  by  the  time  you  are  finished  12th  grade  you  will  have  the 
equivalent  of  2  additional  years  of  school. 

Now,  that  shakes  up  our  traditional  pattern,  but  I  think  we  have 
to  shake  up  our  traditional  pattern.  We  are  simply  going  to  have 
to  demand  more  of  our  schools,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  devote 
more  resources,  and  that  includes  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sources. In  1949,  9  percent  of  our  Federal  budget  went  to  edu- 
cation. Now  2  percent  of  our  Federal  budget  going  for  education. 

I  know  this  is  on  job  training,  but  I  think  this  is  so  basic,  and 
I  noticed  that  all  three  of  you  in  your  testimony  referred  to  this  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  JUNKINS.  Well,  Senator,  again  I  could  not  agree  with  you 
more,  and  I  will  just  give  you  an  example  of  some  things  that  are 
happening. 

Part  of  my  concern  with  Head  Start — and  we  are  strong  support- 
ers of  Head  Start,  and  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  we  have 
basically  provided  supplemental  funding  to  a  Head  Start  school  to 
do  it  both  year-around  and  all  day  in  order  to  try  to  address  some 
of  the  problems,  but  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  also  taken  on  re- 
sponsibility for  working  with  the  particular  K  through  3  school  that 
this  Head  Start  program  feeds  because  what  we  find  is  that  we  are 
losing  ground  in  that  particular  area. 

Now,  the  new  superintendent  in  Dallas  has  been  quite  aggressive 
in  beginning  to  move  where,  if  we  got  students  at  the  K  through 
3  level  particularly  who  are  not  at  grade  level,  beginning  to  go 
year-around  with  those  and  bring  in  during  the  summer  some  of 
the  best  teachers  in  the  system  in  order  to  try  to  accelerate  exactly 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Joyce,  any  reflections? 

Mr.  Joyce.  Yes.  Senator,  we  spend  too  much  of  our  assets  as  a 
small  company,  and  many  of  the  small  companies  do  the  same 
thing,  in  taking  our  key  people  for  training.  We  ought  to  be  doing 
better  things  with  those  key  people,  but  we  do  not  have  the  assets, 
so  we  take  the  key  people  because  you  need  the  best  in  order  to 
teach  with,  and  you  have  to  set  up  programs.  And  it  is  the  same 
way,  if  you  are  always  training  them  on  your  machinery,  you  can 
only  use  your  machinery  to  produce  parts  or  to  train  with,  but  you 
cannot  use  it  for  both,  so  we  are  taking  away  from  these  assets  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  duplicate  sets  of  equipment. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  set  up  programs  at 
the  State  level  or  however  we  decide  to  have  avenues  for  these  peo- 
ple to  be  trained  outside  the  area  of  the  machinery,  and  then  bring 
them  in  with  at  least  basic  skills.  They  need  basic  skills.  It  is  es- 
sential. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  McGlotten? 
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Mr,  McGlotten.  Yes,  Senator  Simon,  we  find  the  same  kind  of 

f>roblem.  I  would  like  to  have,  if  I  may,  Madam  Chairman,  a  book- 
et  that  we  produced,  "Labor's  Key  Kole  in  Workplace  Training," 
entered  into  the  record.  But  clearly,  all  of  our  unions  are  faced  with 
the  same  kind  of  problem.  In  terms  of  collective  bargaining  now, 
we  are  not  only  bargaining  dealing  with  health  and  welfare,  but  we 
are  dealing  also  with  training,  a  training  fund.  We  find  that  in 
many,  many  cases,  individuals  who  are  now  coming  into  the  shop 
and  onto  the  shop  floor,  and  also  into  the  public  sector,  have  very 
few  skills,  and  we  are  trying  to  set  up  in  our  collective  bargaining 
agreement  some  kind  of  mechanism  to  try  to  train,  to  take  that 
older  worker,  who  knows  exactly  what  that  job  entails,  so  they  can 
get  some  training  like  a  buddy  system. 

We  are  also  finding,  again,  that  there  is  a  constant  need  for 
training  of  workers  who  are  getting  older  every  day  because  of  the 
new  mechanisms  that  are  coming  into  the  workplace.  We  have  a 
fantastic  opportunity  now,  as  you  are  looking  at  all  of  these  train- 
ing programs,  not  to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water,  but 
to  really  do  something  significant  in  terms  of  trying  to  help  indus- 
try andf  workers  compete  with  this  worldwide  and  global  kind  of 
competition  we  are  now  faced  with. 

[Document  referred  to  may  be  found  in  committee  files.] 

Senator  Simon.  Since  Mr.  McGlotten  mentioned  the  State  em- 
ployment service,  I  am  curious,  Mr.  Junkins  and  Mr.  Joyce,  when 
you  seek  additional  employees,  do  you  use  the  State  employment 
service,  and  if  you  do  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Junkins.  From  our  point  of  view  today,  generally  not.  In 
past  times,  we  have,  and  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  we  have 
had  relatively  good  experience  with  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission. You  will  find  others  who  are  critical  of  it.  But  today,  our 
hiring  tends  to  be  a  bit  more  focused.  We  are  not  staffing  entire 
factories  and  things  of  that  nature,  as  we  were  several  years  ago, 
so  we  tend  not  to. 

Mr.  Joyce.  We  try  to  use  it.  We  do  not  have  good  success  with 
it,  Senator,  and  the  reason  we  do  not  is — it  is  on-line,  and  you  are 
really  scanning  the  whole  State,  but  we  just  are  not  able  to  get  peo- 
ple who  are  skilled  or  semi-skilled  to  come  into  the  system.  They 
do  not  have  them  available.  They  have  a  lot  of  unskilled. 

Senator  Simon.  And  what  do  you  do— classified  ads — ^how  do  you 
solicit? 

Mr.  Joyce.  We  put  an  ad  in  to  the  State  employment  agency  like 
we  would  for  a  classified,  and  we  do  that,  along  with  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  trade  publications,  and  on  the  radio. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  just  add  one  other  thing,  and  this  is  long- 
term  for  members  of  our  committee — and  we  welcome  the  three 
new  members  of  our  committee,  and  I  notice  Senator  Gorton,  who 
is  not  exactly  a  freshman  member  of  the  Senate,  is  on  our  commit- 
tee also — I  tnink  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  no  matter  what  we 
do,  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor  is  going  down,  and  the  demand 
for  skilled  labor  is  going  up.  And  we  have  a  great  many  people 
who,  if  a  coal  mine  shuts  down  in  southern  Ilnnois,  and  you  are 
53  years  old  and  a  coal  miner,  your  chances  for  retraining  and  get- 
ting another  job  may  be  very,  very  limited.  And  we  may  have  to 
create  jobs  programs  as  an  alternative  to  welfare  and  unemploy- 
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ment  compensation.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  that  re- 
ality one  of  these  days. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Simon. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  new  members  to  the  committee. 
Senator  DeWine  from  Ohio  is  first  to  be  called  on. 

Senator  DeWine? 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

Mr.  Junkins,  you  mentioned  several  times  that  the  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission  was  looking  to  see  what  works  and  what 
does  not.  Could  you  expand  a  little  bit  on  what  you  had  in  your 
written  statement  about  that?  What  works  there? 

Mr.  Junkins.  Our  experience  has  been  rather  simple  in  that 
where  we  have  had  good  experiences,  it  has  been  because  we  have 
been  able  to  say  we  need  this  many  people,  this  set  of  skills,  and 
they  were  able  to  quickly  accommodate  that  and  set  up,  if  you  will, 
the  flexibility  to  accommodate  that  particular  issue  at  that  time. 
And  throughout,  we  have  had  the  same  issue  with  the  community 
college  system,  both  with  our  own  company  in  terms  of  providing 
some  remedial  skills,  and  I  will  give  you  two  other  examples. 

As  we  wrote  a  strategic  agenda  for  Dallas  City  a  few  years  ago, 
one  of  the  needs  was  to  generate  more  technicians,  and  we  had  a 
particular  need  also,  because  of  lack  of  jobs,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  The  community  college  system  immediately  set  up  a 
technician  training  program  dedicatea  to  that  part  of  the  city  and 
started  generating  qualified  technicians.  We  have  seen  the  same 
thing  with  nurses,  and  we  have  seen  the  same  thing  with  medical 
technicians.  I  think  it  is  really  just  as  simple  as  being  fast  enough 
on  your  feet  to  take  a  particular  need  and  adapt  a  program — and 
it  may  not  last  forever.  We  do  not  need  keypunch  operators  any- 
more, so  we  do  not  need  a  program  that  has  legs  on  it;  we  need 
something  that  addresses  a  particular  problem  at  that  time  and 
with  the  flexibility  and  the  lack  of  bureaucracy  that  can  operate  it. 
That  is  really  where  we  found  our  success. 

Senator  DeWine.  So  you  were  able  to  move  quickly  out  there. 

Mr.  Junkins.  That  is  right. 

Senator  DeWine.  Was  that  a  need  that  was  community-wide,  or 
specifically 

Mr.  Junkins.  Sometimes,  both.  The  two  examples  I  iust  gave  you 
were  community-wide.  Our  experience  has  been  in  Lubbock,  for  in- 
stance, several  years  ago  and  other  parts  of  our  operations  around 
the  State,  maybe  specincallv  dedicated  to  that  factory  at  that  par- 
ticular point  in  time,  and  then  it  dissipates,  and  it  may  no  longer 
be  needed. 

Senator  DeWine.  But  the  State  bureaucracy  was  able  to  move. 

Mr.  Junkins.  Well,  "bureaucracy"  means  a  lot  of  things,  but 
what  you  have  got  to  have  and  where  it  does  work  is  somebody 
who  is  aggressive  enough  to  know  what  the  need  is  and  be  able  to 
cut  through  the  red  tape  and  get  the  job  done  in  a  hurry,  and  then 
go  and  do  something  else,  without  necessarily  hanging  onto  a  new 
bureaucracy. 

Senator  DeWine.  Mr.  Joyce,  you  talked  in  your  testimony  about 
in-house  training.  You  also  talked  about  the  need  for  additional  ex- 
pertise and  the  expansion  of  the  vocational  education  system  in 
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your  State.  I  wonder  if  you  could  address  for  us  the  balance,  or 
kind  of  the  age-old  question  of  how  much  the  educational  system 
can  do  to  provide  your  workers  with  the  specific  training  that  they 
need,  and  maybe  you  could  do  that  by  talking  about  workers  that 
you  get  when  you  have  a  specific  need,  and  they  do  not  have  a  spe- 
cific skill. 

Mr.  Joyce.  Senator,  first  of  all,  I  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  hav- 
ing a  large  town  to  draw  people  from.  We  are  in  a  community  of 
3,500  people,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  in  small  communities.  So  therefore,  we  are  probably 
drawing  out  of  somewhere  between  a  50  to  65-mile  radius.  We  are 
not  able  to  draw  somebody  fi*om  Kansas  City,  150  miles  away,  as 
a  welder  or  a  machinist,  or  from  Wichita,  KS,  200  miles  way,  and 
bring  him  into  our  area,  because  economically,  it  does  not  work  out. 
So  we  have  to  draw  on  our  radius. 

What  we  really  need  is  some  vocational  schools  that  are  doing 
the  basic  training,  so  that  we  can  recruit  these  people,  bring  them 
into  our  community,  and  then  give  them  further  training  after  they 
get  there;  if  they  have  basics,  we  can  do  that.  But  we  do  not  have 
a  training  school  in  the  13  schools  that  we  have  that  can  produce 
a  machinist  for  me,  or  that  can  produce  an  industrial  programmer 
for  me,  or  that  can  produce  an  electronics  technician  for  me,  and 
so  on.  That  is  what  I  need,  because  I  buy  million-dollar  machines 
now,  and  they  are  very  sophisticated.  They  are  all  computerized. 
We  cannot  take  an  unskilled  or  a  semi-skilled  person  who  has  no 
basic  skills  in  this  area  and  utilize  him. 

Senator  DeWine.  But  your  key  word  there  is  "basic,"  the  basic 
skills  for  whatever  that  expertise  is. 

Mr.  Joyce.  That  is  correct,  or  if  we  had  a  reasonable  apprentice- 
ship that  can  work.  That  would  be  another  avenue  to  explore.  But 
we  cannot  utilize  the  machine  to  produce  parts  and  utilize  the  ma- 
chine to  train  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  DeWine.  Well,  in  absence  of  that,  what  do  you  do — what 
you  just  said,  where  you  have  to 

Mr.  Joyce.  We  have  some  more  choices  now,  and  our  choices  are 
let  us  start  training  off-hours,  or  let  us  produce  7  hours  a  day  and 
do  the  training  in  the  8th  and  9th  hours,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

Senator  DeWine.  But  you  do  accept  the  fact  that  you  would  have 
to  have  additional  training  anyway;  it  is  just  a  question  of  at  what 
level. 

Mr.  Joyce.  Absolutely,  and  we  accept  that,  and  we  are  willing 
to  do  that. 

Senator  DeWene.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Abraham  is  another  new  member  from  Michigan,  and  we 
welcome  him. 

Senator  Abraham? 

Senator  Abraham.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  and  her  staff  for  helping  to  make  our  transition  to 
the  committee  work  pretty  well.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

I  wanted  to  talk  about  the  other  end  of  this  process,  because  I 
think  the  tendency  to  focus  on  job-preparedness  seems  to  be  at  the 
point  where  people  have  either  already  gotten  a  job  and  are  not 
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properly  trained  for  the  next  one,  or  where  you  at  the  hiring  level 
are  looking  for  trained  workers.  And  one  of  the  concerns  that  al- 
ways runs  through  these  discussions  is  the  inadequate  supply  of 
people  who  are  trained,  coming  out  of  schools,  capable  of  going  to 
vocational  schools,  with  the  adequate  tools  to  fill  the  needs  of  an 
ever  more  technologically  sophisticated  work  force. 

My  question  is  this,  and  I  guess  I  will  start  with  the  private  sec- 
tor representatives  here,  the  employers.  What  do  you  think,  sepa- 
rate from  Government  programs  and  Government  support  of 
schools,  the  private  sector  can  do  with  respect  to  children  in  the  el- 
ementary schools  to  try  to  develop  a  greater  potential  work  force 
in  the  future? 

My  concern  is  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  lose  a  lot  of  people 
along  the  way  in  K-12  education,  that  by  the  time  people  get  into 
high  school,  so  many  of  them  have  lost  the  motivation  and  have 
lost  the  skills,  and  it  is  sometimes  too  hard  to  bring  them  back.  I 
worry  that  the  private  sector  tends  to  focus  on  how  can  we  take 
the  best  people  who  are  out  there,  say  the  junior  or  senior  in  high 
school  level,  and  train  them.  That  supply  is  so  small;  there  are  not 
that  many  by  that  point,  and  we  have  lost  so  many  people,  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  cities  of  this  country. 

Aj-e  there  things  that  private  enterprise  can  be  doing  to  help  at 
the  grade  school  level,  at  the  point  where  Head  Start  ends  and 
school  begins,  to  try  to  buttress  the  efforts  of  the  school  so  that  we 
have  a  larger  supply  of  people  who  have  the  right  motivations  and 
can  start  to  pick  up  some  of  the  additional  skills  at  that  stage. 

Is  that  something  that  you  have  thought  about  our  could  offer 
some  insights  into? 

Mr.  Joyce? 

Mr.  Joyce.  Senator,  we  are  working  with  our  high  school  right 
now  on  that  very  program.  I  think  there  are  two  issues  here.  I 
think  one  issue  is  attitude.  I  think  the  attitude  is  if  you  are  not 
going  to  college,  then  we  will  relegate  you  back  to  some  kind  of 
technical  training,  or  if  you  do  not  really  want  to  do  that,  we  will 
just  let  you  get  by  until  you  get  out,  and  then  whatever  happens 
to  you  happens  to  you. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  have  to  establish  that  technical  training 
is  a  very  important  way  of  making  a  living,  and  the  high  schools 
and  the  junior  high  schools  need  to  address  that.  But  second,  they 
need  to  devote  resources  to  that.  You  cannot  train  people  in  a  pro- 
gram if  you  have  no  equipment  or  if  the  instructor  or  teacher  is  not 
qualifiea  to  train,  and  until  we  get  to  that,  we  are  never  going  to 
be  successful. 

We  are  addressing  that  issue  right  now,  and  we  are  addressing 
it  with  the  high  schools.  I  recruit  a  lot  of  high  schools,  and  they 
are  now  starting  to  ask  how  can  we  set  this  program  up. 

Senator  Abraham.  My  question  is  do  you  think  there  is  some- 
thing you  could  be  doing  at  the  grade  school  level,  not  to  train  peo- 
ple, out — vou  mentioned  attitude — to  try  to  begin  to  develop  the 
right  kind  of  atmosphere  and  environment  at  that  level  so  that 
younger  children  will  start  thinking  in  terms  of  job  preparedness 
then,  because  I  think  too  many  people  lose  the  motivation  very 
early  in  our  society  these  days,  and  I  am  wondering  if  there  are 
some  other  things  we  perhaps  should  be  focusing  on  at  a  point 
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maybe  a  little  earlier  in  the  process  so  that  there  is  a  larger  pool 
of  folks  available  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Joyce.  Yes,  I  think  there  are  things  you  can  do,  and  I  think 
the  education  from  our  standpoint  is  to  bring  them  on  tour,  show 
them  what  we  do  for  a  living,  what  is  a  machinist,  what  is  a  weld- 
er, what  is  a  programmer,  and  what  do  these  people  do  for  a  living, 
so  that  they  can  see  and  understand  what  these  processes  are  all 
about — because  we  have  a  lot  of  people  that  we  bring  in  at  the  high 
school  level,  and  they  do  not  understand  that  until  they  get 
through  the  factories. 

Senator  Abraham.  Mr.  Junkins? 

Mr.  Junkins.  I  would  say  much  the  same  thing.  In  Dallas,  a 
number  of  the  major  companies  have  engaged  in  what  I  would  call 
enhanced  adopt-a-school  activities  to  try  to  do  several  things,  many 
of  which  Mr.  Joyce  just  talked  about,  in  terms  of  showing  what  is 
going  on,  touring,  and  so  on.  But  really,  the  primary  reason  to  en- 
gage is  to  bring  some  of  the  business  skills  that  are  available  in 
terms  of  deciding  what  sorts  of  goals  the  school  ought  to  be  setting, 
a  measurement  system  so  they  can  figure  out  whether  in  fact  we 
are  beginning  to  make  progress  in  terms  of  moving  ahead  in  grade 
level,  and  working  with  the  school  itself  to  make  training  available 
for  the  teachers,  removal  of  personnel  if  that  is  appropriate,  but 
just  a  general  deep  involvement,  something  more  than  serving 
cookies  and  cake  and  buying  pencils. 

As  you  might  imagine,  the  results  vary.  In  some  cases,  it  has 
been  quite  strong;  in  other  cases,  not  so  successful.  But  I  think  all 
of  that  works  in  the  direction  that  you  are  talking  about,  which  is 
to  bring  more  of  what  at  least  we  from  a  customer's  point  of  view 
believe  we  ought  to  be  getting  from  the  system. 

Senator  Abraham.  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  you  out,  Mr. 
McGlotten. 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Abraham.  I 
think  that  philosophically,  while  we  look  at  the  whole  question  of 
job  training,  clearly,  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  what  is  the 
relationship  between  what  is  taught  in  school,  and  what  are  the 
available  skills  out  there.  We  have  got  to  say  to  youngsters  that 
these  are  the  kinds  of  skills  that  are  going  to  be  available  for  the 
next  10  or  20  years;  these  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  have  to  do 
to  be  able  to  be  available  work  in  those  particular  plants. 

There  is  no  relationship  between  the  worlds  of  work  and  school. 
I  have  been  out  of  school  now  for  30  years,  and  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  no  one  led  me  in  any  direction  except  to  go  to  college 
to  get  a  liberal  arts  degree.  Then  it  was  a  question  oi  whether  or 
not  you  could  be  a  lawyer,  or  whether  you  could  be  a  doctor,  or  do 
a  variety  of  other  things.  We  do  not  need  that  many  more  doctors 
and  lawyers.  We  do  need  more  machinists,  and  we  need  to  have 
more  areas  where  people  can  really  have  an  opportunity,  and  no- 
body is  doing  that. 

So  when  we  talk  about  job  training,  it  seems  to  me  philosophi- 
cally that  this  has  to  go  to  help  these  gentlemen  out,  when  he  talks 
about  the  whole  question  of  sophisticated  equipment.  But  there 
must  be  some  voungsters  in  some  high  schools  in  that  particular 
area  who  would  love  to  have  that  kind  of  job,  but  have  no  idea  that 
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there  is  a  piece  of  machinery  that  is  there  that  could  possibly  uti- 
lize his  or  her  skills.  That  is  what  we  have  to  match. 

Senator  Abraham.  My  concern,  just  to  go  back  to  the  initial 
point,  is  that,  at  least  in  my  State,  I  hear  constant  reports  from 
the  private  sector  that  there  is  not  a  wide  enough  pool  of  people 
by  the  high  school  level  to  train  to  handle  the  job  requirements  in 
our  communities,  at  least  in  a  higher  tech  kind  of  environment. 
And  I  guess  my  concern  is  that  we  can  keep  focusing  on  how  we 
train  those  who  have  reached  high  school  with  enough  skills  to 
move  on;  but  if  there  is  not  a  big  enough  pool  at  that  level,  it  just 
seems  to  me  we  have  really  got  Kind  of  a  hopeless.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  think  of  training  not  just  at  the  high  school  level,  not  just 
at  the  vocational  level,  but  back  at  the  grade  school  level  where, 
if  you  do  not  motivate  people  adequately  flien  and  ^et  people  start- 
ing to  think  in  terms  of  not  so  much  careers  but  just  in  terms  of 
the  importance  of  learning,  that  we  end  up  at  the  end  of  that  fun- 
nel with  too  few  people  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  contemporary 
work  environment. 

So  I  guess  I  just  wonder  if  there  are  other  things  we  should  be 
thinking  about  as  a  committee  when  we  talk  about  these  progjrams 
that  go  to  the  front  end  of  the  educational  process,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  too  much  focus  has  been  placed,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Government  side  but  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  private  side,  on  the  end  of  the  funnel  instead  of  the 
beginning  of  it.  I  just  wondered  if  any  of  you  have  any  additional 
ideas  as  to  what  either  we  or  vou  might  be  doing  to  address  that. 

Mr.  Joyce.  Senator,  the  small  business  people  are  investing  time 
and  money  in  trying  to  work  the  problems  out,  because  thev  need 
people,  and  they  need  good  people.  My  greatest  concern  is  tne  loss 
of  tne  at-risk  children.  I  just  looked  at  some  statistics,  and  in  our 
local  high  school  in  the  last  3  years,  4  percent  of  them  have  gone 
into  the  military;  23  percent  of  them  graduate  from  high  school, 
and  that  is  as  far  as  they  go.  And  then  you  have  the  voc  techs  tak- 
ing 9  percent,  and  you  have  the  colleges  taking  39  percent,  and  half 
of  them  graduate.  So  they  are  eventually  funnelling  back  into  the 
work  force  with  partial  education. 

But  this  23  percent,  if  we  do  not  do  something  with  them  from 
the  beginning,  then  we  are  going  to  be  talking  about  more  welfare 
programs.  We  need  to  salvage  them  before  it  is  too  late,  not  after. 

Senator  Abraham.  Yes,  that  is  the  concern,  and  I  was  just  curi- 
ous. 

Mr.  Joyce.  And  my  opinion  of  that  is  that  we  of  industry,  you 
of  the  Government  and  the  State  governments  all  need  to  work  to- 
gether and  have  a  cohesive  program  that  is  going  to  get  us  some- 
thing in  return  for  the  dollars  we  spend. 

Senator  Abraham.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Junkins  that  I  am  very  impressed 
that  Texas  Instruments  is  giving  support  to  Head  Start.  We  have 
worked  hard  here  to  help  establish  some  quality  guidelines  as  it 
has  expanded,  and  particularly  have  encouraged  the  follow- 
through,  going  ahead  and  tracking  through,  as  you  have  encour- 
aged in  K  through  3,  so  it  does  not  just  stop  as  the  child  enters 
scnool.  So  I  really  salute  you,  because  it  is  that  kind  of  involvement 
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of  the  business  community  in  these  endeavors  that  lends  impor- 
tance to  programs  such  as  Head  Start  and  help  make  them  suc- 
cessful. 

This  has  been  a  very  interesting  panel,  and  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate everyone  taking  the  time  to  come  and  helps  us  work  with 
these  issues. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  second  panel.  Ray  Worden  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  New  Hampshire  Job  Training  Council  in 
Concord,  NH.  Debra  Bowland  is  administrator  of  the  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Employment  Services,  and  Rodo  Sofranac  is  chair  of  the  Arizona 
Employment  and  Training  Council  and  is  also  representing  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Work  Force  Investment  Policy  Councils 
Chairs. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  all  three  of  you  here,  because  you  are 
really  on  the  front  line,  trying  to  make  these  initiatives  work. 

I  would  first  like  to  call  on  Senator  DeWine,  who  has  to  leave, 
but  who  of  course  as  Lieutenant  Governor  has  worked  closely  and 
knows  well  the  programs  undertaken  in  Ohio.  He  has  a  special  in- 
troduction he  would  like  to  make. 

Senator  DeWene.  Madam  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  to  welcome  to  this  committee  Debra 
Bowland,  who  is  the  administrator  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Services.  She  comes  in  front  of  this  committee  with  unique 
experience,  experience  at  the  Federal  level,  experience  in  Ohio,  and 
experience  in  Louisiana. 

My  understanding  in  regard  to  Ms.  Bowland's  testimony  today  is 
that  she  is  going  to  talk  about  what  Ohio  is  doing  in  regard  to  job 
training.  Ohio's  willingness  and  Debra  Bowland's  willingness  to  im- 
plement bold  and  innovative  approaches  which  include  the  private 
sector  has  made  Ohio  a  leader  in  the  job  training  process.  Let  me 
briefly.  Madam  Chairman,  mention  three  examples  of  what  Ohio  is 
doing  to  achieve  the  goals  of  employment  and  self-sufficiency. 

The  first  is  the  one-stop  customer  service  center.  Since  1990, 
Ohio  has  led  the  way  in  offering  training,  employment  and  commu- 
nity service  at  a  single  site.  Today,  Ohio  has  eight  active  centers, 
and  eight  more  will  be  running  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  second  is  the  Ohio  JobNet.  This  is  a  system  that  matches 
workers  to  employers  and  employers  to  workers  by  skills,  not  just 
by  job  title. 

And  third  is  the  Back  to  Work  program.  Ohio  counsels  and  as- 
sists newly  dislocated  workers  so  they  can  find  employment  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Madam  Chairman,  Ohio  is  working  to  create  a  work  force  that 
can  compete  in  today's  global  economy.  To  accomplish  this  goal, 
major  reforms  are  also  needed  at  the  Federal  level.  I  know  that 
Debb/s  knowledge  and  ideas  will  help  us  move  toward  this  goal, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  listening  to  her  testimony. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  committee  Debra  Bowland. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

With  that  introduction,  we  will  start  with  you,  Ms.  Bowland. 
Thank  you. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  DEBRA  R.  ROWLAND,  ADMINISTRATOR,  OfflO 
BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES,  COLUMBUS,  OH;  RAY 
O.  WORDEN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  JOB 
TRAINING  COUNCIL,  CONCORD,  NH;  AND  RODO  SOFRANAC, 
CHAIR,  ARIZONA  JOB  TRAINING  COORDINATING  COUNCIL, 
PHOENIX,  AZ 

Ms.  Rowland.  An  incredible  introduction,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much.  Senator. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  talk  about  Ohio's  vision  of 
what  should  happen  in  employment  and  training.  We  applaud  your 
look  at  the  consolidation  of  employment  and  training  here  at  the 
Federal  level. 

I  currently  do  serve  in  the  administration  of  Governor  Greorge 
Voinovich,  a  man  whom  I  think  has  an  incredible  vision  for  em- 
ployment and  training.  I  do  think  some  of  the  ideas  that  we  are 
using  in  Ohio  will  be  beneficial  as  you  are  looking  at  how  to  shape 
the  mture  at  the  Federal  level. 

It  is  our  belief  that  putting  people  to  work  is  the  centerpiece  of 
our  programs,  whether  it  is  in  job  training,  welfare  reform,  place 
of  unemployment  insurance  claimants,  or  in  the  public  labor  mar- 
ket exchange. 

What  has  our  experience  shown  us?  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have 
emphasized  some  of  the  things  going  on  in  Ohio.  We  are  excited 
that  when  you  walk  into  our  offices,  you  can  file  a  claim,  you  can 
look  for  a  job,  and  you  can  get  a  job;  or  you  can  actually  find  a  local 
community  service  or  be  referred  to  training — all  by  one  person 
and  all  the  same  day  you  walk  in  the  door — or  that  you  can  be 
matched  by  the  skills  you  have  with  the  skills  that  the  employer 
needs. 

Those  kinds  of  services  are  indeed  being  developed,  but  what  we 
have  found  is  that  our  progress  frequently  has  been  impeded  rather 
than  supported  at  the  Federal  level  by  the  Federal  structure.  We 
need  legislation  to  enable  States  and  localities  to  meet  employer 
and  worker  needs.  We  must  simplify  the  system  and  improve  ad- 
ministrative efficiency.  We  need  the  flexibility  to  tailor  services  to 
customer  needs.  We  have  to  ensure  accountability,  and  programs 
must  be  implemented  which  promote  the  dignity  of  work. 

How  do  we  achieve  that?  Well,  the  number  of  programs  must  be 
reduced.  Legislation  is  required  to  consolidate  programs  to  elimi- 
nate fragmentation.  Funding  must  be  simplified  in  a  way  that  pro- 
vides flexibility  to  States.  Reducing  the  rules  that  apply  to  fund  use 
is  a  key  first  step. 

But  simply  consolidating  programs  is  not  enough.  Do  not  allow 
multiple  or  categorical  programs  to  remain  while  funding  is  aggre- 
gated. To  do  so  would  not  simplify  the  system  or  provide  us  the 
ability  to  really  efficiently  use  our  resources. 

Ohio  recommends  flexible  block  grants  to  the  States  which  create 
a  system  that  includes  employment,  work  attachment,  training, 
emphasis  on  high-skilled  jobs  and  economic  development.  States 
and  localities  must  have,  absolutely  must  have,  the  ability  to  de- 
sign and  implement  a  broad  range  of  services  unique  to  the  labor 
market  needs  of  their  own  communities. 

The  grants  could  be  financed  from  funds  of  consolidated  Federal 
programs,  and  the  Governor  would  oversee  the  grants  as  he  or  she 
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sees  appropriate.  Governors  would  ensure  strong  private  sector  and 
labor  organization  participation. 

The  system  should  be  State-based  and  designed  to  meet  local 
needs  and  delivered  within  a  framework  negotiated  between  States 
and  local  partners.  Services  must  be  comprehensive  and  easy  to 
find  so  people  can  move  easily  among  programs  and  into  the  work- 
place. Employers  and  workers  must  all  be  considered  as  customers 
of  the  svstem.  Our  system  should  seek  and  use  customer  input  and 
feedback  on  customer  satisfaction.  And  any  new  legislation  must 
foster  partnership. 

Ohio  would  like  to  see  legislation  that  fosters  collaboration,  not 
competition,  between  Government  entities  in  design  and  program 
operation.  We  support  service  delivery  within  mutually  negotiated 
frameworks,  and  we  want  legislation  that  enables  each  State  and 
its  localities  the  ability  to  do  so  without  prescribing  how  that  rela- 
tionship should  work. 

Ohio  believes  there  should  be  two  primary  grants — a  training 
grant  which  consolidates  all  the  training  programs,  emphasizing 
high  skills  and  work  attachment;  and  an  employment  grant,  which 
consolidates  employment  programs,  emphasizing  job  placement,  ex- 
panded labor  market  information,  unemployment  insurance  admin- 
istration and  economic  development. 

There  must  be  universal  access  for  the  entire  work  force  to  the 
employment  grant.  Eligibility  for  the  training  program  supported 
by  the  training  grant  should  be  based  on  need.  Common  eligibility 
and  common  intake  and  real  good  evaluation  measures  should  be 
in  place  for  all  customers  of  the  system.  Funding  for  the  training 
grant  could  be  achieved  through  the  consolidation  of  current  Fed- 
eral training  programs.  There  are  too  many  programs,  too  much 
duplication,  and  not  nearly  enough  accountability. 

Training  should  be  based  on  voluntary,  industry-based  skills 
standards  which  are  portable  to  the  worker.  Individuals  must  be 
encouraged  to  proactively  invest  in  their  own  training  and  their 
own  job  security.  We  should  explore  vouchers  or  tax-deferred  sav- 
ings vehicles  for  work-  or  career-related  training  expenses,  to  en- 
courage personal  responsibility  for  training. 

States  should  be  allowed  to  experiment  with  innovative  new  pro- 
grams like  vouchers  to  find  out  whether  they  work,  to  find  out 
whether  they  have  a  place  in  the  governmental  employment  and 
training  system. 

And  funding  for  the  employment  grant  would  be  achieved 
through  maintaining  the  historic  and  extremely  important  linkage 
between  unemployment  insurance  and  Federal  employment  pro- 
grams. It  is  extremely  important  that  we  put  people  back  to  work 
and  we  reduce  employer  taxes. 

All  programs  must  ensure  entry  into  the  world  of  work  through 
assessment,  counseling,  job  search  assistance,  and  placement.  Ohio 
proposes  that  we  fund  that  employment  grant  with  a  block  grant 
that  automatically  returns  a  minimum  of  80  percent  of  the  FUTA 
dollars  paid  by  that  State's  employers  that  are  now  designated  for 
program  administration.  This  can  be  done  without  any  additional 
revenue  generation,  and  it  can  be  done  without  the  need  to  extend 
the  .2  percent  surtax  now  levied  on  employers. 
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Governors  would  be  required  to  provide  linkage  between  the  em- 
ployment grant  and  the  training  grant. 

The  labor  market  information  system  must  be  the  heart  of  the 
work  force  development  system.  We  must  build  in  accountability. 
We  must  be  guided  by  a  small  set  of  clear  and  readily  measurable 
outcomes  that  are  defined  by  the  Federal  level  and  are  added  to 
by  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Last,  legislation  should  require  only  one  evaluation  or  one  report 
card  for  all  programs. 

I  do  thank  you  very  much  for  the  really  wonderful  opportunity 
to  be  here,  and  I  hope  that  as  you  look  at  our  training  programs, 
you  do  not  forget  that  the  most  important  part  of  our  work  force 
development  is  ensuring  that  people  have  jobs  and  that  we  have 
the  ability  through  job  placement  to  put  people  back  to  work. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Bowland. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bowland  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Worden? 

Mr.  Worden.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  now  to  reiterate  my  written  statement, 
outlining  the  current  frustrations  of  all  the  myriad  of  problems 
with  paperwork  and  overregulation  in  this  new,  ever  intrusive  era 
of  Federal  oversight.  Rather,  in  the  next  few  minutes,  I  would  like 
to  highlight  the  structural  consolidations  we  made  in  New  Hamp- 
shire that  may  help  g^ide  you  in  your  task  of  overhauling  the  na- 
tional job  training  system.. 

Senator  Gregg  would  attest  to  the  fact  that  we  take  an  entre- 
preneurial approach  to  Government  in  New  Hampshire.  Our  ap- 
proach to  job  training  has  been  no  exception.  We  have  streamlined 
and  consolidated  job  training  programs  within  our  jurisdiction  fol- 
lowing Thoreau's  maximum:  "Simplify,  simplify." 

The  New  Hampshire  Job  Training  Council  is  not  a  State  agency. 
It  is  the  only  statewide,  private  nonprofit  corporation  specifically 
created  to  administer  all  State  and  local  job  training  progn^ams.  We 
are  governed  by  the  New  Hampshire  private  industry  council, 
which  also  serves  in  the  dual  role  as  the  Governor's  job  training 
coordinating  council. 

My  organization  annually  administers  $14  million  a  year  of 
JTPA  activities,  school-to-work,  community  service,  welfare/job  pro- 
grams, and  several  others,  serving  over  5,000  eligible  persons  a 
year  and  working  with  over  900  businesses  to  reach  our  outcomes. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  biannually  contracts  with  us  to  pro- 
vide these  services.  If  we  do  not  perform,  the  State  does  not  have 
to  renew  its  contract.  That  is  motivation. 

The  key  advantage  to  this  consolidated  structure  is  that  it  allows 
us  to  operate  from  a  broad  spectrum.  We  see  the  connection  be- 
tween school-to-work,  welfare  reform,  and  employer  skills  needs. 
We  can  leverage  our  total  resources  to  put  into  action  the  programs 
to  meet  our  citizenry  and  our  business  community. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  twice  recognized  us  with  its  high- 
est honor,  the  JTPA  Presidential  Award,  and  we  have  received 
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many  other  awards.  And  yes,  we  meet  all  of  our  Federal  perform- 
ance standards  as  well. 

But  most  important  is  what  our  customers  think  of  us.  The  latest 
independent  customer  satisfaction  survey  of  our  training  program 
graduates  by  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  Survey  Center  doc- 
umented that  80  percent  of  our  graduates  considered  our  quality 
of  service  as  good  or  excellent.  If  the  national  job  training  system 
is  someday  rated  as  highly  by  its  customers,  I  think  this  commit- 
tee's would  consider  its  work  well-accomplished. 

I  would  now  like  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  future.  One, 
roll  up  all  job  training  resources  into  two  block  grants — one  for 
adult  training  and  one  for  youth  development.  Place  the  State  job 
training  governance  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  "hig  picture"  work 
force  board,  and  let  them  effect  the  policy  and  oversight  from  a 
larger  perspective.  Make  sure  that  infrastructure  initiatives,  such 
as  one-stop,  improved  LMI,  and  so  on,  are  folded  into  these  block 
grants,  and  give  us  the  flexibility  to  provide  upgrade  training  to  in- 
cumbent workers.  As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Instruments  point- 
ed out,  this  is  a  critical  need  that  we  have  to  face. 

Two,  the  job  training  system  needs  to  be  outcome  driven  and  not 
eligibility  driven. 

Three,  the  golden  opportunity  to  redesign  the  job  training  system 
will  be  wasted  unless  welfare  reform  is  integrated  into  it  from  the 
start.  Give  us  more  flexibility  to  make  sure  of  our  private  sector  re- 
lationships to  make  sure  that  welfare  recipients  get  to  work. 

Four,  do  not  mandate  a  training  voucher  system.  This  goes 
against  the  principles  of  flexibility  and  local  decisionmaking. 
Vouchers  should  be  a  tool  or  a  resource,  not  a  mandate. 

Five,  the  Federal  Grovemment  role  needs  to  be  limited  to  just  a 
few  essential  areas,  like  oversight,  laboratory  for  new  ideas  with 
customer  involvement,  and  broker  of  technical  assistance. 

In  closing,  I  applaud  your  resolve.  The  structure  of  this  hearing 
indicates  that  you  are  looking  at  this  redesign  from  the  bottom  up, 
not  the  top  down,  talking  with  customers  first,  business  people, 
participants,  then  us,  and  finally,  the  national  bureaucracy.  You 
have  your  priorities  straight. 

You  also  have  to  be  commended  for  seeking  counsel  from  both 
small  States  and  large  States.  A  job  training  system  can  work  for 
all  if  it  is  designed  with  service  to  the  people  as  its  first  priority, 
and  if  we  invest  in  the  training  and  technology  to  give  our  talented, 
caring  staff  the  tools  to  succeed. 

We  in  New  Hampshire  are  committed  to  excellence  in  work  force 
development  because  we  know  the  quality  of  life  in  our  State  to- 
morrow depends  on  the  quality  of  the  investment  we  make  in  peo- 
ple today. 

Your  efforts  to  improve  the  job  training  system  are  greatly  need- 
ed. I  urge  you  not  to  tinker,  but  to  be  bold  in  your  efforts  to  sim- 
plify, simplify. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  a  moment  to  also  commend 
your  staff  and  Senator  Kennedy's  staff  for  the  efforts  and  leader- 
ship in  bringing  about  an  overhaul  of  the  system  and  a  true  re- 
form, as  opposed  to  adding  another  program  and  just  tinkering. 

So  again,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  today. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Worden.  We  are  certainly  work- 
ing together  on  this,  and  I  think  there  is  a  real  commitment  here 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  as  well,  to  try  to  do  more  than 
just  tinker.  But  this  is  why  these  hearings  become  so  important  in 
order  to  try  to  get  it  right. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Worden  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sofranac? 

Mr.  Sofranac.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  talk  about  the  problems  you  have  presented  to  us. 

I  am  here  today  representing  both  the  Arizona  Employment  and 
Training  Coimcil,  as  their  chair,  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Work  Force  Investment  Policy  Councils,  as  their  immediate 
past  chair — or,  as  my  kids  would  say,  "three  chairs  for  Dad." 

We  appreciate  the  attention  this  committee  is  giving  to  the  prob- 
lem of  multiple  and  fragmented  training  and  employment  edu- 
cation programs.  We  support  the  goal  of  the  legislation  you  intro- 
duced on  January  4th,  the  Job  Training  Consolidation  Act  of  1995, 
and  as  you  stated,  a  single,  coherent  approach  to  employment  and 
training  to  assist  all  jobseekers  in  entering  the  work  force,  gaining 
basic  skills  or  retraining  for  new  jobs.  And  we  are  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  perspective  of  the  chairs'  association 
and  the  Arizona  State  Council. 

You  all  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  State  councils  in  each  respec- 
tive State,  but  just  a  brief  overview,  the  councils  are  authorized  by 
the  JTPA,  and  we  the  chairs  are  appointed  by  the  Governors,  as 
are  the  other  members  of  the  councils,  to  oversee  the  education,  job 
training  and  employment  policy  programs  provided  by  each  respec- 
tive State.  The  chairs  are  also  the  private  sector  representatives, 
as  the  panel  you  had  just  prior  to  us,  and  we  are  appointed  by  the 
Governors.  I  myself  was  appointed  by  then  Governor  Babbitt  when 
the  JTPA  started  12  years  ago  and  have  served  four  different  ad- 
ministrations and  now  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Governor 
Symington. 

Our  association  was  organized  in  1988  to  provide  a  unified  voice 
for  the  State  councils  as  we  take  a  look  at  work  force  development 
in  our  country.  Our  association  works  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  quality  of  training  and  employment  programs  and  to  coordinate 
with  other  national  organizations  that  are  engaged  in  this  common 
interest. 

Throughout  our  association's  effort,  we  have  worked  under  three 
transcending  principles  or  guiding  forces.  The  first  one  is  personal 
responsibility,  the  second  is  strong  private  sector  involvement,  and 
the  third  is  primary  governance  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

A  year  ago,  we  articulated  one  of  our  first  pieces  in  writing,  enti- 
tled, "Bring  Down  the  Barriers,"  and  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  a  House  subcommittee, 
where  we  presented  "Bring  Down  the  Barriers,"  where  our  chairs' 
association  tried  to  identify  some  of  the  problems  that  had  been  in- 
herent in  the  program  at  that  point. 

We  said  in  that  testimony  that  we  pledged  to  our  partners  and 
to  our  customers  that  we  would  not  just  stop  with  "Bring  Down  the 
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Barriers,"  which  was  an  attempt  to  identify  the  problems,  but  that 
we  would  begin  to  work  toward  solutions.  And  I  am  very  proud  to 
say  that  in  the  testimony  provided  to  this  committee  in  tne  fall,  we 
began  to  introduce  our  "Advancing  America's  Work  Force,"  which 
is  in  its  fmal  stages  at  this  point.  It  is  before  a  number  of  our  part- 
ners, and  we  are  waiting  for  our  partner  comments  to  come  hack 
with  respect  to  "Advancing  America's  Work  Force." 

My  comments  will  be  in  brief  about  what  the  document  "Advanc- 
ing America's  Work  Force"  tries  to  State  and  also  what  we  in  Ari- 
zona have  been  doing  in  order  to  live  by  what  we  have  been 
preaching  at  the  national  level. 

One  of  the  basic  aspects  and  maybe  the  most  critical  things 
about  "Advancing  America's  Work  Force"  is  how  we  identify  the 
customer.  We  State  that  our  purpose  in  devising  a  comprehensive 
system  instead  of  various  programs  is  to  provide  every  youth  and 
adult — every  youth  and  adult — with  the  opportunity  for  continually 
upgrading  their  skills  in  order  to  advance  economically  and  socially 
throughout  their  lifetimes,  and  in  turn  to  provide  every  employer 
with  the  skilled  workers  necessary  to  be  competitive  in  the  21st 
century  global  marketplace. 

So  it  is  every  employee,  everyone  desiring  a  job,  and  every  em- 
ployer, everyone  who  wishes  to  have  a  worker. 

Under  "Advancing  America's  Work  Force,"  we  have  identified 
seven  basic  principles  that  stem  from  those  three  guiding  forces, 
and  I  will  just  mention  them  very  briefly;  they  are  delineated  in 
my  testimony. 

One  is  that  the  system  that  we  all  want  to  create  be  market  driv- 
en, with  customer  choice.  Second  is  that  private  sector  leadership 
be  there,  with  direct  involvement.  As  you  have  heard — and  this  al- 
most sounds  redundant  to  our  partners,  but  we  work  so  closely  to- 
gether— that  it  be  outcome-based  and  accountable.  Fourth,  that  it 
be  State-based  and  locally  designed  and  delivered.  Fifth,  that  the 
governance  by  streamlined  for  effective  operation  procedures. 
Sixth,  that  it  also  incorporate  a  continuous  system  of  lifelong  learn- 
ing, as  you  heard  with  the  previous  panel,  that  this  is  not  just  a 
"second  chance"  system,  that  if  we  look  at  a  total  system  for  our 
Nation,  and  a  good  strategic  plan,  we  have  got  to  take  a  look  at 
it  as  a  lifelong  learning  process.  Things  change  way  too  rapidly  in 
order  to  just  have  initial  training  and  go  from  there.  And  seventh 
is  to  connect  work  force  and  economic  development.  You  cannot 
train  for  jobs  that  are  not  there,  so  we  need  to  have  the  work  force 
development  bodies  talk  very  closely  with  the  economic  develop- 
ment groups. 

We  have  also  delineated  in  the  paper  some  recommendations  for 
restructuring  of  a  governance  structure,  the  responsibilities  for  re- 
source development  within  the  entire  system,  and  we  culminate 
with  five  broad  areas  of  recommendations — and  again  I  will  be 
brief  in  those  because  you  have  the  details  of  them  in  my  written 
testimony. 

The  first  one  is  that  we  believe  that  we  as  a  nation  need  to  cre- 
ate a  system  that  reinforces  individual  responsibility  and  provides 
for  customer  choice  and  easy  access  to  service.  And  within  that 
broad  area,  we  have  a  number  of  fine  points  where  we  say  here  are 
some  of  the  things  that  we  think  we  can  be  doing. 
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The  second  one  is  that  we  beheve  that  we  as  a  nation  need  to 
create  a  strong  partnership  with  the  private  sector.  Any  work  force 
development  effort  has  to  have  a  strong  relationship  to  the  private 
sector. 

The  third  one  is  that  we  believe  we  need  to  redefine  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  partnerships;  that  everybody  has  a  very  important 
role,  but  those  roles  need  to  be  redefined  and  need  to  indicate  how 
we  should  operate  together.  That  partnership  should  not  be  in  any 
way  broken  up,  but  just  redefined  and  further  enhanced. 

The  fourth  is  that  we  connect  work  force  investment — again  re- 
ferring to  what  was  said  in  the  previous  panel — to  education,  to 
economic  development,  and  to  training  and  retraining.  It  has  to  be 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  everybody  talking  together. 

And  the  fifth  broad  recommendation  area  is  that  we  establish 
clear,  simple  and  measurable  outcomes  for  the  system. 

Madam  Chairman,  over  the  past  few  years,  Arizona  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  try  to  put  into  action  some  of  the  things  that 
I  just  mentioned  that  we  are  talking  about.  In  1993,  Governor  Sy- 
mington signed  an  executive  order  creating  the  Governor's  Office  of 
Employment  and  Training.  The  mission  of  that  office  is  to  develop 
and  implement  policies  that  combine,  coordinate  and  leverage  Ari- 
zona public  resources  and  facilitate  linkages  with  private  industry 
for  the  development  of  the  State's  work  force  in  order  to  compete 
in  the  global  environment.  So  we  have  all  the  magic  words  in  there 
that  say  this  is  what  we  want  to  do  based  on  what  we  have  been 
preaching.  But  how  are  we  doing  with  that? 

Well,  the  office  has  come  together.  Our  executive  director  came 
on  board  last  year,  and  now  we  have  obtained  public  and  private 
resources,  not  new  public  resources,  but  have  really  coordinated 
and  linked  existing  resources,  that  include  funding  from  JTPA, 
from  vocational  education,  from  economic  development  and  also 
from  local  businesses,  to  bring  those  funds  together  and  make  that 
office  work. 

The  Governor  has  also  indicated  that  this  year  there  will  be  the 
creation  of  our  human  resource  investment  council  in  Arizona. 
Some  States  have  already  moved  ahead,  and  others  are  moving  to- 
ward it,  and  we  have  targeted  this  year  for  the  creation  of  that 
human  resource  investment  council. 

At  the  local  level,  we  have  begun  to  implement  the  one-stop  cen- 
ters and  to  move  that  along,  as  is  encouraged  and  mandated  by 
law,  but  also  as  the  spirit  of  bringing  everything  together  has  in- 
tended to  happen. 

We  also  a  year  ago  under  Governor  Symington's  administration 
began  the  first  State  funding  program,  where  actually  the  legisla- 
ture is  kicking  some  money  into  the  pot  and  not  just  asking  for  it 
from  the  Federal  level  all  the  time,  to  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment and  retraining  of  workers. 

In  conclusion,  the  framework  proposed  by  the  State  chairs'  asso- 
ciation and  the  experience  in  Arizona  call  for  significant  systemic 
change  in  the  structure,  administration  and  operation  of  work  force 
development  programs  in  this  country.  It  should  ultimately  result 
in  providing  individuals  with  the  tools  they  need  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  their  economic  and  social  advancement  and  employers 
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the  means  to  access  the  trained,  skilled  workers  they  need  to  re- 
main competitive. 

The  State  chairs'  association  believes  that  advancing  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  America's  current  and  future  work  force  is  fun- 
damental to  the  Nation's  economic  competitiveness,  today  and  in 
the  21st  century. 

We  have  proposed  a  framework  for  restructuring  the  current 
fragmented  system  of  employment  and  training  programs  into  a 
unified  work  force  investment  system,  with  the  goal  of  a  competi- 
tive work  force,  by  investing  in  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning. 
Responsibility  for  achieving  this  end  rests  not  only  with  Govern- 
ment, but  with  education,  with  business,  labor,  and  with  each  indi- 
vidual. We  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  a  shared  responsibility. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Chairs  and  the  Arizona  Covm- 
cil  accept  our  responsibility  to  achieve  these  ends,  and  we  pledge 
our  commitment  to  work  with  Congress,  the  administration,  along 
with  our  partners,  in  developing  a  new  national  strategy. 

Again  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sofranac  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Rowland,  I  will  start  with  you  because  both 
you  and  Mr.  Worden  talked  about  block  grants.  As  I  understand  it, 
you  would  divide  grants  between  employment  and  training  pur- 
poses and  make  sure  there  was  a  linkage  there  at  the  State  level. 
And  Mr.  Worden,  I  think  you  tended  to  suggest  perhaps  the  same 
thing  in  the  block  grant. 

Mr.  Worden.  More  adult  and  youth,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  More  adult  and  youth.  But  would  both  of  you 
then  break  it  down  into  a  separate  delivery  system  like  vocational 
education  for  youth  and/or  training,  and  then  the  employment  serv- 
ice for  employment?  I  mean,  as  we  think  about,  if  we  do  a  block 
grant,  what  should  we  combine  into  the  pot,  and  what  are  your 
thoughts  about  how  to  deliver  services? 

Mr.  Worden.  I  think  you  put  the  onus  on  the  States  to  come  up 
with  two  strategic  plans,  one  for  how  they  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  adult  training  and  retraining  agenda,  and  how  they  are  going 
to  deal  with  the  youth  development  agenda,  and  you  allow  the 
States  to  look  to  their  own  circumstances  and  resources  and  tal- 
ents, and  have  them  come  back  with  a  plan  for  how  they  are  going 
to  use  the  dollars,  yes.  I  would  not  prescribe  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Rowland? 

Ms.  Rowland.  I  think  one  of  the  mistakes  that  has  been  made, 
from  previous  discussions  we  have  had  over  the  last  couple  of 
years,  is  we  have  tried  to  prescribe  how  governance  systems  should 
work  for  the  States. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  an  employment  grant  and  a  training 
grant,  and  we  have  broken  them  out  that  way  because  we  think 
they  are  two  distinct  functions.  We  think  people  who  come  into  the 
employment  grant  and  need  retraining  should  be  referred  for  train- 
ing, and  people  who  come  into  the  training  grant  and  are  work- 
ready  then  should  be  referred  to  training. 

There  are  a  couple  of  reasons  for  us  doing  that — not  only  to  pre- 
serve those  specific  kinds  of  entities  and  different  kinds  of  eligi- 
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bilities.  I  think  I  discussed  that  there  would  be  ehgibihty  for  every- 
one in  an  employment  grant,  and  a  different  kind  of  eligibility  for 
training.  But  historically,  that  employment  in  the  Federal  sector 
has  been  paid  for  through  employer  taxes  paid  into  the  FUTA  sys- 
tem. What  that  means  is  that  that  labor  market  system  and  that 
unemployment  insurance  system  already  have  a  historic  symbionic 
relationship  that  we  think  should  be  maintained. 

So  we  believe  that  that  structure  preserves  that  system  and  al- 
lows the  States  in  conjunction  with  their  local  partners  to  set  up 
services  that  deliver  for  their  own  States.  I  just  think  we  need  not 
to  be  franchises,  not  to  be  cookie  cutter  reinventions,  but  to  let 
each  State  and  its  localities  design  a  framework  that  works  for  that 
specific  State. 

So  we  do  not  do  a  lot  of  prescribing,  either,  but  we  think  we 
ought  to  preserve  our  ability  to  put  people  back  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  impressed  with  the  Ohio  JobNet  because 
we  have  certainly  heard  a  lot,  and  GAO  talked  about  how  little  real 
data  we  have.  So  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  that,  and  I  am  sure 
Senator  DeWine  has  some  in-depth — I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
be  questions  or  statements  that  he  would  like  to  make— about  how 
well  the  Ohio  system  has  worked. 

I  think  it  is  something  that  we  badly  need — a  good  automated 
network  system.  Now,  is  Ohio  putting  money  into  that,  or  is  some 
of  that  Federal  dollars  that  have  come  through  some  of  the  job 
training  programs? 

Ms.  Rowland.  We  have  spent  about  $16  million  in  our  Ohio 
JobNet  system,  and  we  think  it  is  money  well-spent.  Some  of  it 
came  from  automation  grants  at  the  Federal  level — and  I  might  put 
a  plug  in  here,  that  those  have  been  abolished,  and  we  have  no 
longer  have  the  ability  to  do  that.  Please  do  not  do  that  to  us.  But 
what  we  have  done  is  established  a  system,  because  we  found  out 
that  people  are  moving  and  changing  careers  throughout  their 
lives,  and  we  figure  there  has  to  be  a  different  way  that  I  can  go 
to  my  office  and  say  these  are  the  specific  skills  that  I  have,  and 
the  employer  can  say  these  are  the  specific  skills  that  I  need,  and 
we  can  match  based  on  those  skills. 

So  I  am  not  tied  to  old-fashioned  dot  codes  or  old  kinds  of  occupa- 
tional titles,  so  I  can  actually  move  through  that  system  and 
change  iobs  based  on  skills  that  I  already  have.  It  is  our  vision  that 
that  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  us  in  the  identification  of  the 
kinds  of  skills  that  we  need  to  train  for.  I  come  into  my  office,  and 
I  say  I  have  all  of  these  skills,  but  I  lack  one,  and  I  want  that  job. 
We  can  train  for  that  specific  skill  and  then  allow  people  to  move 
into  that  market.  We  think  it  is  a  perfect  vehicle  for  us  to  do  LMI, 
for  good  labor  market  information,  and  good  assessment  measures 
for  the  kinds  of  programs  going  on  in  Ohio.  It  is  an  incredible  sys- 
tem. We  would  love  for  you  to  look  at  it  very  intensely.  We  think 
the  Governor  has  had  an  incredible  vision,  and  it  works. 

The  Chairman.  Should  we  do  it  nationally? 

Ms.  BowLAND.  I  think  it  is  a  great  idea  to  do  the  skills  matching. 
I  do  think  that  there  are  local  and  State  labor  market  consider- 
ations that  need  to  be  taken  into  that  system.  What  I  would  hope 
that  the  national  level  would  do  is  g^ve  us  the  resources  we  need 
to  create  such  systems  at  the  State  level. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sofranac,  do  you  agree?  It  would  take  some 
time  and  money,  of  course,  a  considerable  amount,  to  do  a  national 
automated  network,  but  I  think  there  is  clearly  a  belief  that  this 
is  important,  allowing  for,  as  Ms.  Bowland  mentioned,  local  or 
State  differences. 

Mr.  Sofranac.  We  have  been  even  less  prescriptive  than  my  two 
partners  here,  but  certainly,  we  believe  that  whatever  can  be  auto- 
mated ought  to  be.  We  need  to  use  the  technologies  we  have  avail- 
able. One  of  our  specific  areas  within  personal  responsibility  is  to 
create  labor  market  information  that  anybody  can  access — that  any 
individual  can  access,  not  just  that  any  agency  can  access.  So  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  along  that  line,  we  will  support. 

The  Chairman.  My  time  is  up,  but  I  will  just  briefly  ask,  when 
you  talked  about  the  development  of  one-stop  centers  in  Arizona, 
is  this  through  the  employment  service  that  we  were  talking  about 
earlier,  and  having  them  handle  all  of  the  information? 

Mr.  Sofranac.  We  are  taking  a  look  at  it.  Arizona,  like  every 
State,  has  its  distinctions,  but  ours  between  our  rural  and  urban 
areas  are  very  diverse.  So  what  works  in  the  city  of  Phoenix  or  in 
Tucson  mav  be  very  different  from  what  would  work  out  in  some 
of  the  rural  areas.  So  that  our  one-stop  program  is  really  unfolding 
right  now,  and  it  has  brought  a  lot  of  the  partners  together  to  see 
which  is  the  best  one-stop  servicing  to  the  Navajo  reservation,  as 
an  example,  to  the  city  of  Phoenix.  It  could  be  out  of  employment 
services,  and  it  may  be  out  of  another  facility  somewhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Worden,  I  was  intrigued  by  what  you  are  doing 
in  New  Hampshire.  Is  there  any  reason  why  other  States  cannot 
do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Worden.  No,  there  is  no  legal  reason.  I  think  it  is  size  and 
circumstance,  and  it  works  well  for  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  Simon.  It  is  easier,  obviously,  in  New  Hampshire  than 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Worden.  There  are  similar  variations  in  a  lot  of  the  smaller 
States.  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana  could  approxi- 
mate it,  and  some  other  small  States. 

Senator  Simon.  You  mentioned  on  vouchers  that  we  should  make 
them  optional,  as  I  understood  you.  What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Worden.  There  is  a  lot  more  to  responding  to  the  customer's 
needs,  I  believe,  than  just  waving  a  check  at  people.  No.  1,  the 
types  of  programs  that  we  are  developing,  industry-specific  pro- 

frams  that  are  meeting  the  needs  of  various  welfare  populations  or 
isabled  populations,  may  be  better  served  by  us  being  the  broker 
and  getting  the  best  cost  for  that.  We  had  a  long  track  record  of 
doing  very  well  with  performance-based  contracts  until  they  were 
done  away  with  by  some  of  the  reform  amendments. 

I  think  vouchers  for  certain  populations  is  an  attractive  menu 
item,  but  not  as  a  solution  for  everybody.  I  think  we  need  to  look 
at  technical  college  programs  for  some  of  our  welfare  populations; 
it  takes  two  and  3  years  for  them  to  gain  the  self-sufficiency.  Are 
we  going  to  put  a  dollar  amount  and  then  have  them  borrow 
against  their  future?  While  we  also  advocate  for  a  shared  respon- 
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sibility,  it  becomes  difficult  when  you  talk  about  vouchers,  because 
you  are  tempted  to  set  a  dollar  amount,  and  that  is  going  to  take 
away  some  of  our  flexibility  to  respond  to  the  various  customer 
needs.  So  I  think  it  is  difficult. 

Senator  Simon.  And  Senator  Kennedy  indicated  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  abuse  might  be  there  as  well. 

Mr.  WORDEN.  Absolutely.  We  have  had  a  number  of  proprietary 
schools  that  we  have  been  very  dissatisfied  with.  Our  private  in- 
dustry council  requires  that  we  follow  up  on  all  participants  up  to 
a  year  and  a  half  after  they  leave  the  program,  by  program,  by  par- 
ticipant, and  we  have  found  a  lot  of  programs  that  are  not  working, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  be  put  into  a  Catch-22  where  somebody  has 
a  voucher  and  goes  to  some  proprietary  school  that  is  no  longer 
performing.  So  I  think  there  are  some  dangers  there. 

Senator  Simon.  And  would  we  give  you  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine that,  with  certain  guidelines,  or  how  do  we  do  that? 

Mr.  WORDEN.  Absolutely.  All  of  our  training  programs  are  au- 
thorized by  the  private  industry  councils.  These  are  CEOs  of  all  the 
major  businesses  and  industries,  and  it  reflects  all  the  occupa- 
tions— we  have  labor,  we  have  all  the  commissioners — so  they  are 
the  ones  who  can  assure  the  accountability  for  these  programs. 

Senator  Simon.  I  would  be  interested  in  the  responses  of  Ms. 
Rowland  and  Mr.  Sofranac,  and  your  reaction  to  his  suggestions  on 
vouchers. 

Ms.  Rowland.  I  suggested  in  my  testimony  that  I  think  we 
should  be  g^ven  the  ability  to  explore  those,  to  find  out  whether 
vouchers  have  a  place  in  the  governmental  employment  and  train- 
ing system.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  the  ability  to  have 
the  ability  to  try  some  experiments,  to  try  some  things  like  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  some  IRA-type  things  for  worker  career 
training. 

I  am  not  certain  that  vouchers  work  for  everyone.  I  am  concerned 
about  some  focus  groups  that  we  have  had  with  some  of  our  JTPA 
participants,  when  they  have  said,  "The  thing  that  was  important 
for  me  was  that  someone  called  me  and  asked,'  Where  are  you?*  or 
someone  called  and  asked  do  you  have  a  ride  to  your  job,  or  some- 
one to  provide  that  personal  kind  of  encouragement." 

So  I  think  there  are  some  instances  where  perhaps  vouchers 
work,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  they  work  for  everybody  that  we 
are  trying  to  train  in  our  systems. 

Senator  Simon.  I  agree.  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  this 
area.  We  want  to  do  better  than  we  are  doing  now,  but  we  want 
to  be  careful  as  we  make  changes. 

Ms.  Rowland.  I  agree,  absolutely. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Sofranac? 

Mr.  Sofranac.  Likewise,  I  have  very  similar  feelings  there.  We 
identified  the  potential  for  the  role  of  block  grants  in  our  rec- 
ommendations; we  believe  that  vouchers  may  have  a  role,  and  we 
also  believe  that  individual  training  accounts  ought  to  have  a  role, 
where  the  individual  takes  some  responsibility.  It  is  easy  to  take 
somebody  else's  $3,000  and  go  somewhere  and  say,  "Boy,  I  blew  it 
at  that  school  that  was  not  working,"  but  if  you  are  also  putting 
your  own  money  into  it,  then  maybe  you  are  a  little  more  judicious 
in  the  school  that  you  pick  and  more  careful  with  the  education 
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that  you  want  from  that  school  that  you  are  picking  and  working 
with. 

So  I  think  there  are  many  roles  that  different  programs  could 
have,  and  not  to  be  wishy-washy  on  that,  but  we  developed  a  ma- 
trix for  what  the  employers'  needs  are  and  what  the  emplovees* 
needs  are,  because  those  are  our  two  customer  bases,  and  I  will  not 
go  into  it  now  unless  you  ask,  but  there  are  different  points  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  a  person's  economic  development  life  where  they 
will  need  different  kinds  of  help,  and  so  all  of  those  things  ought 
to  be  available. 

Senator  Simon.  Madam  Chair,  let  me  make  one  other  suggestion 
here.  I  had  an  amendment  some  many  months  ago  which  permitted 
Indian  reservations  to  consolidate  these  programs  as  of  October 
1st.  We  now  have  that  happening  in  four  States.  The  Navajo  Na- 
tion is  looking  at  this. 

Mr.  SoFRANAC.  We  have  been  looking  at  it,  and  we  got  very  close 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  so  we  appreciate  your  amendment. 

Senator  Simon.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  get  a  good  look  at  it,  but  it  would  be  interesting  ei- 
ther for  this  committee  or  for  Senator  McCain's  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs — I  think  you  serve  on  that  also.  Madam  Chair- 
man— ^but  for  one  of  our  two  committees  just  to  take  a  look  and  see 
what  is  happening  there.  The  idea  was  simply  that  this  is  a  good, 
limited  geographical  area  where  we  can  look  at  this  and  maybe 
learn  some  lessons  for  the  Nation. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Good  idea.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  And  I  thank  all  three  of  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  DeWine? 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

Let  me  direct  my  first  question  to  all  the  members  of  the  panel. 
I  think  most  citizens  would  be  shocked  to  find  out  that  there  are 
well  over  150  Federal  job  training  programs  in  this  country.  We 
have  heard  testimony  from  you  and  from  other  witnesses  in  regard 
to  duplication,  in  regard  to  mandates,  in  regard  to  just  basically 
tying  your  hands  at  the  State  level. 

But  I  wonder  if  each  of  you  could  give  us  an  example  of  that,  or 
illustrate  that  to  us.  What  would  you  say  to  the  average  citizen, 
what  does  this  mean  as  far  as  making  your  job  more  diflficult?  I 
think  we  have  to  start  with  defining  the  problem  in  fairly  simple 
terms,  at  least  for  me  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  WoRDEN.  A  direct  example  is  that  it  takes  my  computer  sys- 
tem over  an  hour  to  run  our  cost  allocation  plan  to  meet  the  cost- 
benefit  rules  to  track  all  of  these  programs  that  I  run.  In  other 
words,  the  0MB  circulars  and  the  new  JTPA  regulations  require 
us  to  document  benefits  received  from  every  grant  that  we  admin- 
ister, and  I  administer  well  over  16  different  grants  currently.  In 
order  to  allocate  all  the  staff  associated  with  those  grants  to  meet 
Federal  rules,  it  takes  my  computer  over  an  hour  to  run  the  time- 
sheet  cost  allocation  plan.  That  is  just  one  example. 

Senator  DeWine.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  I  fully  understand  that.  Do 
you  have  to  do  that  for  each 

Mr.  Worden.  Each  month,  in  order  to  allocate  all  my  staff  time 
to  the  various  grants,  because  each  grant  has  different  rules  and 
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tracking  requirements,  we  have  to  have  an  elaborate  cost-benefits 
received  program  that  passes  the  auditors'  muster  here. 

Senator  DeWd^.  And  you  are  dealing  with  16,  you  said? 

Mr.  WORDEN.  I  have  a  little  over  16  programs,  yes. 

Senator  DeWdste.  Ms.  Rowland? 

Ms.  BowLAND.  On  that,  we  have  briefly  looked  at  that  list  of  154 
training  programs,  and  I  would  encourage  you  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  all  training  programs.  For  instance,  I  think  Wagner-Pfizer  is  an 
employment  program,  not  a  training  program,  and  should  be  clear- 
ly looked  at  as  such. 

However,  what  are  the  kinds  of  rules  that  drive  us  nuts  at  the 
State  level  that  we  would  love  to  be  relieved  of — when  we  try  to 
do  things  like  immigration,  and  we  have  done  that  with  our  staff, 
and  we  have  said  if  someone  walks  into  our  office,  you  have  to 
serve  both  UI  and  ES.  Well,  the  Federal  rules  say  we  really  cannot 
do  that;  we  have  to  have  cost  allocations  of  our  program.  If  you  pay 
rent  with  a  specific  kind  of  Federal  dollars,  you  cannot  have  other 
people  living  with  that  rent,  they  cannot  use  the  computers.  Those 
are  some  of  the  programmatic  kinds  of  rules  that  we  would  like  to 
see  done  away  with.  If  we  could  just  get  some  flexibility,  we  could 
do  some  cross-functions  with  those  dollars. 

The  rules  really  do  not  make  sense  in  the  environment  of  one- 
stops,  in  the  environment  of  us  trying  to  integrate  systems — so  just 
doing  away  with  the  rules 

Senator  DeWine.  If  you  could  take  that  a  step  further,  though, 
what  you  are  describing  is  a  problem  for  the  State  in  administering 
this,  which  adds  cost  to  that.  But  take  it  a  step  further  if  you  coula 
and  give  me  an  example  of  how  that  customer —  using  the  termi- 
nology that  we  are  getting  used  to  in  Ohio  under  Governor 
Voinovich — ^how  that  customer  is  not  being  served  because  of  that. 
I  think  it  is  much  more  compelling.  You  can  say  it  costs  "x"  number 
of  dollars,  or  that  we  waste  20  percent  or  30  percent  because  of 
these  mandates  from  the  Federal  Government.  That  is  bad.  But  it 
is  even  worse  if  what  we  are  doing  is  not  serving  the  customer. 

Ms.  BowLAND.  Absolutely,  and  I  think  that  is  why  so  many  of 
the  States  and  localities  are  going  toward  one-stops,  or  what  we 
call  customer  service  centers.  If  someone  walks  in  our  door,  the 
thing  we  need  to  be  able  to  do  is  say  you  have  common  eligibility, 
there  are  common  kinds  of  intake,  so  I  do  not  have  to  go  to  four 
or  five  different  Government  entities  if  I  want  to  receive  a  service. 
I  should  be  able  to  know  as  I  walk  in  that  door  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices that  are  available  to  me,  and  I  think  that  is  where  we  need 
to  be  aiming.  It  is  extremely  hard  for  customers  if  they  cannot  ac- 
cess the  kinds  of  services  that  they  need. 

Senator  DeWine.  Mr.  Sofranac? 

Mr.  Sofranac.  Again,  from  the  customer  perspective  is  how  I 
was  going  to  answer,  being  in  the  private  sector,  but  what  Debby 
said  is  so  true.  When  we  did  our  "Bring  Down  the  Barriers"  paper, 
we  did  not  even  argue  whether  there  are  80  or  154;  we  just  identi- 
fied 15,  and  if  we  could  just  get  15  to  work  more  closely  together. 
But  a  person  literally,  as  she  just  said,  would  have  to  go  to  four 
or  five  different  physical  places  in  order  to  get  all  the  documenta- 
tion in  place. 
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An  employer  who  wanted  to  use  the  system  would  have  to  go 
through  paperwork  where  they  would  just  finally  sav,  ''We  do  not 
want  to  play  this  game  because  we  are  consumea  witn  so  much  pa- 
perwork that  we  cannot  get  to  the  employee  that  we  want  to  bring 
on  board  and  start  training,"  On  the  eligibility  requirements,  we 
found  out  there  were  over  100  definitions  that  varied  within  tnese 
15  progprams,  so  that  a  "family"  would  be  defined  one  way  in  one 
program  and  a  different  way  in  another  program. 

Senator  DeWine.  If  the  block  grant  as  you  have  described  were 
to  be  utilized  by  Congress,  what  guarantee  is  there  that  the  St^^^tes 
will  not  develop  the  same  type  of  bureaucracy? 

For  example,  Ms.  Bowland,  when  the  Governor  came  in  and  you 
later,  you  found  that  Ohio  had  many,  many  programs  and  a  great 
deal  of  duplication. 

Ms.  Bowland.  Absolutely.  In  one  of  his  reports  called,  "Windows 
of  Opportunity,"  we  found  that  we  spent  $1  billion  in  15  State 
agencies  on  work  force  development. 

Senator  DeWene.  Fifteen  agencies? 

Ms.  Rowland.  Fifteen  agencies,  and  $1  billion.  The  Governor 
does  more  with  less;  we  work  harder  and  smarter,  and  we  are 
doing  all  sorts  of  consolidation  and  integration  of  programs  to  en- 
sure that  that  does  not  happen  anymore  in  Ohio.  But  we  need  vour 
help.  We  need  to  ensure  that  we  have  some  flexibility,  that  there 
is  accountability,  that  there  is  broad-based  outcomes  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  only,  and  that  you  give  us  the  ability  to  develop 
our  own  systems  of  governance  within  a  framework  negotiated  be- 
tween the  States  and  localities. 

Senator  DeWine.  I  see  that  my  time  is  up.  Thank  you.  Madam 
Chair. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  Do  you  have  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  DeWine.  I  just  have  one  last  question.  I  wanted  to  follow 
up  on  earlier  questioning  and  make  sure  I  understand  your  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  vouchers. 

Is  it  the  testimony  of  all  three  of  you  that,  while  you  have  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  tne  use  of  vouchers,  you  would  allow  the  States 
flexibility  in  how  to  use  vouchers  or  not  use  vouchers — in  other 
words,  one  State  could  use  vouchers,  one  might  not,  one  might  use 
it  in  very  limited  cases — is  that  the  summary  of  your  testimony,  or 
not? 

Mr.  SoFRANAC.  From  our  point  of  view,  it  is. 

Ms.  Rowland.  I  think  too  often,  we  jump  into  progn^ams  and 
think  they  are  great  ideas,  while  we  ought  to  experiment  with 
them  and  pilot  a  little  bit  and  find  out  where  they  work  and  where 
they  do  not  work.  I  think  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say,  that  be- 
fore we  make  too  disastrous  a  decision  on  that,  that  we  at  least 
think  about  it  and  find  out  if  it  works. 

Senator  DeWine.  The  reality  is  that  if  the  States  have  the  flexi- 
bility, some  States  will  do  things  that  do  not  work  and  some  States 
will  do  things  that  do  work,  and  we  will  have  the  opportunity,  all 
of  us,  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  others. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Following  up  on  that,  we  got  into  a  discussion 
yesterday  about  whether  someone  should  have  a  job  first  before 
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they  could  utilize  a  voucher  for  additional  training.  I  think  that 
leads  to  the  point  you  have  made,  Ms.  Rowland,  and  really,  every- 
body has  made,  about  making  sure  you  separate  employment  and 
training,  that  they  are  two  different  arenas,  and  we  do  frequently 
lump  them  together.  I  know,  there  are  those  who  think  that  one 
should  have  a  job  and  show  that  sort  of  dedication  and  then  they 
could  better  utilize  a  voucher  for  further  training. 

Mr.  WORDEN.  There  is  a  partnership — we  require  our  clients  to 
do  some  employment/occupational  search  before  we  agree  upon  a 
training  program,  and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  develop  more  ac- 
curate and  responsive  information  systems  so  that  they  do  not  have 
to  waste  a  lot  of  time.  We  are  working  a  lot,  like  Debra,  in  our  New 
Hampshire  works  program  and  other  labor  market  information  pro- 
grams, so  that  the  customer  can  quickly  access  what  is  available, 
what  are  my  choices,  how  long  is  it  going  to  take,  what  is  the  track 
record  of  this  training  institution  versus  that;  and  then  they  have 
to  also  take  some  responsibility  to  follow  up  and  really  make  sure 
that  this  is  going  to  be  an  investment  in  a  job  that  is  going  to  pay 
off.  We  often  have  them  go  out  to  employers  and  interview  and  ask 
are  you  really  hiring,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  impressed  that  you  follow  up  for  a  year. 

Mr.  WoRDEN.  A  year  and  a  half 

The  Chairman.  A  year  and  a  half  after  someone  is  placed.  That 
must  take  a  lot  of  time  and  effort. 

Mr.  WoRDEN.  Again,  we  try  to  do  it  in  an  entrepreneurial  way. 
It  is  a  partnership  between  us  and  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Graduate  Survey  Center.  We  use  graduate  students,  and  they 
tie  the  research  into  their  degree  programs,  and  they  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  faculty  that  is  upholding  the  standards  of  good  survey 
techniques.  So  it  is  not  as  costly  as  it  sounds,  but  it  is  important 
information.  We  felt  early  on  that  13  weeks  was  not  enough  to  get 
a  good  assessment  of  our  outcome,  so  we  wanted  to  go  beyond  that. 

The  private  industry  council  is  the  driving  force  behind  that. 
They  really  set  the  tone  for  outcome-driven  systems. 

The  Chairman.  I  hate  to  keep  going  on — Senator  DeWine,  do  you 
have  any  other  questions  that  you  want  to  ask? 

Senator  DeWine.  No,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  just  say  that  with  regard  to  the  private 
industry  councils — I  guess  it  is  like  everything  else — it  works  if  you 
have  got  the  dedication  of  those  who  are  participating.  Obviously, 
it  seems  to  work  well  in  New  Hampshire,  but  we  have  heard  from 
other  States  where  it  has  not  been  that  strong  and  has  not  been 
that  successful.  I  suppose  it  depends  on  the  participants  who  are 
dedicated  to  seeing  it  work. 

Mr.  WoRDEN.  You  need  quality  business  men  and  women.  We 
have  a  lot  of  people  who  not  only  give  of  their  time  and  their  expe- 
rience— I  was  listening  to  the  first  panel,  and  it  sounded  like  one 
of  my  private  industry  council  meetings.  They  bring  to  the  table 
the  whole  agenda  about  skills,  that  the  training  programs  that  we 
pursue  must  look  at  quality  issues,  the  new  nature  of  the  work- 
place. They  tend  to  be  more  responsive  and  less  tolerant  of  bureau- 
cratic systems  to  get  the  job  done;  when  there  is  something  that 
needs  to  get  done,  they  want  to  get  it  done.  It  is  that  atmosphere 
that  I  think 
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The  Chairman,  And  it  may  be  a  little  easier  to  work  in  a  smaller 
State  than  a  larger  State. 

Mr.  WoRDEN.  I  think  there  are  many  examples  across  this  coun- 
try of  excellent  private  industry  councils  that  are  running  city  pro- 
gprams,  county  programs  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Rowland? 

Ms.  Rowland.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  are  proposing  so  strongly  that  States  be  able  to  work 
out  for  themselves  tne  kinds  of  systems  that  work  well  in  their 
States,  in  collaboration  between  the  States  and  their  local  partners. 

We  find  that  business  participation  has  been  incredible,  not  only 
in  places  like  the  private  industry  councils,  which  are  extremely 
good,  but  also  in  our  job  service  and  employer  committees  and  our 
labor-management  and  our  education  advisory  boards. 

What  we  would  like  is  the  ability  to  put  all  those  folks  together 
and  say  how  do  we  make  a  unified  system  that  is  good  for  our 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  same  for  Arizona? 

Mr.  SoFRANAC.  Being  in  that  private  group,  I  will  take  all  that 
applause.  I  think  it  also  answers  some  of  the  concerns  that  you 
have  about  if  you  push  it  down  there,  how  do  you  keep  the  control. 
Well,  I  think  when  you  have  private  sector  development,  that  can 
be  the  control  agent,  a  good,  solid  private  industry  council  being  in- 
volved, like  in  Massachusetts  and  some  other  States,  the  work 
force  investment  boards,  and  also  State  councils  that  have  strong 
private  sector  representation  and  maintain  that  input  and  make 
sure  that  those  monevs  are  spent  properly  and  that  all  those  re- 
sources are  channelled  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bowland.  You  are  being  quite  prescriptive  there,  Rodo. 
[Laughter.! 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  has  been  very  helpful 
to  have  your  input  into  this,  and  we  certainly  appreciate  your  tak- 
ing the  time  to  come. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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APPENDIX 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jerry  R.  Junkins 

Good  morning.  Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  Jeny 
Junkins,  Chairman,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Ofiicer  of  Texas  Instruments.  Tl 
is  an  electronics  company  with  more  than  35,000  employees  in  the  United  States. 
Our  products  and  services  include  semiconductors,  defense  electronics  systems,  soft- 
ware productivity  tools,  notebook  computers  and  consumer  electronics  products.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  appear  before  you  as  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  The  Business  Roundtable,  organizations  that,  together,  rep- 
resent more  than  13,000  small,  medium  and  large  companies  involved  in  the  manu- 
facturing, service  and  financial  sectors.  In  addition  to  my  testimony,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  record  copies  of  both  organizations'  policy  statements  on  this  issue. 

I  appreciate  the  Committee's  invitation  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  workforce 
development  and  training.  As  requested  by  the  Committee,  I  will  focus  my  remarks 
on  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  this  area  from  the  perspective  of  a  large 
private-sector  employer. 

For  Texas  Instruments,  as  well  as  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  The  Business  Roundtable,  a  well-trained,  skilled  workforce  is  critically 
important  because  it  directly  affects  a  company's  productivity  and,  therefore,  its 
ability  to  compete  successfully  in  today's  global  marketplace.  The  integration  of 
international  economies  combined  with  unprecedented  technological  developments 
demand  a  fundamental  change  in  the  United  States'  workforce  training  strategy, 
and  I  commend  Congress,  and  this  Committee  in  particular,  for  making  this  a  legis- 
lative prioriW  for  the  104th  Congress. 

To  begin,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  Texas  Instruments,  and  I  believe  most  of  U.S. 
industry,  does  have  an  ongoing  training  need.  If  American  companies  are  to  be  com- 
petitive, we  must  promote  both  continuous  learning  for  current  employees  as  well 
as  higher  skill  levels  for  new  hires.  Within  our  company,  the  level  of  operational 
sophistication  is  constantly  increasing  as  new  equipment  and  new  procedures  are 
developed.  Additionally,  as  we  reengineer  cur  manufacturing  and  administrative 
processes  to  be  more  productive,  our  people  must  learn  and  be  able  to  perform  mul- 
tiple jobs.  At  TI,  we  now  have  very  successful  production  teams  where  both  adminis- 
trative and  operational  functions  are  rotated  among  all  the  team  members.  One  ben- 
efit of  this  multi-discipline  training  has  been  our  ability  to  move  Tiers  from  one  di- 
vision to  another,  particularly  during  periods  of  restructuring.  Our  downsizing  has 
occurred  primarily  through  attrition,  and  thousands  of  other  Tiers,  with  training, 
have  been  able  to  move  into  new  and  different  jobs. 

We  initiated  our  reengineering  efforts  alter  realizing  that,  without  change,  TI 
products  would  become  less  competitive  in  the  world  marketplace,  and  we  found  we 
had  people  working  in  the  company  who  needed  substantial  improvement  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  math  skills.  Five  years  ago,  TI  instituted  a  company  policy  whereby 
every  employee,  not  just  supervisors,  would  receive  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  of 
training  each  year.  We  have  increased  that  every  year  so  that  in  1995,  every  Tier 
will  receive  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  training.  Last  year  the  cost  for  this  training, 
which  included  everything  from  quality  management  to  basic  mathematics,  was  in 
excess  of  $50  million  in  the  United  States  alone. 

We  continue  to  see  substantial  improvement  in  company  operations  with  1994  at 
record  financial  performance.  Skills  training  is  an  important  part  of  this.  In  addi- 
tion, we  began  construction  of  two  new  semiconductor  manufacturing  facilities,  both 
in  the  United  States.  One  facility  is  a  joint  venture  with  a  Japanese  semiconductor 
manufacturer,  Hitachi.  The  TI-Hitachi  joint  venture  is  the  first  by  an  American  and 
a  Japanese  semiconductor  company  to  be  located  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  this 
is  an  indication  of  the  confidence  of  our  two  companies  in  the  capability  of  America's 
workforce,  given  appropriate  training  in  a  quality-driven  environment. 

The  restructuring  and  other  improvements  over  the  last  decade  have  made  Amer- 
ican industry  more  competitive  tnan  we  have  been  for  many  years.  Consequently, 
the  United  States  has  a  window  of  opportunity  to  excel  relative  to  our  competition. 
But  we  can  only  continue  to  do  this  if  our  workforce  is  competitive,  and  that  de- 
mands that  it  is  well-trained  and  highly  skilled. 

Should  the  federal  government  assist  in  this  effort?  Can  it?  I  certainly  hope  so, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  the  majority  of  businesses  in  this  country  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  training  the  entire  U.S.  workforce. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  make  clear  that  any  government  effort  must  begin  with 
an  honest,  credible  statement  of  its  objective,  and  it  must  be  followed.  In  tne  past, 
we  may  have  stated  our  program  objectives  at  the  outset,  but  we  do  not  always  ad- 
here to  them.  I  would  cite  the  CETA  (Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act) 
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and  JTPA  (Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  programs  as  two  examples.  In  both  cases, 
the  stated  goals  were  to  train  individuals  in  the  necessary  skills  to  make  them  job 
ready.  However,  the  programs  were  actually  designed  and  implemented  to  provide 
a  safety  net  for  low-income  and  unemployed  workers.  While  this  may  also  be  an  im- 
portant objective  for  our  nation,  I  don't  believe  the  CETA  or  JTPA  were  intended 
for  that  purpose.  Training  is  a  need  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  workers,  those 
with  and  without  jobs.  In  addition,  the  only  measures  of  success  for  these  programs 
were  how  many  people  were  processed  and  whether  or  not  the  funds  had  been  fully 
expended.  There  was  little  lollow-up  to  determine  the  actual  jobs  obtained,  sus- 
tamed,  or  whether  the  employee's  income  was  increased. 

It  is  not  my  intent  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  welfare  programs.  However,  the 
objectives  of  the  training  programs  need  to  be  clearly  established  so  that  the  subse- 
quent design,  stafling  and,  most  importantly,  the  measurement  criteria,  serve  to  re- 
inforce the  real  objective.  In  addition,  the  issue  of  political  involvement  at  the  state 
and  local  level  should  be  reviewed.  It  is  frustrating  and  even  counterproductive  to 
have  employers  invest  time  and  eflbrt  into  pro-ams  such  as  JTPA  only  to  have 
Uiem  reconfigured  each  time  a  new  elected  official  takes  office.  Some  stability  and 
continuity  would  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing  the  disillusionment  of  the  general 
public  with  federal  programs  that  promise  much  but  deliver  little  in  the  way  of  job 
opportunities. 

Two  workforee-related  programs  that  TI  does  find  successful  are  the  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission  and  local  community -college  training  programs  in  the  state 
of  Texas.  In  analyzing  why  these  relationships  have  been  successful,  we  concluded 
that  both  these  sponsoring  groups  listen  to  the  business  community  and  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  customer  satisfaction.  In  both  cases,  we  have  one-on-one 
interactions  to  ensure  that  our  needs  and  expectations  are  understood  and  ad- 
dressed. In  addition,  TI  employees  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission  as  members  of  the  Job  Service  Employers  Committee.  This 
provides  us  with  a  significant  level  of  confidence  in  the  system  because  we  are  actu- 
ally a  part  of  the  system. 

in  closing  and  in  response  to  your  request  for  ways  to  encourage  greater  business 
involvement  in  federal  training  programs,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  a  few  basic 
principles  for  your  consideration  as  you  approach  the  momentous  task  of  restructur- 
ing the  current  system. 

1.  The  goals  of  any  workforce  training  must  be  clearly  stated  and  should  provide 
workers  with  the  skills  and  competencies  to  meet  the  global  competitive  challenges 
we  all  face.  It  should  not  be  a  part  of  a  U.S.  welfare  eflbrt. 

2.  Programs  should  be  required  to  operate  on  the  principles  of  quality  manage- 
ment, i.e.  a  commitment  to  customer  satisfaction  with  continuous  improvement  and 
with  measurable  results. 

3.  Program  systems  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  must  be  coordinated, 
streamlined  and  consolidated,  where  appropriate,  to  ensure  efficiency,  and  they 
must  also  be  user-friendly.  Actual  delivery  should  be  administered  at  the  local  level 
so  that  the  training  provided  is  tailored  tx)  meet  the  needs  of  each  specific  commu- 
nity. 

4.  A  labor-market  information  system  would  be  a  useful  tool  for  employers  and 
employees.  However,  to  be  viable  and  useful,  it  must  provide  clear  benefits  to  em- 
ployers as  well  as  employees,  i.e.,  ease  of  use,  cost  and  quality  of  applicants. 

5.  Reform  of  public  education  should  focus  on  providing  basic  workforce-readiness 
skills  to  our  children,  beginning  with  the  youngest  in  programs  such  as  Head  Start. 
In  Dallas,  TI  has  provided  major  support  to  a  model  Head  Start  program,  tiying 
to  find  wa3rs  to  enhance  its  effectiveness.  Our  experience  shows  that  Head  Start  too 
needs  a  fresh  look  and  needs  some  refinements  if  it  is  to  become  more  effective  in 
preparing  our  children  for  the  high-skills  jobs  of  tomorrow. 

6.  Business  must  be  engaged,  not  just  as  a  part  of  the  system,  but  in  a  leadership 
role.  We  need  to  be  a  part  of  the  design,  management  and  evaluation  of  the 
workforce  training  programs. 

And  finally,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  as  leaders  of  the  country,  be  bold  and 
daring.  I  urge  that  you  not  merely  seek  out  the  lowest  common  denominator,  but 
rather  help  us  reach  higher  and  strive  to  develop  our  full  potential  as  individuals, 
as  companies  and  as  a  nation. 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
opportunity  to  share  the  views  and  concerns  of  Texas  Instruments  with  you.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Tom  Joyce 
Madam  Chairman,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  distinguished  members: 
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Landoll  Corporation  is  a  small  business  located  in  Marysville,  Kansas.  We  border 
Nebraska  and  our  population  is  3500  people.  There  are  over  75  small  manufacturers 
within  a  75  mile  radius  of  our  town  who  have  the  same  concerns  as  I  do  in  finding 
qualified  manufacturing  personnel  with  the  skills  necessary  to  successfully  operate 
today's  equipment. 

Landoll  produces  transportation  equipment,  electric  forklifls,  agriculture  equip- 
ment  and  military  products.  We  supply  many  corporations,  including  several  lai^ 
ones,  who  require  outside  manufacturing  work  performed  because  they  don't  have 
the  capacity  or  skilled  help  to  meet  their  production  commitments  or  for  cost  com- 
petitive reasons. 

We  compete  in  an  international  market  today  as  many  small  business  corpora- 
tions do.  The  small  business  community  is  very  serious  about  exportingland  I  as- 
sure you  that  many  of  the  small  businesses  that  I  work  with  are  starting  to  seri- 
ously address  this  issue.  I  license  technology  from  England  and  Canada,  distribute 
to  Western  Europe,  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  point  is  small  business  is  competing 
internationally  as  well  as  large  business.  We  must  export  more  to  keep  our  work 
force  fiilly  employed. 

But  in  order  to  stay  competitive  we  must  have  qualified  semi-skilled  and  skilled 

fiersonnel  to  run  the  sophisticated  equipment  as  reauired  in  today's  manufacturing, 
f  we  can't  get  enough  trained  personnel,  we  simply  will  not  be  able  to  meet  our 
customers  needs. 

Landoll's  expenditure  during  the  last  12  months  for  in-house  training  of  employ- 
ees to  bring  them  to  minimum  skill  levels  amounted  to  about  $300,000.  AboutVfe  of 
that  amount  was  reimbursed  to  us  through  two  programs  operated  by  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Kansas  Industrial  Training  and  Retraining  Pro- 
grams do  provide  us  with  training  help,  but  the  funds  are  limited. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  valuable  resource  we  have  are  the  schools.  In  particular, 
the  area  vocation  technical  schools  serve  a  valuable  function.  We  would  hire  most 
of  our  welders  from  these  schools,  except  there  are  not  enough  students  graduating. 

Further,  there  are  no  Vo-Tech  schools  for  machinists,  robotic  welding,  cam  or  in- 
dustrial programming.  The  high  cost  of  capital  equipment  and  qualified  teachers  to 
stafT  these  operations  is  just  not  available. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  small  businessman,  I  recommend  expanding  voca- 
tional training  schools.  We  need  to  expand  the  number  of  schools,  equipment  and 
buildings  to  accommodate  new  and  up-to-date  machinery.  We  should  provide  indus- 
trial teachers  with  competitive  salaries  in  order  to  recruit  qualified  instructors  to 
train  or  retrain  students. 

We  should  strengthen  our  high  school  vocational  training.  A  uniform  model  pro- 
gram would  be  useful  for  high  schools,  with  sufficient  funding  to  administer  it.  In 
many  of  the  high  schools  we  visit,  the  emphasis  is  primarily  on  getting  students  into 
college. 

The  attitude  seems  to  be  that  if  you  do  not  go  to  college,  you  are  just  not  success- 
ful. We  need  to  rebuild  the  image  of  vocational  education,  to  make  it  clear  that  a 
young  person  can  make  a  good  living  with  a  technical  education. 

In  the  course  of  visiting  numerous  vo-tech  schools  and  high  school  vocational 
training  classes,  I  have  found  that  much  of  the  equipment  is  obsolete.  The  teachers 
are  frustrated  because  they  can't  get  the  equipment  to  teach  today's  subjects.  We 
must  devise  a  method  to  educate  teachers  and  fund  equipment  to  keep  up  with  tech- 
nology. This  must  be  a  joint  effort  between  industry  and  the  school  system. 

We  in  small  business  also  believe  that  more  benefits  could  be  derived  from  com- 
munity colleges.  In  my  view,  community  colleges  address  the  academic  side  to  the 
detriment  of  industrial  needs.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  coordination  between  in- 
dustry and  the  community  college  faculty  that  should  be  resolved.  Again,  there  must 
be  a  joint  effort. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying,  from  the  small  business  perspective,  improving  our 
education  system  is  essential.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  at  the  state  and  local 
level,  which  is  closer  to  the  problem  and  in  a  better  position  to  address  it.  But  it 
will  also  take  a  commitment  of  resources  for  the  long  haul. 

In  my  view,  the  education  system  has  relinquished  its  responsibility  of  providing 
students  with  a  basic  education  to  survive  in  the  business  world.  Many  students 
graduate  from  high  school  without  skills  or  training.  Half  of  the  students  who  at- 
tend college  do  not  graduate  and  enter  the  work  force  with  limited  training. 

Most  industry  today  can  only  use  a  limited  number  of  unskilled  workers.  Most 
of  our  jobs  require  skilled  or  semi-skilled  positions.  At  Landoll,  we  require  personnel 
with  skills  in  basic  math,  blueprint  reading,  oral  and  written  communication  skills 
and  computer  knowledge. 
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We  find  most  young  people  prefer  to  work  with  computerized  equipment  because 
they  lUte  the  challenge.  However,  a  number  of  them  are  apprehensive  to  try  learn- 
ing these  skills.  This  is  why  training  is  essential. 

We  need  the  personnel  to  compete  and  must  train  our  work  force  to  solve  the  cur- 
rent mismatch  between  the  skills  of  the  labor  force  and  the  skill  demands  of  the 
work  place.  If  there  is  to  be  change,  I  believe  it  will  require  a  strong  partnership 
between  business  and  schools.  Business  has  a  responsibility  as  well,  and  we  must 
work  with  the  education  system. 

But  the  realitv  is  that  major  advancements  in  technology  have  raised  the  skill  re- 
quirements of  tne  work  place.  The  nation  must  invest  in  our  woric  force  if  we  are 
to  have  future  skilled  workers  and  stay  competitive  here  and  abroad. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  McGlotten 

In  today's  competitive  global  economy,  it  is  clear  that  a  well-educated,  well- 
trained  workforce  is  essential  to  the  nation's  economic  security.  The  AFL-CIO  be- 
lieves that  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal  a  comprehensive  national  training  system 
is  essential. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Administration  as  well  as  the  Congress  recognize  that 
the  federal  government  has  a  role  and  responsibility  to  continue  building  a  national 
training  system  unequalled  in  the  world. 

The  critical  question  which  this  Committee  must  address  as  it  evaluates  the  vari- 
ety of  proposals  to  restructure  the  job  training  system  is  to  define  the  appropriate 
roles  for  federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  labor  and  business,  in  education 
and  training. 

For  too  long  the  United  States  has  lagged  behind  other  industrialized  nations  in 
public  as  well  as  private  investments  in  training.  However,  we  have  begun  to  build 
a  coherent  structure  through  recent  legislation  such  as  Goals  2000  and  its  industry 
skills  standards  as  well  as  the  School -to- Work  Opportunities  Act.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  develop  a  national  trainmg  system  where  the  federal  gov- 
ernment sets  high  standards  of^  performance  and  accountability  in  a  program  mlly 
grounded  in  local  labor  market  needs.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  program  develops 

Fiolicies  which  will  promote  upgrading  the  skills  of  currently  employed  workers:  both 
rontline  workers  and  managers.  It  will  take  the  combined  resources  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  business  and  labor  to  make  our  training  system  the  best  in  the 
world. 
We  believe  a  restructured  system  should  strive  to  achieve  the  following  goals: 

effectiveness 

A  restructured  system  should  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  total  labor  market, 
both  the  skill  demands  of  employers  and  the  career  development  plans  of  workers. 
Just  as  the  needs  of  local  labor  markets  will  vary,  the  needs  of  various  segments 
of  the  workforce  will  also  vary.  A  one-size-fits-all  approach  will  not  work. 

We  are  reviewing  proposals  to  provide  training  grants  to  individual  workers. 
Based  on  the  experience  of  unions  administering  education  and  training  programs 
with  employers,  we  know  it  is  important  to  pve  individual  workers  control  and 
choice  over  their  training.  We  also  grappled  with  maintaining  high  quality  and  ac- 
countability in  our  programs.  For  these  reasons,  we  want  to  give  tnese  proposals 
further  study,  but  we  want  to  raise  a  few  concerns. 

For  example,  individual  training  grants  may  be  more  effective  with  some 
workforce  se^ents  than  others,  depending  on  their  specific  skill  needs  and  eco- 
nomic situation.  For  most  unemployed  workers  with  family  responsibilities,  mort- 
gages, and  other  bills,  participating  in  classroom  training  is  impossible  unless  they 
get  income  support.  For  these  workers,  a  grant  gives  little  help  in  balancing  imme- 
diate family  survival  and  long  term  employment  security. 

In  addition,  the  needs  of  older  workers,  as  recognized  by  Title  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  should  be  addressed  in  any  comprehensive  training  system. 

A  restructured  training  system  must  address  the  multiple  barriers  to  good  jobs 
that  many  workers  face.  For  example,  the  recent  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey 
has  documented  that  upwards  of  90  million  adult  Americans  would  face  literacy-re- 
lated problems  if  they  worked  in  our  most  advanced  workplaces.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  insist  that  training  providers  meet  the  highest  standards  of  excellence  and 
require  that  training  content  be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  trainees. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

A  restructured  training  system  must  be  accountable  to  the  taxpayer.  Public  sector 
agencies  have  a  unique  and  exclusive  role  to  achieve  this  goal:  they  should  play  the 
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role  of  the  "honest  broker,"  providing  objective,  good  quality  information,  vocational 
assessment  and  referral,  job  counseling,  job  search  assistance,  and  job  develojpment. 

A  revitalized  and  accountable  Employment  Service  should  be  the  centerpiece  of 
efforts  to  upgrade  assistance  to  unemployed  workers.  Since  it  does  not  itself  operate 
training  programs,  the  Employment  Service  can  make  objective  assessments  about 
the  ouality  of  local  education  and  training  providers  and  the  appropriateness  of  re- 
ferrals. 

A  restructured  training  system  should  ensure  that  Federal  investments  in  train- 
ing not  substitute  for  investments  employers  would  have  made  anyway.  We  must 
guard  against  abuses  that  have  in  the  past  led  to  destructive  competition  and  busi- 
ness relocations,  pitting  one  community  against  another.  An  effective  complaint  and 
grievance  procedure  at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  level  should  be  established  so 
abuses  can  be  discovered  and  handled  at  an  early  stage. 

In  order  to  help  workers  know  what  to  be  trained  Tor  and  where  to  apply  for  jobs 
when  they  complete  their  training,  all  employers  should  be  required  to  list  their  job 
openings  with  tne  Employment  Service. 

A  system  of  accountability  will  require  a  national  framework  of  skill  standards 
and  program  performance  standards.  State-of-the-art  information  systems  must  be 
broadened  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level  to  provide  sound  monitoring,  labor 
maricet  information  as  well  as  outcome  measures  of  performance.  Standards  for 
learning  gains,  educational  achievements,  job  placement  and  earnings  increases 
must  be  made  a  part  of  the  credentialling  process  for  all  training  institutions.  The 
voluntary  industry  skills  standards  initiative  established  by  Goals  2000  is  a  critical 
element  of  this  new  system. 

COMPREHENSIVENESS 

There  must  be  sufficient,  funding  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  segments  of  the 
workforce.  At  a  minimum,  any  proposal  to  give  individual  grants  to  unemployed  and 
dislocated  workers  should  provide  training  and  education  benefits  equal  to  what  vet- 
erans and  national  service  participants  currently  receive. 

A  restructured  training  system  should  coordinate  a  diversity  of  training  ap- 
proaches. Besides  serving  employed  workers  as  well  as  the  long-term  unemployed^ 
the  system  should  pay  close  attention  to  special  needs  of  dislocated  workers  ana 
young  people  in  school. 

Dislocated  Workers 

America  needs  to  do  a  better  job  of  helping  dislocated  workers,  especially  those 
displaced  by  government  policies  in  trade,  aefense  downsizing,  and  the  environment. 
Benefits  as  well  as  program  services  should  be  upgraded,  with  the  aim  of  providing 
displaced  workers  with  the  necessary  training,  income  support,  and  placement  serv- 
ices to  carry  them  through  to  their  next  job.  Workers  should  qualiiy  for  continued 
income  support  following  the  end  of  their  unemployment  insurance  to  enable  them 
to  complete  training. 

There  may  be  reasons  to  combine  some  dislocated  worker  programs,  but  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  should  be  retained  as  a  distinct  program  with  substantial 
improvements  in  benefits,  eligibility,  and  funding.  We  believe  the  30-year-old  com- 
mitment of  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  workers  displaced  by  government  trade 
policies  should  be  continued.  If  other  programs  for  displaced  workers  are  combined, 
TAA  and  NAFTA-TAA  should  retain  their  separate  status  and  should  be  improved. 

School-to-Work 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  planning  and  implementation  efforts  now  under  way 
in  the  states  to  help  students  develop  a  sound  foundation  of  academic  skills  and  pre- 
pare for  the  world  of  work.  We  believe  the  larger  education  reforms  embracea  in 
1990  by  the  reauthorized  vocational  education  act  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded. Many  AFL-CIO  affiliates  are  already  involved  in  such  programs. 

As  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  now  provides,  labor  consultation  and 
input  are  essential  in  planning  and  implementing  tnese  programs.  Employer  partici- 
pation in  building  a  new  school-to-work  transition  system  is  necessary  but  not  suffi- 
cient. The  participation  and  support  of  front-line  workers  and  their  unions  are  also 
vital  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  new  initiative. 

LABOR  PARTICIPATION 

Beginning  with  our  apprenticeship  programs,  unions  have  been  increasingly  suc- 
cessful in  turning  workplaces  into  learning  places.  Even  in  areas  with  high  unem- 
ployment unions  nave  convinced  employers  to  make  investments  in  basic  skills  edu- 
cation and  occupational  training.  This  argument  has  been  successful  even  where  it 
runs  counter  to  the  employer's  short  term  interests. 
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Witness  the  outstanding  success  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the  mtgor  auto 
companies  who  began  their  joint  training  programs  during  the  worst  days  of  the 
1980s  when  unemployment  was  at  record  levels.  Mass  layofls  and  corporate  restruc- 
turing also  prompted  the  joint  training  program  between  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and 
AT&T,  which  have  recognized  the  benefits  of  "collective  achievement  through  indi- 
vidual empowerment." 

Unions  nave  provided  increased  leverage  through  collective  bargaining  that  now 
results  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  neing  spent  on  training  and  education  for 
front-line  workers  as  well  as  new  apprentices.  In  many  cases  these  funds  have  been 
coordinated  with  public  resources  to  bring  young  people  and  disadvantaged  adults 
into  the  workplace  through  skill  training.  We  can  show  you  outstanding  examples 
where  the  collaboration  between  unions  and  companies  even  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  has  brought  about  ^ood  training  and  good  jobs. 

Labor  participation  in  our  nation's  training  system  is  more  important  now  than 
ever.  The  expertise  unions  have  gained  from  directly  providing  training,  negotiating 
training  funds,  and  helping  workers  to  make  informed  choices  about  careers  ana 
jobs  must  be  brou^t  to  bear  in  restructuring  and  delivering  future  training  serv- 
ices. Unions  have  a  keen  understanding  of  the  learning  needs  of  workers.  Throuj^ 
our  apprenticeship  programs  we  have  determined  the  oest  methods  for  combining 
classroom  and  on  the  job  learning  so  that  workers'  skills  are  at  world  class  levels. 

Full  and  continuing  labor  participation,  involvement,  and  input  are  absolutely  es- 
sential in  all  training-related  areas.  In  addition  such  participation  is  vital  because 
it  convinces  workers  that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  process  and  the  results. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  tripartite  governance  structures  at  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  level  where  labor,  business  and  community  leaders  can  help 
Slide  the  new  training  system.  These  governing  structures  must  have  a  role  in  de- 
rmining  specific  eligibility  requirements,  selecting  and  certifying  training  provid- 
ers and  contributing  to  the  development  of  up-to-date  and  accurate  job  growth  infor- 
mation. Labor  involvement  in  these  structures  can  help  to  make  sure  that  public 
funds  do  not  substitute  for  those  that  should  come  from  the  private  sector  and  can 
assure  that  abuses  of  the  public  trust  do  not  occur. 

Trade  unions  have  important  responsibilities  for  supporting,  protecting,  and  pro- 
moting training  and  education  programs  for  woriiers.  But  employers  and  local,  state, 
and  federal  governments  also  must  give  more  adequate  support  to  job-related  edu- 
cation and  training.  Private  and  public  sector  cooperation  in  these  areas  is  desirable 
and  necessary.  Laoor  organizations  should  have  an  equal  voice  with  employers  in 
such  cooperation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  AFL-CIO,  as  an  institution  representing  some  90  national  and  international 
unions  with  14  million  working  people  as  members,  supports  efforts  to  make  the  na- 
tion's training  system  more  ellective.  We  welcome  the  concern  of  this  Committee, 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  training-related  legislation  that  wiU 
be  good  for  American  workers. 

More  training  to  raise  the  quality  and  the  skills  of  workers  is  essential,  but  it  will 
be  an  exercise  in  futility  if  the  nation  gets  more  skill  training  without  more  jobs 
and  without  higher  pay  m  restructured  high-performance  woricplaces  where  worKers 
are  empowerea  to  participate  and  make  their  full  productive  contribution. 

[Additional  material  may  be  found  in  committee  files.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ray  Worden 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Ray  Worden,  executive 
director  of  the  New  Hampshire  Job  Training  Council.  I  am  a  past  deputy  director 
for  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  and  I  recently  served  two  terms 
as  chair  of  the  National  Governors  Association  of  JTPA  liaisons.  1  greatly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today. 

My  organization  administers  all  of  the  job  training  programs  in  New  Hampshire 
with  over  14  million  dollars  that  come  to  New  Hampshire  from  the  Federal  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  as  well  as  School-to-Work,  Cfommunity  Service  and  many 
of  the  welfare  jobs  programs.  We  annually  serve  over  five  thousand  eligible  persons 
in  our  training  programs. 

rd  like  first  of  all  to  discuss  what  we  have  learned  in  New  Hampshire  that  may 
be  useful  to  you  as  you  consider  overhauling  the  job  training  system.  Secondly,  Fd 
like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  impediments  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our  cus- 
tomers that  we  face  under  our  current  system.  Finally,  I'd  luce  to  offer  you  my  sug- 
gestions for  building  a  better  job  training  system  that  puts  service  to  people  first. 
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Senator  Gregg  will  vouch  for  the  fact  that  we  take  an  entrepreneurial  approadi 
to  government  in  New  Hampshire.  Our  approach  to  job  training  has  been  no  excep- 
tion. We  have  streamlined  and  consolidated  the  job  training  programs  within  our 
jurisdiction  following  Thoreau's  maxim:  "Simplify.  Simplify." 

First,  the  organization  I  head,  the  New  Hampshire  Joo  Training  Council,  is  not 
a  state  agency.  It  is  a  private,  non-profit  corporation  specifically  created  in  1983  to 
administer  New  Hampshire's  JTPA  programs.  We  are  governed  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors who  are  primarily  private  business  leaders.  The  state  of  New  Hampshire  con- 
tracts with  us  to  provide  these  services.  If  we  don't  perform,  the  state  has  the  option 
every  two  years  to  take  its  business  somewhere  else.  That's  very  motivational. 

Second,  we  administer  JTPA  through  one  service  delivery  area  rather  than  nu- 
merous substate  service  delivery  areas  common  in  other  psirts  of  the  country.  The 
Job  Training  Council  administers  JTPA  Titles  HA,  IIB  and  IIC,  EDWAA,  Older 
Worker,  Veterans,  Education  Coordination  and  the  NH  State  Occupational  Informa- 
tion Coordinating  Committee.  We  are  the  lead  organization  and  fiscal  agent  for 
NITs  school-to-work  effort,  and  my  chairman  and  I  sit  on  Governor  Merrill's  Welfare 
Reform  Council. 

As  a  unified  entity,  we  can  quickly  respond  to  new  and  emerging  issues  in  the 
context  of  all  our  professional  and  financial  resources.  For  example,  when  the  Na- 
tional &  Conununity  Service  Act  first  came  about  in  1991,  then  Governor  Gregg 
asked  that  we  quickly  respond  to  this  initiative  without  adding  a  new  administra- 
tive entity  and  we  did. 

Third,  five  years  ago,  we  eliminated  an  entire  layer  of  JTPA  sanctioned  bureauc- 
racy by  dissolving  the  NH  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Committee  and  incor- 
porating its  responsibilities  directly  into  the  broad-based  NH  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cil, the  Job  Traming  Council's  board  of  directors. 

The  NH  Job  Traming  Council  is  the  only  private,  non-profit  organization  admin- 
istering JTPA  programs  on  a  statewide  basis  in  the  entire  country.  As  a  result,  our 
job  traming  system  is  unified  rather  than  fragmented.  It  is  more  flexible,  faster  to 
respond,  and  more  customer  focused  than  the  JTPA  system  as  generally  organized. 
The  measures  I  just  outlined  reduce  administrative  overhead  and  put  the  most 
JTPA  dollars  are  they  belong-training  people  for  jobs  and  helping  businesses  to  gain 
productive  employees. 

We  recently  went  through  a  severe  recession  in  New  Hampshire.  Pease  Air  Force 
Base  in  Newington,  NH  was  the  first  military  establishment  in  the  country  to  be 
closed.  The  NH  Job  Training  Council  was  there  to  help  those  workers  who  lost  their 
jobs,  and  has  been  involved  m  helping  to  train  new  workers  for  the  companies  which 
are  now  beginning  to  spring  up  at  that  facility. 

The  CEO  of  Stanley  Associates,  of  one  of  these  firms,  wrote  to  Governor  Merrill 
saying,  "when  we  first  met  with  NH  Job  Training,  we  found  that  the  usual  proce- 
dures they  had  in  place  to  support  industry  trainmg  would  not  be  capable  of  meet- 
ing our  needs  for  tnis  project.  Undaunted  by  this  obstacle,  however,  they  exhibited 
a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  structuring  an  innovative  approach  that  not  only  met 
our  needs  but  far  outstripped  our  expectations,  and,  I  must  admit  was  done  with 
a  minimum  of  redtape  and  paperwork." 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  Job  Training  Council  is  a  catalyst  for  change  and  a 
linchpin  for  coordination  and  collaboration  in  the  areas  of  human  service,  education 
and  workforce  development. 

We  teamed  up  witn  our  State  Technical  College  System  to  create  a  learning  re- 
source center  network,  which  enables  state  residents  to  improve  basic  education  and 
advanced  skills  using  computer-assisted,  self-paced  systems  before  they  begin  voca- 
tional training. 

We  joined  with  our  State  Industrial  Development  Department  to  produce  the  NH 
Business  Visitation  IVogram,  a  grass-roots,  low  cost,  economic  development  project 
which  has  trained  hundreds  of  community  volunteers  to  survey  business  needs  to 
keep  jobs  in  our  state  and  encourage  the  expansion  of  NH  firms. 

We  have  collaborated  with  organizations  serving  persons  with  disabilities.  One 
training  program  p-aduate  wrote  to  me,  "the  computer  occupational  training  pro- 
gram has  been  an  invaluable  resource  to  me  and  I  want  to  express  my  deepest  grati- 
tude to  the  NH  Job  Training  Council  for  offering  such  training. 

"I  lost  my  job  at  the  beginning  of  the  recession  and  had  great  difficulty  finding 
work.  I  was  referred  to  your  organization  through  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  in 
October,  and  I  completed  the  program  in  February.  Without  this  resource  I  would 
not  have  been  able  to  acquire  these  essential  computer  skills  and  find  work  in  such 
a  short  time.  I  would  recommend  this  program  to  anyone  in  a  similar  situation  and 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  continue  in  the  future." 

We  run  programs  for  "at-risk"  youth  in  over  a  third  of  the  high  schools  in  our 
state.  Building  on  our  strengths  in  counseling  and  academic  support,  we  re-engi- 
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neered  our  in-school  programs  to  ensure  that  all  scans  competencies  were  integrated 
into  these  efforts.  We  also  have  built  community  service  activities  into  these  pro- 
grams. We  now  insist  these  same  components  are  integrated  into  our  summer  youth 
effort. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  national  reputation  for  creating  innovative,  effective  train- 
ing programs  for  disadvantaged  and  unemployed  adults  and  youth.  The  UJ5.  De- 
Etulment  of  Labor  has  twice  recognized  the  Job  Training  Council  with  its  highest 
onor,  the  Job  Training  Partnersnip  Act  Presidential  Award.  We  have  also  oeen 
cited  for  excellence  by  tne  National  Association  of  Counties,  the  National  Alliance 
of  Business,  and  a  number  of  regional  and  local  organizations. 

Most  importantly  however,  is  what  our  customers  think  of  us.  The  latest  inde- 
pendent customer  satisfaction  survey  of  our  training  program  graduates  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  Survey  Center  documented  that  80%  of  them  rate  the 
quality  of  our  services  as  good  or  excellent,  and  only  4%  indicated  that  they  were 
not  satisfied.  This  level  of  customer  satisfaction  for  a  federally-funded  iob  training 
program  may  surprise  this  committee,  but  this  is  what  we  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  New  Hampshire  within  the  parameters  of  the  existing  statue  and  account- 
ability regulations. 

We  have  helped  hundreds  of  people  to  attend  college  and  technical  schools  who 
otherwise  never  would  dared  to  dream  that  dream;  or  have  had  the  opportunity  or 
financial  resources  to  do  so. 

One  18  year-old  high  school  senior  in  our  jobs  for  New  Hampshire's  graduates 
program  wrote  to  me  last  spring:  "jobs  for  New  Hampshire's  graauates  has  been  of 

P'eat  importance  in  my  life.  I  was  mtroduced  to  the  program  last  year.  At  Uiat  time 
was  having  a  wide  variety  of  problems.  I  had  a  baby  a  few  months  before,  I  was 
failing  most  if  not  all  of  my  classes,  and  I  was  out  of  school  more  than  I  was  in. 
My  goals  were  becoming  unclear  and  it  seemed  that  they  were  almost  unreachable. 
My  friends  were  becoming  few  and  far  between. 

"One  of  the  most  important  moments  in  my  life  was  when  the  program  got  start- 
ed. The  Job  Training  Council  staff  person  made  sure  that  I  was  in  school.  She  con- 
stantly encouraged  and  praised  me  for  doing  good  work.  My  grades  began  to  rise. 
Finally,  I  felt  luce  I  was  worth  something.  My  attitude  improved,  I  regained  my 
friends.  My  goals  became  more  visible  and  attainable. 

This  year  has  been  the  best  of  my  life.  I  have  been  on  high  honor  roll  all  year. 
I  am  verv  involved  in  school  and  organizational  activities.  I  nave  been  accepted  to 
every  college  I  have  applied  to.  My  goals  are  focused.  First  graduation  from  hi^ 
school,  then  off  to  college  in  September  to  obtain  a  BS  degree  in  management  ac- 
counting. And  then  my  options  are  unlimited!  Thanks!" 

In  our  state,  we  make  a  difference. 

What  works  for  us  may  not  work  best  for  Ohio,  or  Minnesota  or  Kansas,  yet  the 

f>oint  I'd  like  to  make  is  that  the  more  flexibility  which  you  can  give  to  state  and 
ocal  program  operators  as  you  streamline  the  job  training  system,  and  the  more 
elbow  room  you  can  provide  for  us  to  be  entrepreneurial,  the  more  the  job  training 
system  will  woric  for  the  people  who  are  its  customers. 

We  have  been  down  this  road,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  view  of  the  job  training  sys- 
tem from  there  is  much  different  than  you  will  see  from  other  vantage  points.  A 
job  training  system  can  work  for  people  if  it  is  designed  with  service  to  people  as 
its  first  priority. 

What  ninders  my  organization  from  providing  good  customer  service  is  the  rigidity 
of  a  system  which  was  designed  from  the  top  down.  JTPA  was  designed  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  but  at  the  level  where  my  vocational  counselors  are  meeting  with 
your  constituents,  the  bureaucracy  which  results  from  those  good  intentions  can  be 
nearly  unworkable. 

The  last  couple  of  years  we  have  faced  increasing  regulations,  more  paperwork, 
and  an  ever  intrusive  federal  agenda.  At  a  time  when  the  job  training  system  need- 
ed more  ability  to  maximize  resources  for  the  customer,  instead  we  got  paperwork 
first  and  people  second. 

Our  system  needs  to  incorporate  new  technology  and  continuously  improve  our 
customer  service  techniques.  We  need  to  devote  all  our  efforts  to  encourage  our 
training  program  vendors  and  providers  to  rise  to  meet  the  skill  needs  of  employers 
including  new  quality  systems.  We  lose  precious  time  developing  complex  time 
sheets  which  analyze  staff  time  to  the  nth  degree,  or  cost  allocation  systems  which 
juggle  the  different  accounting  rules  of  16  different  funding  sources  in  order  to  docu- 
ment the  expenditure  of  every  single  penny. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  time  and  talent  our  system  wastes  as  a  result 
of  probably  well  intentioned  regulations.  The  NH  Job  Training  Council  has  devel- 
oped a  wonderful  cost  allocation  system  which  completely  responds  to  the  new  De- 
partment of  Labor  regulations,  but  it's  so  complicated  that  it  takes  over  an  hour  of 
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computing  time  to  run  a  report,  and  my  comptroller,  who  has  a  Ph.d.  in  accounting, 
is  the  only  one  besides  our  auditors  who  can  understand  it. 

We  are  not  asking  to  shirk  our  responsibility  for  proper  management  of  public 
funds  with  which  we  have  been  entrusted,  however  we  nave  reacned  the  point  of 
absurdity.  The  annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  Labor  of  a  few  years  ago  have 
been  replaced  by  multi-tiered  Quarterlies.  This  alone  represents  a  sixteen  Told  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  requirea  reports. 

Another  troubling  trend  is  the  mass  explosion  of  pilot  program  grants  such  as  one 
stop,  career  management  accounts,  learnmg  laboratories,  worker  profiling,  school-to- 
work  and  new  crime  bill  programs.  There  are  literally  dozens  of  these  pilot  grants 
coming  out  from  different  federal  departments  which  do  not  appear  to  oe  strategi- 
cally connected.  Each  has  its  own  eligibility  definitions,  oversight  responsibilities, 
reporting  requirements,  and  philosophical  thrusts. 

Recently  Katie  Krider,  JTPA  liaison  from  Kansas,  and  I  made  a  plea  to  the  de- 
partment on  behalf  of  the  seventeen  states  with  the  least  JTPA  dollars  to  level  the 
playing  field.  "Small"  states,  we  do  not  have  the  staff  resources  to  effectively  com- 
pete for  these  initiatives.  Yet  small  states  desperately  need  capital  investments  to 
improve  our  technology,  add  to  our  strategic  capability,  expand  our  portfolio  of  serv- 
ices. 

However,  in  this  environment,  grant  management  rather  than  service  delivery  to 
customers  becomes  an  end  in  itselT. 

Finally,  we  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  disconnected  federal  bureaucracy.  There 
are  so  many  national  and  regional  office  personnel  competing  for  time  and  attention. 
Very  few  of  these  program  representatives  recognize  how  duplicative  their  surveys, 
reports  or  questions  are,  nor  ao  thev  value  the  worth  of  their  competing  colleagues. 
(I  could  go  on  and  on  in  this  regard,  but  I'm  sure  you  understand  what  Fm  taUcing 
about.) 

I  would  now  like  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  future. 

One.  Roll  up  all  iob  training  resources  into  two  block  grants  to  the  states,  one  for 
adult  worker  development  and  one  for  youth  development.  Place  state  local  job 
training  governance  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  "big  picture"  workforce  board  and 
let  them  effect  policy  and  oversight  from  a  larger  perspective. 

The  adult  block  grant  should  encompass  allrelated  training  programs  from  adult 
basic  education  through  welfare  training  to  retraining  for  unemployed  workers.  The 
services  menu  should  be  broadened  to  allow  upgrade  training  for  incumbent  work- 
ers. We  must  have  the  flexibility  to  help  businesses  avoid  layoTfs. 

The  youth  block  grant  should  encompass  all  education  and  training  programs  as 
well.  This  will  allow  us  to  prepare  young  people  with  the  skills  and  competencies 
necessary  for  them  to  be  competitive  in  the  workplace.  By  incorporating  community 
service  with  education  and  employment  programs,  they  will  gain  the  character  and 
citizenship  skills  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  society. 

One  could  argue  for  only  one  block  grant  because  much  of  the  infrastructure  for 
both  are  similar  (occupational  information,  oversight,  management  systems,  and  so 
on)  but  the  strategic  decisions  on  how  a  state  might  use  the  federal  resources  are 
distinct  enough  to  warrant  two  block  grants,  in  my  opinion. 

Two.  The  job  training  system  needs  to  be  outcome-driven  and  not  eligibility-driv- 
en. There  are  too  many  narrowly  targeted  funding  streams  for  too  many  different 
programs  all  trying  to  do  essentially  the  same  thing. 

Of  course  we  need  to  have  good  applicant  information  to  ensure  we  serve  appro- 
priate populations  such  as  at-risk  youth,  veterans,  disabled,  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents and  working  people  who  live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level.  However,  we  need 
to  put  our  attention  on  providing  services  to  people  who  need  them  when  they  are 
in  need  of  the  rather  than  spending  our  time  micro-managing  funding  sources  so 
that  our  balance  sheets  come  out  right. 

Please  don't  allow  special  interest  groups  to  carve  up  our  country's  job  training 
investment.  The  result  will  again  be  a  situation  in  which  good  intentions  when  codi- 
fied become  nearly  unworkable  at  the  local  level.  The  end  result  is  extremely  frus- 
trated customers. 

Try  explaining  to  a  person  who  just  lost  her  job  why  she  can't  access  retraining 
services  when  her  next  door  neighbor  who's  a  welfare  recipient  can,  or  try  explain- 
ing to  a  community -based  organization  that  you  have  to  cut  the  fijnding  for  their 
exemplary  youth  training  program  on  the  one  hand  while  you  can't  find  enough  peo- 
ple over  the  age  of  55  who  are  interested  in  retraining  to  effectively  use  your  fund- 
ing for  that  target  group. 

Three.  The  golden  opportunity  to  redesign  the  job  training  system  will  be  wasted 
unless  welfare  reform  is  integrated  into  it  from  the  start.  The  job  opportunities  and 
basic  skills  program  of  1988  was  well  intentioned,  but  it  fostered  a  parallel  stig- 
matized job  training  delivery  system  while  creating  barriers  to  leverage  those  funds. 
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Integration  would  allow  experienced  job  training  program  operators  to  make  use  of 
their  private  sector  relationships  to  help  put  welfare  recipients  to  work. 

Four.  Do  not  mandate  a  training  voucher  system.  This  goes  against  the  principles 
for  flexibility  and  local  decision  making.  Enough  proprietary  and  for  pront  private 
institutions  have  abused  Pell-like  systems  that  we  should  be  wary  of  this  silver  bul- 
let solution.  Our  experience  that  for  most  people  counseling,  guidance  and  support 
are  vital  for  customers  to  achieve  their  employment  goals  vouchers  should  be  a  tool 
or  a  resource,  not  a  mandate. 

Five.  We  need  a  paradigm  change  in  our  accounting  principles.  We  should  ti^tly 
deflne  and  cap  program  administration,  but  beyond  that,  leave  it  up  to  state  and 
local  operators  to  allocate  resources  among  training,  support  services  and  other  cost 
classiflcations.  This  may  require  radical  alteration  of  OMB  circulars  so  we  don't 
have  auditors  altering  congressional  intent  after  the  fact. 

Six.  The  federal  government's  role  needs  to  be  reengineered.  Ideally,  it  would  to 
be  limited  to  three  areas: 

A.  Clear  oversi^t  to  ensure  fraud  and  abuse  do  not  take  place,  and  swift  action 
against  those  who  violate  the  public  trust.  This  oversight  should  not  be  so  proscrip- 
tive  that  trustworthy  program  operators  are  forced  into  paperwork  shackles.  Punish 
those  who  do  wrong — don  t  burden  every  program  operator  for  the  sins  of  a  few  bad 
apples.  The  ultimate  winner  will  be  the  American  citizen  who  will  get  a  system 
which  places  business  ahead  of  bureaucracy. 

B.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  board  of  directors  representing  local,  state  and  federal 
partners,  strategically  create  a  laboratory  for  new  ideas,  new  ways  of  learning,  ap- 
plications for  new  technologies  applied  to  education  and  training.  Share  best  prac- 
tices, use  the  national  perspective  to  improve  system  professionalism  and  perform- 
ance. 

C.  Eliminate  the  regional  department  of  labor  substructure,  and  replace  it  with 
competitively  selected  services  of  non-profit  {or  for  profit)  entities  to  provide  the 
afore-mentioned  technical  assistance  and  training  to  state/local  delivery  systems. 
This  will  make  these  entities  responsive  to  the  customers,  improve  quabty  and  re- 
duce the  federal  bureaucracy. 

In  closing,  I  applaud  your  resolve.  The  structure  of  this  hearing  indicates  that  you 
are  looking  at  this  redesign  from  the  bottom  up  rather  than  the  top  down.  Talking 
with  customers  before  operators,  and  operators  oefore  the  national  bureaucracy.  You 
have  a  complex  task  before  you,  and  some  might  say  it  is  an  impossible  one. 

If  you  begin  to  feel  that  it  is,  I'd  like  you  to  think  of  this.  The  job  training  system 
htis  come  under  fire  as  inefficient,  fragmented,  bureaucratic  and  ineffective.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  in  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam  war,  exactly  the  same  complaints  were  made 
about  the  American  military.  The  military  recognized  its  problems,  took  action  to 
correct  them,  and  today  our  armed  forces  are  admired  for  efficiency  and  profes- 
sionalism. 

The  iob  training  system  can  do  this  too.  We  do  important  work.  We  know  a  well 
trainea  workforce  is  vital  to  our  country's  economic  security.  A  lot  of  people  talk 
about  creating  jobs;  the  job  training  system  actually  helps  business  to  do  it.  And 
we  have  hundreds  of  business  women  and  men  guiding  us. 

The  mission  of  America's  job  training  system  is  to  transform  welfare  recipients 
into  taxpayers;  provide  middle  class  workers  the  opportunity  for  second  careers;  en- 
able persons  with  disabilities  to  take  their  place  in  our  workforce;  prepare  young 
people  for  productive  lives;  and  to  supply  businesses  with  capable  workers  in  order 
to  improve  our  economic  competitiveness. 

Our  nation's  most  valuable  asset  is  her  people,  and  a  skilled,  adaptable  workforce 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  future  prosperity.  We  in  New  Hampshire  are  conunitted 
to  excellence  in  workforce  development  because  we  know  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
states  tonriorrow  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  investment  we  make  in  people  today. 
We  are  willing  to  make  the  job  training  system  better  for  the  American  people. 

Fd  like  to  snare  with  the  members  of  this  committee  this  letter  which  I  received 
from  one  of  our  program  participants  last  April.  It  speaks  to  what  the  job  training 
system  aspires  to:  nt  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  pride  and  accomplishment  that  I 
write  to  you  today.  I  have  just  completed  my  last  course  to  earn  a  certificate  in  ac- 
counting systems,  an  accomplishment  made  possible  through  the  help  of  your  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  thank  you  for  accepting  me  into  the  program,  for  the  financial  sup- 
port through  payment  of  my  schooling,  books  and  transportation,  and  the  moral  sup- 
port from  your  local  staff  members,  without  them,  none  of  this  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

They  say  good  things  come  in  bunches  and  that  is  just  they  way  it  seems  to  be 
for  me  this  month.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  NH  Technical  Collese  in 
Laconia  with  my  acceptance  into  their  associate  degree  program  in  accounting.  I  will 
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be  continuing  my  education  on  a  part-time  basis.  This  will  fulfill  a  dream  I  have 
had  since  graduating  from  high  school  in  1961. 

"My  last  good  news  is  that  1  have  just  become  gainfully  employed.  I  start  my  new 

{'ob  next  Tuesday.  I  won  this  job  over  other  applicants  because  of  my  newly  acquired 
Lnowledge  and  my  previous  work  history. 

Thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  all  your  support  over  the  past  year  and  a  half.  May 
god  watch  over  you  and  bless  you  as  he  has  watched  over  me  and  filled  my  cup  to 
overflowing." 

This  illustrates  to  me  the  key  elements  of  a  successful  job  training  system:  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  the  needs  of  a  customer;  outcome  oriented;  talented,  caring  peo- 
ple Dutting  the  customer  first. 

Members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views  with 
you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Rodo  Sofranac 

Thank  you  Madam  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.  I  am  here  today  representing  the  Arizona  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Council  as  its  Chair  and  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Work  force  Investment  Policy  Council  Chairs.  We  appreciate  the  attention 
this  Committee  is  giving  to  the  problem  of  multiple  and  fragmented  training,  em- 
ployment and  education  programs.  We  support  tne  goal  of  tne  legislation  you  re- 
introduced on  January  4,  the  Job  Training  Consolidation  Act  of  1995,  to  buUd  "a 
single,  coherent  approach  to  employment  and  training — to  assist  all  job  seekers  in 
entering  the  work  force,  gaining  basic  skills,  or  retraining  for  new  jobs."  We  are 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  the  perspective  of  the  Chairs  Association 
and  the  Arizona  State  Council  on  achieving  this  goal. 

I  would  like  to  briefiy  explain  about  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils 
and  Human  Resource  Investment  Councils  whose  Chairs  make  up  the  membership 
of  the  Chairs  Association.The  Councils  are  authorized  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  to  advise  Governors  on  education,  job  training,  and  employment  policy 
and  programs  that  provide  for  the  preparation  and  development  of  the  work  force. 
The  Chairs  are  mostly  private  sector  individuals  who,  like  the  other  members  of  the 
Councils,  are  appointed  by  their  Governors.  Our  Association  was  organized  in  1988 
to  provides  a  unified  voice  for  State  Councils  on  work  force  development  issues.  The 
Association  worics  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of  training  and  employ- 
ment programs,  and  coordinates  with  other  national  organizations  engaged  in  areas 
of  common  interest. 

As  Chairs,  we  bring  to  these  issues  both  the  perspective  of  the  private  sector  and 
the  views  of  our  respective  Governors.  In  1993,  the  Chairs  Association  issued  a  pol- 
icy paper  entitled  Bring  Down  the  Barriers  that  identified  major  barriers  to  an  inte- 
grated, high  quality  work  force  investment  system.  In  the  paper  we  asserted  that 
the  nation  s  economic  future  depends  on  finding  common  ground  to  advance  the  de- 
velopment of  its  work  force.  A  number  of  policy  recommendations  were  presented 
to  maximize  current  programs  and  systems  as  the  nation  transitions  from  a  collec- 
tion of  independent  overlapping  employment  and  training  programs  and  services,  to 
a  comprehensive,  integratea  system  that  is  guided  by  the  mission  of  building  a  glob- 
ally competitive  work  force. 

In  promoting  the  restructuring  of  our  work  force  development  system  to  advance 
America's  workers,  our  Association  has  consistently  advocated  three  transcending 
principles:  1)  personal  responsibility,  2)  strong  private  sector  involvement,  and  3) 
primary  governance  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Based  on  these  principles,  the  Chairs  initiated  a  process  in  1994  for  developing 
a  framework  for  a  "world-class"  work  force  investment  system  that  draws  on  the 
best  practices  from  the  current  mix  of  programs  and  the  experiences  of  the  private 
sector.  Alter  many  hours  of  discussion  and  debate,  we  reached  consensus  on  a  policy 
paper  entitled  Advancing  America's  Workforce  in  which  we  present  a  framework  for 
the  next  generation  of  a  national  work  force  investment  system  that  is  state-based 
and  locally  designed. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  this  paper  as  part  of  my  testimony.  We  have  meet 
with  other  public  interest  groups,  Administration  officials  and  Congressional  staff 
to  promote  discussion  of  the  paper  with  the  goal  of  reaching  consensus  on  a  frame- 
work for  a  national  system.  'The  final  publication  to  be  issued  in  two  weeks  will  in- 
clude letters  of  comment  from  public  interest  groups  indicating  their  support  as  well 
as  areas  of  concern. 

For  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  I  will  highlight  key  points  from  the  paper  and 
draw  on  the  Arizona  experience  in  restructuring  our  work  force  development  system 
to  illustrate  some  of  these  points. 
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We  believe  the  purpose  of  a  national  work  force  investment  system  is  to  provide 
every  youth  and  adult  with  the  opportunity  for  continuously  upgrading  their  skills 
in  order  to  advance  economically  and  socially  throughout  their  liTetime;  and  in  turn 
to  provide  employers  with  the  skilled  workers  necessaiy  to  be  competitive  in  the 
21st  century  global  market  place. 

The  customers  of  the  system  are  all  youth  and  adults,  including  those  in  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work,  welfare  to  work,  unemployment  to  work,  work  to  work  job 
improvement  and  skill  upgrade)  and  others  in  a  variety  of  career  transitions,  and 
all  employers,  including  individual  entrepreneurs,  and  small,  medium,  and  large 
firms,  are  both  customers  and  users  of  the  system. 

We  advocate  seven  principles  in  the  paper  to  guide  the  restructuring  of  the  sys- 
tem. These  are: 

Market-driven  with  customer  choice — The  system  must  be  designed  to  address 
local  labor  market  needs  focusing  on  the  needs  of  individuals  and  employers.  It 
should  be  easily  accessible  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  these  customers,  providing 
customer  choice  through  good  labor  market  and  provider  performance  information 
and  a  variety  of  funding  vehicles.  Customers  should  have  the  option  to  select  the 
best  service  providers  available  in  their  community,  and  service  providers  should  be 
accountable  to  customers  for  delivering  high  quality  services  ana  meeting  high  per- 
formance standards. 

IVivate  sector  leadership  and  direct  involvement — Employers  and  workers  must 
be  involved  in  governance  at  all  levels  of  the  system  ana  in  defining  the  outcomes 
to  be  achieved  by  the  system.  The  public  and  private  sectors  must  share  responsibil- 
ity for  achieving  these  outcomes.  The  system  must  be  valued  and  used  by  employers 
and  workers,  provide  a  direct  link  to  private  sector  training  systems  and  promote 
and  support  work -based  training  particularly  in  small  and  medium-sized  firms. 

Outcome-based  and  accountable — The  system  should  be  guided  by  a  set  of  clear, 
simple  and  measurable  outcomes  that  are  defined  at  the  national  level  and  a^justea 
or  added  to  at  the  state  and  local  levels  based  on  customer  needs.  Performance  man- 
agement systems  should  be  in  place  throughout  the  system  to  measure  the  value 
added  at  each  level  in  the  system  and  by  each  intervention  based  on  these  outcomes. 
Methods  to  continuously  improve  the  achievement  of  outcomes  and  the  evaluation 
of  impacts  should  be  applied  throughout  the  system. 

State-based  and  locally  designed  and  delivered — States  and  localities  must  have 
the  flexibility  to  design  a  system  that  reflects  statewide  and  local  labor  market 
needs,  which  includes  the  authority  to  integrate  similar  programs,  determine  appro- 
priate governance  for  the  system,  and  set  outcome-based  standards  for  services.  Re- 
sponsibility for  design  of  the  service  delivery  system  should  rest  with  entities  closest 
to  the  customer. 

Streamlined  governance  and  operation — Consolidate  and  streamline  existing  woric 
force  development  programs  across  all  relevant  federal  agencies  to  include:  simplify- 
ing governance  at  all  levels;  modifying  funding  approaches;  consolidating  planning 
at  state  and  local  levels;  utilizing  conmion  definitions  throughout  the  system;  estab- 
lishing standard  eligibility  requirements;  synchronizing  program  operating  years; 
simplifying  fiscal  management  and  reporting  systems,  and  integrating  with  other 
public  and  private  support  systems. 

Continuous  system  of  lifelong  learning — ^The  system  should  encourage  and  sup- 
port lifelong  learning  and  concentrate  on  moving  individuals  into  jobs  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  the  labor  market  as  early  as  possible  supported  by  ongoing  education  and 
training  opportunities  to  continuously  upgrade  their  knowledge  and  skills.  This  re- 
quires a  seamless  system  that  connects  elementary,  secondary,  post  secondary, 
adult,  and  work -based  training  and  education  and  is  driven  by  a  common  set  of  aca- 
demic and  occupational  skill  standards  leading  to  portable  credentials,  and  sup- 
ported by  public  and  private  resources 

Connect  work  force  and  economic  development — ^Woric  force  development  activities 
must  be  part  of  the  federal  state  and  local  economic  competitiveness  strategies  to 
ensure  that  the  supply  of  workers  matches  the  demands  of  the  local  labor  market 
and  that  good  paying  jobs  are  available  for  all  workers.  This  entails  the  creation 
of  competitive  workplaces  by  encouraging  the  adoption  of  high  performance  methods 
of  operation,  supporting  job  creation  and  retention  activities,  and  investing  in  work- 
er training. 

To  ensure  that  these  principles  are  carried  out,  the  system  must  be  governed 
through  a  new  federal,  state,  and  local  partnership  with  clearly  defined  roles  and 
responsibilities  at  each  level.  The  new  partnership  should  result  in  affording  states 
and  localities  considerable  flexibility  in  the  design  of  the  system  and  the  delivery 
of  services.  In  exchange  for  greater  flexibility,  state  and  localities  should  put  in 
place  new  accountability  systems  and  continuous  improvement  processes  and  im- 
prove responsiveness  to  the  customers. 
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Responsibility  for  investing  in  the  system  rests  with  all  stakeholders  with  an  in- 
terest in  the  system.  The  system  should  be  supported  by  resources  available  at  all 
levels  of  the  system.  Government  funds  should  be  used  to  build  and  maintain  the 
infrastructure  and  provide  access  to  and  delivery  of  quality  services  while  leveraging 
private  sector  investments  and  encouraging  individual  investments. 

Sufficient  public  and  private  resources  should  be  available  to  support  the  out- 
comes expected  from  the  system.  Any  reauirements  imposed  on  the  system  by  fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  governments  should  te  supported  with  revenues  generated  by 
the  appropriate  level  of  government.  Performance  and  accountability  measures 
should  be  Duilt  into  the  system  to  ensure  the  appropriate  expenditure  of  funds  and 
to  assure  the  stockholders  (both  public  and  private)  that  they  are  receiving  an  ade- 
quate return  to  justify  their  investment. 

To  initiate  a  national  work  force  investment  policy,  the  Chairs  Association  pre- 
sents the  following  five  recommendations  with  shared  federal,  state,  and  local  re- 
sponsibility across  the  public  and  private  sectors: 

1)  Create  a  system  that  reinforces  individual  responsibility  and  provides  customer 
choice  and  easy  access  to  services: 

Encourage  individuals  to  invest  in  the  continuous  upgrading  of  their  knowledge 

and  skills 

Provide  incentives  to  implement  alternative  vehicles 

Develop  a  national  labor  market  information  system 

Establish  local  "one-stop"  points  of  service 

Include,  as  a  component  of  each  state's  quality  assurance  system,  information 
on  provider  performance 

2)  Create  a  strong  partnership  with  the  private  sector: 

Encourage  states  and  localities  to  establish  work  force  investment  boards  that 

have  strong  private  sector  representation 

Support  the  use  of  industry-based  skill  standards 

Support  upgrading  of  incumbent  workers 

Leverage  employer  investment  in  worker  training  by  providing  incentives 

3)  Redefine  federal,  state,  and  local  relationships: 

Enact  legislation  to  consolidate  the  current  myriad  of  federal  programsinto 
block  grants 

Centralize  the  administration  of  the  work  force  investment  programs  into  one 
federal  agency 

Create  a  federal  work  force  investment  board 
Adopt  a  broad  and  consistent  policy  of  granting  timely  waivers 
Provide  state  and  localities  flexibility  in  the  administration  of  work  force  devel- 
opment programs 

Promote  strategic  planning  of  work  force  investment  resources  across  programs 
at  both  the  state  and  local  levels 

4)  Connect  work  force  investment,  education,  and  economic  development  activities 
at  all  levels  within  the  system: 

Include  the  U.S.  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Education,  and  Labor  as  members 

of  the  National  Work  force  Investment  Board 

Include  representation  from  work  force  and  economic  development  agencies  and 

educational  institutions  on  state  and  local  work  force  investment  boards 

Provide  timely  labor  market  information 

Provide  states  and  localities  the  fiexibility  to  work  with  small  and  medium-sized 

firms 

5)  Establish  clear,  simple  and  measurable  outcomes  for  the  system: 
Define  national  outcome  measures 

Allow  states  and  localities  the  option  to  further  define  outcome  measures 

Make  optimum  use  of  U.I.  wage  records  as  well  as  academic  and  occupational 
skill  standards 

Develop  common  definitions,  data  elements  and  reporting  requirements 

Madam  Chairman,  over  the  past  few  years,  Arizona  has  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  move  in  the  direction  the  State  Chairs  Association  reconamends.  In  1993,  Gov- 
ernor Symington  signed  an  Executive  order  creating  the  Governor's  Office  of  Em- 
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ployment  and  Training.  The  mission  of  the  new  office  is  to  "develop  and  implement 
policies  that  combine,  coordinate,  and  leverage  Arizona's  public  resources  and  facili- 
tate linkages  with  private  industry  for  the  oevelopment  of  the  state's  work  force  in 
order  to  compete  in  a  global  environment."  This  office  is  supported  by  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  resources,  including  funds  from  JTPA,  vocational  edu- 
cation.econonuc  development,  and  local  businesses. 

The  Governor  has  aiso  announced  his  intent  to  create  a  Human  Resource  Invest- 
ment Council  this  year  that  would  consolidate  the  current  state  job  training  coordi- 
nating council  and  other  councils  related  to  work  force  development. 

At  the  local  level  the  state  has  supported  the  development  of  "one-stop"  centers 
that  bring  together  local  employment  and  training  resources  to  provide  easilv  acces- 
sible services  to  individuals  and  employers  at  convenient  locations.  While  these  ef- 
forts are  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  the  consolidation  efforts  at  the  state 
and  federal  levels  will  allow  these  efforts  to  expand  and  continue  to  improve  the 
quality  and  availability  of  services. 

In  conclusion,  the  framework  proposed  by  the  State  Chairs  Association  and  the 
experience  in  Arizona  calls  for  significant  systemic  change  in  the  structure,  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  work  force  development  programs  in  this  country.  It  should 
ultimately  result  in  providing  individuals  the  tools  they  need  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  their  economic  and  social  advancement  and  employers  the  means  to  access 
and  train  the  skilled  workers  they  need  to  remain  competitive. 

The  State  Chairs  Association  believes  that  advancing  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
America's  current  and  future  work  force  is  fundamental  to  the  nation's  economic 
competitiveness  today  and  into  the  21st  century.  We  have  proposed  a  framework  for 
restructuring  the  current  fragmented,  system  of  employment  and  training  programs 
into  a  unified  work  force  investment  system  with  the  goal  of  a  competitive  woric 
force  by  investing  in  opportunities  for  life  long  learning.  Responsibility  for  achieving 
this  end  rests  with  government,  education,  business,  labor  and  each  individual — it 
is  a  shared  responsibility. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Chairs  and  the  Arizona  Council  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility to  achieve  these  ends,  and  we  pledge  our  commitment  to  work  with  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration,  along  with  other  key  national  partners,  in  developing 
a  new  national  strategy. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  time  and  attention  to  this  important  issue. 

[Additional  material  may  be  found  in  committee  files.] 

Statement  of  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors 

Madam  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  over  17,500  contractors,  subcontractors,  sup- 
pliers ad  related  companies  of  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors  (ABC),  we 
greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  submit  our  comments  on  S.  143,  The  Job 
Training  Consolidation  Act  of  1995.  This  legislation  would  revamp  the  multitude  of 
Federal  job  training  programs  by  allowing  States  and  localities  the  opportunity  to 
consolidate  resources  and  tailor  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  job  market 
and  employee  pool.  ABC  members  represent  the  majority  of  the  construction  indus- 
try which  believes  in  the  selection  of  bidders  and  performance  of  construction 
prpiects  on  the  basis  of  merit,  without  regard  to  union  or  non-union  status. 

The  need  for  skilled  workers  in  construction  and  other  industries  is  critical  and 
becoming  more  so.  A  major  factor  in  this  crisis  is  the  need  for  workers  well  trfdned 
in  the  use  of  today's  complex  instruments  and  new  materials  as  well  as  in  new 
fields.  However,  there  is  no  shortage  of  unemployed  or  displaced  workers  or  promis- 
ing youths.  The  nation's  qualified  young  people  and  unemployed  personnel  must  be 
equipped  with  the  skills  necessary  to  step  into  these  well-paying  jobs. 

Both  President  Clinton  and  the  104th  Congress  are  in  agreement  that  a  job  train- 
ing program  that  would  consolidate  the  finding  and  efforts  of  over  150  federal  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  may  provide  the  answer.  The  construction  industiy 
accounts  for  7-15%  of  our  gross  national  product  each  year,  and  it  employs  close  to 
5  million  workers.  Approximately  80%  of^  all  construction  workers  have  chosen  not 
to  be  represented  by  a  union.  With  statistics  like  these,  the  open  shop  construction 
industry  should  be  a  major  participant  in  job  training  restructuring. 

Current  GAO  estimates  indicate  that  close  to  $25  oillion  dollars  of  federal  money 
is  being  spent  annually  on  more  than  150  federal  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. Many  of  these  programs  are  narrowly  focused  and  target  only  certain  classes 
of  individuals.  While  each  program  was  undoubtedly  implemented  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  a  more  coherent,  consolidated  program  would  likely  be  simpler  for  the 
client  while  saving  billions  of  dollars  for  the  taxpayer. 

Mere  elimination  of  selected  programs  does  not  appear  to  be  a  workable  alter- 
native. The  decision  of  which  programs  are  to  be  cut  is  virtually  always  painful,  and 
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cutting  even  small  or  redundant  programs  can  be  politically  diflicult.  Another  alter- 
native, creation  of  "one-stop"  career  centers,  alleviates  some  of  the  burden  on  indi- 
viduals who  would  otherwise  have  to  go  several  places  to  learn  which  programs  are 
available  to  them.  However,  unless  the  proposals  advocating  "one-stop  centers,  in- 
clude the  element  of  consolidation,  they  will  not  go  far  toward  eliminating  the  nega- 
tive aspects  of  retaining  so  many  specialized  programs. 

Consolidation,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  necessary  factor  in  S.  143,  maximizes 
savings  by  combining  the  resources  of  categorical  programs.  A  complimentary  sav- 
ings can  be  found  in  utilizing  privatized  job  training  programs  like  Associated  Build- 
ers and  Contractors*  Wheels  of  Learning.  ABC's  craft  training  program,  the  Wheels 
of  Learning,  is  an  example  of  streamlined  job  training  at  its  fmest.  ABC's  program 
delivers  comprehensive,  Department  of  Labor  approved  training  in  17  oifierent 
crafts.  Because  this  training  is  standardized  and  nationally  recognized  for  its  excel- 
lence, it  is  portable — from  jobsite  to  iobsite,  or  across  the  country.  ABC's  training 
program  is  a  state  of  the  art  model  lor  the  construction  industry  and  other  indus- 
tries. 

Wheels  of  Learning  was  created  when  the  Construction  Education  Foundation, 
the  educational  afliliate  of  ABC  joined  with  16  of  the  country's  lai^est  construction 
contractors  in  1991  to  pool  their  resources  and  vast  training  experience  to  develop 
standardized  curricula.  The  Wheels  of  Learning  manuals,  which  contain  over 
250,000  pages  of  state-of-the-art  instructional  material  in  separate  modules,  are  in- 
tended for  industry-wide  use.  With  the  industry's  investment  in  the  standardized 
curricula,  employees  now  receive  the  benefit  of  training  that  is  portable  and  nation- 
allv  recognized.  In  addition,  training  is  now  more  aflbrdable  for  employers  to  pro- 
vide. Because  of  the  unique  modular  concept,  employees  can  be  cross-trained  in  not 
only  skills  within  a  single  craft  but  from  other  crafls  as  well,  greatlv  enhancing 
their  own  value  to  their  employers.  (A  map  has  been  appended  which  illustrates  the 
widespread  nature  of  ABC's  standardized  craft  training  and  emphasizes  the  appro- 
priateness of  increased  opportunities  for  the  Wheels  of  Learning  program  and  open 
shop  apprenticeship  in  any  job  training  and  education  legislation.) 

AJBC  believes  that  Job  Training  Consolidation  should  take  place  in  the  same  spirit 
as  the  creation  of  the  Wheels  of  Learning  program.  Resources  must  be  pooled  and 
first-quality  training  must  be  provided  in  Tields  in  which  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
emplovment.  Private  programs,  already  in  place  that  meet  standardized  criteria 
should  be  utilized  as  an  available  resource  in  the  restructuring. 

By  including  privatized  job  training  programs  at  the  foreiront  of  a  new  federal 
program.  Congress  can  accomplish  several  of  its  job  training  goals  at  once.  A  federal 
program  that  channels  individuals  through  job  centers  and  into  private  training  pro- 
grams would  provide  an  economical  and  effective  route  to  increased  employment. 
ABC  believes  tnat  there  are  three  critical  elements  to  such  a  structure: 

Central  Location  for  Client  Convenience 


Realization  of  Community  National  Standards  for 

Training  Needs  Entry  Into  Program 

First  of  all,  serve  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Give  them  a  central  location  where 
they  can  go  to  find  out  what  jobs  are  out  there  that  they  can  train  for.  Second,  meet 
the  training  needs  of  the  locality.  Substantial  savings  can  be  realized  by  paring 
down  training  to  the  jobs  actually  available  in  an  area.  This  does  not  interfere  with 
a  worker's  choice  to  train  for  another  job  in  another  locality  or  for  a  trained  worker 
to  take  his  skills  to  another  locality  where  employment  in  the  same  industry  is 
available.  Third,  meet  national  needs.  Job  training  programs  that  do  not  meet  cer- 
tain standards  of  effective  training  and  of  actual  employment  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  program  or  receive  funds  tlm>ugh  it. 
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One  problem  that  could  arise  in  a  consolidated  program  is  an  overwhelming  pref- 
erence among  individual  participants  for  training  in  certain  industries.  While  ABC 
is  confident  that  a  substantial  number  of  applicants  would  want  to  train  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  we  believe  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  more  aggres- 
sively steering  individuals  toward  fields  in  which  local  jobs  actually  exist.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember,  for  example,  that  not  every  applicant  who  wants  to  attend 
medical  school  and  is  qualified  can  obtain  a  spot  in  the  class.  There  are  a  set  num- 
ber of  spots  in  every  medical  school  class  and  once  those  are  filled  the  applicant 
must  eitner  try  a  different  locality,  wait  another  year,  or  pursue  a  different  career 
path. 

A  comparable  system  could  be  put  into  place  for  job  training.  At  least  for  those 
students  enrolling  in  job  training  using  federal  money,  the  number  of  available  slots 
in  a  given  field  should  be  based  upon  the  number  of  actual  jobs  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  that  individual  once  trained.  As  an  example,  perhaps  Industry  A  can  show 
that  if  100  individuals  come  to  the  center  to  enroll  in  some  training  program.  Indus- 
try A  can  place  60  of  them,  whereas  Industry  B  can  only  place  25.  In  that  case, 
even  if  50  of  the  100  individuals  would  prefer  to  train  in  Industry  B,  only  25  of  them 
may  use  federal  monies  to  do  so.  Spending  federal  money  to  train  individuals  who 
are  then  still  unable  to  obtain  employment  despite  successful  completion  of  a  pro- 
gram is  a  mistake  that  has  been  made  before  and  should  be  avoided  under  a  new, 
coherent  system. 

The  savings  to  the  government  of  implementing  this  type  of  structure  would  be 
substantial.  A  critical  element  of  job  training  restructuring  must  be  recycling  these 
savings  into  the  program.  A  tax  credit  or  grant  to  providers  of  private  training 
would  do  much  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  program  by  assuring  the  availability 
of  superior  trainers,  materials,  and  facilities.  Additionally,  the  savings  could  be  used 
to  encourage  industry  hiring  of  trainees. 

No  matter  what  system  is  put  into  place,  there  are  certain  universal  factors  whidi 
ABC  believes  must  be  emphasized: 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDUSTRY  CONTROL 

In  order  to  be  successful,  the  job  training  program  must  be  a  partnership  among 
those  in  the  industry,  the  government,  the  education  community  and  American 
workers,  assuring  that  priorities  are  set  by  those  who  will  be  making  future  hiring 
decisions.  ABC  has  met  these  challenges  with  the  standardized  craft  training  pro- 
gram, and  believes  it  should  be  a  model  for  construction  and  other  industries  to  fol- 
low. 

Private  sector  training  programs  already  in  place  such  as  ABC's,  should  be  sup- 

fiorted  and  encouraged  as  a  natural  compliment  to  a  consolidated  federal  program, 
n  keeping  with  this,  bureaucratic  barriers  to  innovative  training  programs  should 
be  removed,  and  industry  should  receive  fair  representation  on  state  and  federal 
boards  that  approve  training  programs.  Because  the  true  purpose  of  employment 
and  training  programs  is  to  equip  workers  with  the  skills  they  need  to  move  into 
industry  jobs,  industry  led  boards  should  have  a  strong  voice  in  designing  the  pro- 
grams. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  ELEMENTS 

Any  program  implemented  by  the  104th  Congress  should  include  elements  at  both 
the  federal  and  state  level.  While  the  federal  government  should  provide  a  core  of 
resources  and  guidance,  primary  responsibility  for  iob  training  should  lie  with  the 
states.  This  structure  exploits  the  strengths  at  eacn  level.  Federal  uniformity  and 
standards  will  lend  credibility  and  portability  to  the  program  while  states  will  have 
the  flexibility  to  design  employment  and  training  programs  that  meet  local  needs. 

The  principles  of  ABC's  program  could  also  be  used  as  a  guide  as  Congress  ad- 
dresses the  consolidation  of  Federal  programs.  The  public-private  partnerships  will 
require  common,industiy-developed  standards  for  their  practical  success.  Such 
standards  would  simplify  administration  of  the  training  programs  and  maximize 
portability. 

At  the  state  and  local  level,  the  specifics  of  the  job  training  programs  can  be  ham- 
mered out.  Time  and  resources  will  not  be  wasted  providing  individuals  with  skills 
irrelevant  to  the  local  job  market.  Savings  on  administrative  costs  should  go,  in  at 
least  some  part,  to  the  providers  of  private  training  for  the  purchase  of  superior 
teaching  materials,  enhancing  the  recognizable  quality  of  the  program.  Additionally, 
successful  students  of  job  training  should  receive  some  sort  of  industry  credentials, 
providing  both  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  a  nationally  recognizable  standard 
of  competency. 
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INCENTIVES  TO  TRAIN 

To  insure  that  achievement  of  these  goals  is  not  undulv  burdensome  on  busi- 
nesses, private  participation  in  job  training  should  receive  federal  support.  For  ex- 
ample, School-to-Work  type  programs,  which  may  be  industry's  best  opportunity  to 
get  out  from  under  the  skilled  worker  shortage,  could  be  enhanced  by  an  employer 
tax  credit  for  hiring  a  school-to- work  student.  This  would  make  an  employer's  deci- 
sion to  hire  an  untrained  worker  economically  viable. 

Profit  margins,  in  the  construction  industry  in  particular,  are  extremely  slim. 
When  companies  are  down  to  the  wire,  trying  to  get  a  project  built,  and  cuts  have 
to  be  made,  training  is  often  one  of  the  first  costs  to  be  cut.  Federal  incentives  to 
train  would  encourage  companies  to  continue  this  investment  in  their  future.  Em- 
ployers would  gain  an  increased  skilled  worker  base  and  emplovees  would  gain  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  valuable  industry  training.  Therefore,  federal  monies  applied 
as  incentives  to  job  training  would  be  creating  actual  job  opportunities  for  people 
rather  than  generating  more  programs  that  may  or  may  not  result  in  emplojnment. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  104th  Congress  will  wrestle  with  the  many  ap- 
proaches to  coherent  job  training.  However,  certain  themes  must  dominate  the  de- 
bate. First,  broad,  sweeping  consolidation  of  existing  programs  seems  to  be  the  most 
economically  and  politically  feasible — eliminating  the  problems  of  cutting  certain 
sensitive  programs  and  proving  the  greatest  savings.  Second,  states  and  localities 
should  be  allowed  the  maximum  fiexibility  to  implement  the  program  so  that  the 
local  job  markets  are  best  served.  And,  finally.  Congress  should  not  lose  si^t  of  the 
ultimate  goal  of  any  job  training  program — future  employment  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. Industry  must  play  a  pivotal  role  in  the  changes  that  take  place,  and  we 
would  Uke  ABC's  Wheels  of  Learning  to  be  the  standard  for  the  construction  indus- 
try. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Debra  R.  Bowland 

I  would  like  to  tb«nk  Senator  Nancy  Kassebaim  for  ioviting 
testimony  on  Ohio's  views  of  consolidation  of  prograaw  in 
eaploynent  and  training.  Senator «  I  ^tplaud  your  aim  of  seeking 
coB^ireliensive  overhaul  of  the  Federal  eeployBsnt  and  training 
systen,  and  your  goal  of  allowing  states  and  localities  the 
opportunity  to  coabine  resources  and  tailor  programs  to  aeet  the 
needs  of  our  customers  —  esployers  and  Anerican  workers. 

My  renarks  today  are  based  on  ay  experience  -  and  ey 
eiQMrience  ccsiee  f  ron  having  spent  aloost  twenty  years  in  the 
eeployaent  and  training  arena. 

Most  recently,  I  have  had  the  tremendous  opportunity  to 
serve  as  a  aesiber  of  the  cabinet  in  Governor  George  v. 
Voinovich's  administration  as  the  Administrator  of  Ohio's  Bureau 
of  X^>loynent  Services.   Zn  that  capacity  I  an  responsible  for 

administration  of  unemployment  insurance,  employment  service, 
programs  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  labor  market 
information.  The  Ohio  Biireau  of  BBQ>loyment  Services  also  is  the 
agency  which  coordinates  and  staffs  the  Governor's  Human  Resource 
Investment  Council. 

My  experience  in  Ohio,  working  for  a  Governor  who  has  an 
incredible  vision  for  saq>loyment  and  training,  has  shaped  many  of 
the  opinions  that  I  will  share  with  you  today.   Bo  you  can 
understand  my  viewpoint,  I  would  like  you  to  know  scasething  about 
Ohio's  employment  and  training  system  and  a  few  of  the 
progressive  and  unique  initiatives  in  which  we  are  involved. 

As  you  may  know,  Ohio  is  a  large  and  complex  etate  with 
neerly  eleven  million  citizens  living  in  a  variety  of  cososunities 
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tbat  raage  from  faraa  and  rural  areas  to  anall  and  Badiuni  alse 
towns  to  large  aetropolitan  areas.  0BB8  serves  over  600,000  Ohio 
worker's  and  over  215,000  eaployers  each  year.  We  provide  incone 
maintenance  during  transition  from  one  job  to  the  next,  and  job 
training,  and  labor  market  information.   But  one  of  our  top 
priority  programs  is  job  matching  based  on  skills,  between 
workers  seeking  jobs  and  an^loyers  seeking  workers.   Job  matching 
has  steadily  risen  in  importance  as  we  have  developed  our 
workforce  developnant  system.  We  have  found  that  it  is  integral 
to  every  other  part  of  our  evolving  state  system. 

It  is  our  belief  that  putting  people  to  work  is  the 
centerpiece  of  our  programs  —  programs  of  job  training,  welfare 
reform,  the  placement  of  unemployment  insurance  claimants,  and  in 
our  public  labor  market  exchange.  Ohio's  econosiy  has  been 
through  some  dramatic  shifts  in  the  past  decade,  creating  many 
and  diverse  demands  on  the  employment  and  training  ccamunity. 
Ohio  has  risen  to  the  challenge  to  satisfy  those  demands. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  George  V.  Voinovich,  Ohio 
has  made  significant  strides  in  addressing  Ohio's  aaiployment  and 
training  needs.  One  of  bis  first  actions  was  to  evaluate  Ohio's 
current  workforce  development  programs.   That  first  report, 
Wiadowa  of  Opportanltj,   found  that  there  was  little  coordination 
among  the  nearly  $1  billion  allocated  to  our  15  state  agencies 
responsible  for  51  workforce  developnent  programs. 

Governor  Voinovich  established  Ohio's  Governor's  Buman 
Resource  Investment  Council  in  the  summer  of  1993;  it  is  one  of 
nine  such  councils  certified  by  USDOL  in  the  country.   The  GHRIC, 
at  the  Governor's  direction,  has  worked  to  unify  Ohio's  workforce 
development  strategies. 
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Iba  6HRIC  haa  r*c«iv«d  dirsctioD  from  th«  Covvmor  to  cr««t« 
a  bi9h  performance  workforce  to  enable  all  Ohioans  to  maxinise 
their  aelf-aof ficiency  and  to  provide  Ohio  adoployera  with  the 
workforce  they  need  to  cooipete  in  a  global  econony.  Governor 

Voinovich'a  viaion  includes  a  continuous  system  of  lifelong 
learning  which  moves  individuals  into  the  workforce  to  gain  work 
experience  as  early  as  possible  —  a  seamless  system  that 
connects  elementary  and  secondary  school -based  learning,  post 
secondary,  adult  and  work-based  training  with  job  placement  and 
economic  development.  Through  the  leadership  of  Patricia  Clench, 
chair  of  the  GHRIC,  our  Governor's  emphasis  has  been  to  establish 
and  nurture  a  strong  partnership  between  the  state  and  local 
govamment  entities  to  implement  this  agenda. 

Our  road  map  is  a  document  entitled  Jobm:   Ohio 'a  Fataxm» 
The  6HRIC  has  been  charged  by  the  Governor  with  the 
implementation  of  Jobm:   Ohio's  Future,  to  adviae  the  Governor  and 
the  public  of  human  resource  investment  needs  and  to  recommend 
ways  to  meet  those  needs  while  maximizing  available  funds  and 
avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

My  belief  that  %ie  must  see  the  %rorkforce  development  system 
as  a  whole  is  the  underpixming  of  my  discussion  with  you  today. 
Jobm:   Oblo's  JUtuxw  outlines  a  comprehensive  employment  and 
training  ayatem  —  we  believe  that  we  cannot  look  at  any  one 
piece  of  our  workforce  development  system  in  isolation. 

Our  blueprint  has  three  primary  goals.  Our  first  goal  is  to 
naJce  Ohio  buaineaaes  more  competitive  In  the  global  market  place. 
This  must  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  who  work  in  the 

employment  and  training  arena.   All  our  efforts  are  futile  if  we 
have  no  jobs  for  folks  who  receive  training  in  our  aystema,  who 
are  looking  for  trays  to  leave  governmental  systems  such  as 
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trelfare  or  unemployneat  insurance/  or  who  are  aaelcing  to  change 
jobs. 

Our  second  goal  is  to  ensure  that  all  Ohioans   —  today's 
workers   and  the  youth  who  will  be  toaorrow's  workers   —  achieve 
the  skills  and  abilities  they  need  to  succeed  in  a  high 
performance  workplace.     To  achieve  this,  ve  have  a  state  systaa 
franevork  for  school-to-vork,  educational  reform  efforts,  our 
basic  skills  prograaW/  our  hi^  perfomance  workplace  efforts, 
and  our  efforts  to  consolidate  and  coordinate  workforce  training 
programs  through  Ohio's  one  stop  shops. 

Our  third  goal  is  to  help  all  Ohioans  and  their 
families  become  self-sufficient.     This  goal  focuses  on  moving 
Ohioans  fron  welfare  to  i#ork,  and  on  the  removal  of  major 
barriers  to  employment  and  self  sufficiency  for  Ohio's  workers 
and  their  families. 

Ohio's  efforts  are  strongly  customar-oriented.  Within  Jobs; 
Ob2.o'a  Futarm   are  a  number  of  customer- centered  strategies,  two 
of  which  I  trould  like  to  highlight  today:  Customer  Service 
Centers,  Ohio's  one-stop  employment  and  training  centers;  and 
Ohio  Job  Net,  which  ie  a  unique  skill-based  job  matching  system 

that  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Ohio  is  one  of  leas  than  a  handful  of  states  that  actively 
promoted  the  development  of  one-stop  service  delivery  for 
eiqiloyment  and  training  programs  before  one-stop  became  a 
national  initiative. 

Since  1990,  Ohio  has  been  transforming  our  local  employment 
security  offices  into  CuBtaa«r  Service  Centers.  Customer  Service 
Centers  are  designed  as  a  single  site  that  offers  a  central  core 
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of  lnt*gratKl  «q>loyn»nt  and  training  aarvicsB  and  intagrataa  or 
CO- locates  with  as  many  other  eaploynent  and  training  aervices 
and  other  conmunity  aervicea  as  poaeibla. 

Currently,  Ohio's  Cuatoaier  Service  Center  core  prograiaa 
include  dia located  worker  prograns,  Employnent  Service  prograaa, 
Veteran's  Baploynent  Service  prograBs,  Title  II  of  JTPA,  JOBS, 
Vocational  Education ,  Adult  Basic  and  Literacy  Education  and  tvo- 
year  colleges.  Other  prograna  which  are  included  as  a  reault  of 
local  planning  include  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  School-to-Work, 
Economic  Developaient,  Baall  Buaineas  Development/  County 
Veterans,  Legal  Services  and  other  aupport  programs  such  aa  child 
care,  tranaportation  and  houaing  aaaiatance. 

Key  featurea  in  our  Cuatomer  Service  Centera  include 
integrated  intake  for  multiple  programs,  information  sharing 

between  programs,  phyaical  space  designed  for  enhanced  cuatoaer 
aervice  including  a  Kidapace,  expanded  self-service  altemativea 
auch  aa  Career  Centera,  and  the  uae  of  cuatoaer  satisfaction 
aurveys  to  ensure  that  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of  our  customers. 
Ohio  will  have  sixteen  Custaeer  Service  Centers  operational  by 
the  end  of  1995  and  we  are  currently  %K>rking  with  our  local 
employment  and  training  partners  to  further  develop  Ohio's  one- 
stop  vision. 

Ohio  Job  Net,  our  new  automated,  akillHaaaed,  job  matching 
aystem  is  a  key  component  in  our  one-atop  Cuatoaer  Service 
Centers.   The  system  is  deeigned  to  promote  full  aaiployment  in 
Ohio  by  offering  direct,  easy  access  to  the  best  possible 
information  about  labor  market  activity  and  especially  about 
available  workers  and  job  {^iportiinitiee. 
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Th«  »OBt  unique  feature  of  Ohio  Job  Net  is  that  it  Batche* 
worker*  and  enployerB  baeed  on  BkillB  inatead  of  job  title.   ThiB 
creates  expanded  opportunities  for  job  saelcers  to  capitalize  on 
all  of  their  Marketable  Bkilla.   It  provides  employers  with 
applicants  that  aore  accurately  match  their  criteria  for  hiring. 

It  is  our  intent  that  Ohio  Job  Met  will  ultimately  provide  a 
statewide  network  for  use  by  all  enployaent  and  training 
providers.   This  will  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to  target 
specific  training  needed  by  individual  workers/  serve  as  a 

certification  tool  for  occupational  standards ,  put  Ohioana  to 
work,  and  find  qualified  workers  for  Ohio's  ea^loyers. 

Ohio  is  currently  developing  Phaae  2  of  Ohio  Job  Met  which 
will  Bake  it  available  in  self-service  kiosks  in  a  variety  of 
locations  and  will  enable  applicants  to  register  and  eiQ>loyers  to 
input  job  orders  directly  and  for  both  to  detezmine  if  there  is  a 
'Batch*  without  the  assistance  of  a  staff  person. 

Ilkat  has  oar  asperiaaoe  shorn  usf  As  you  can  see,  Ohio  is 
Baking  soom  inportant  strides  in  improving  our  service  to 
customers.  However,  our  progress  frequently  has  been  iaipeded, 
rather  than  supported,  by  the  existing  Federal  structure.  Ne 
need  Federal  legislation  to  enable  states  and  IfXJalities  to  meet 
employer  and  worker  needs.  That  legislation  Bust  achieve  a 
coaprehensive  overhaul,  and  allow  states  and  localities  the 
opportunity  to  coabine  resources  and  tailor  programs  to  meet 
cxirrent  needs.   'Coaprehensive*  is  a  key  word  for  usi  our 
enployBent  and  training  aystem  must  be  viewed  as  a  spectruB  that 
includes  not  only  training,  but  a  whole  range  of  services 
designed  to  promite  getting  individuals  in  an  optimal  work 
setting . 
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Aa  part  of  thm  ovarhaal,  we  aurt  staplify  the  ayatam  and 
iaprove  adBiniatratlva  afflciancy.  We  need  the  £lazibility  to 
tailor  aerviceB  to  cuatoaer  needs,  we  aust  ensure 
accountability/  requiring  the  highest  standards  of  perforaanoe. 
And  finally,  prograas  must  be  iiqplaaMnted  which  promote  the 
dignity  of  work. 

Hov  can  ve  achiave  these  goalsT 

First/  the  nuabar  of  prograas  must  be  reduced.  Legislation 
is  required  to  consolidate  prograas  to  eliainate  fragaentation. 

Second,  funding  aust  be  siapllfied  in  a  way  that  provides 
flexibility  to  statee.  Reducing  the  rules  that  apply  to  fund  use 
is  a  kay  first  step.   Biaply  consolidating  prograas  will  not  be 
enough.   Do  not  allow  multiple  or  categorical  prograas  to  reaain 
while  funding  is  aggregated.  To  do  so  would  neither  sisqplify  the 
systea,  nor  provide  the  kind  of  efficiency  that  allows  us  to 
aaziaize  the  use  of  resources. 

Ohio  recoananda  flexible  block  grants  to  the  states  which 
create  a  systea  that  includes  enploynent/  tfork  attactaaent, 
training  for  high  skilled  jobs,  and  econoaic  developoMnt.  States 
and  localities  aust  have  the  ability  to  design  and  ijq>leBent  a 
broad  range  of  services  unique  to  the  labor  aarkat  needs  of  their 
coaDnmities .  The  grants  would  be  financed  froa  funds  of 
consolidated  Federal  programs,  and  the  Governor  would  oversee  the 
grants  as  he  or  she  sees  appropriate.   Governors  would  ensure 
strong  private  sector  and  labor  organization  participation,  and 

support  local  and  state  agencies  responsible  for  servioe  delivery 
within  autually  negotiated  fraaeworks  between  the  state  and  local 
elected  officials. 
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The  syBtcn  ahould  b»   stat*  based  and  daaignad  to  naat  local 
needs «  and  delivered  vith  a  franework  negotiated  between  state 
and  local  partners,  m»   in  the  case  in  Ohio  and  ita  "one  atop 
ayateB. *  States  and  localities  ahould  have  the  ability  to 
flexibly  design  a  aystan  that  reflects  atatewida  and  local  labor 
market  needs.   Services  ehould  be  cxinprehensive  and  easy  to  find 
and  be  designed  ao  that  people  can  aove  easily  aaong  and  between 
programs  —  and  between  programs  and  ths  world  of  work. 

Bmployers  and  workers  must  both  be  considered  as  custoMrs 
of  the  workforce  developoMnt  system.  The  syatam  both  provides 
qxialified  eaployees  to  employers,  and  belpa  with  plaoanant  in 
jobs  (and  training  if  the  worker  ia  not  ifork  ready)  for  job 
seekers.  I  think  our  syatams  ahould  seek  and  use  customer  input 
and  feedback  about  custOBar  aatiaf action. 


Any  new  legialation  ahould  foater  partnerahipa .  Ohio's 
workforce  development  ayatem  involves  a  number  of  partners.  We 
are  committed  in  Ohio  to  build  a  public/private  governance 
structure  at  local  levels.  Our  vision  ia  that  structure  is 
independent  of  delivery  responsibility,  ao  it  can  objectively  and 
strongly  address  looal  needs.  Me  are  working  with  Private 

Industry  Councils,  veterans'  organizations,  Job  Service  liqployer 
Committees,  staff  of  partner  agencies  and  local  officials  to 
create  partnerships.  Ohio  would  like  to  see  legislation  that  , 
fosters  collaboration,  not  competition,  in  design  and  program 
operation.  We  support  service  delivery  within  mutually 
negotiated  frameworks  and  want  legislation  that  enables  that 
without  prescribing  how  it  is  done. 

Ohio  believes  that  there  should  be  ttio  primary  grants  -  a 
training  grant   which  consolidates  all  training  programs 
(sBiphasizing  high  skills  developoent  and  work  attachment)  and  an 
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ei^loyment  grant   vhlch  oonsolidatea  enployaent  prograas 
(Miphasizing  job  placanant,  expanded  labor  market  isforaatioB, 
unanployaent  insurance  adMinistration  and  econoaic  developaent ) . 
ThiB  allows  a  Governor  to  include  eaploynent,  training,  job 
placeaent,  uneaqployaent  insurance  and  eoononic  developaant  in  a 
unified  state  systea. 

niere  should  be  universal  access  for  the  entire  labor  force 
to  employaent  programs  supported  by  the  enploynent  grant. 
Eligibility  for  training  programs  supported  by  the  training  grant 
should  be  based  on  need.  Coanon  eligibility  and  cannon  intake  and 
evaluation  neasnres  should  be  in  place  for  all  custosMrs  of  the 
system.  Most  important,  ve  need  to  take  the  govemnent 
bureaucracy  and  red  tape  out  of  government  and  make  it  a  si^la 

system. 

Funding  for  the  training  grant  would  be  achieved  through 

consolidation  of  current  federal  training  programs.  There  must 
be  adequate  fimds  to  provide  service.   I  an  a  strong  Si4)porter  of 
the  oonsolidation  of  job  training  programs.   Senator  Kassebaum,  I 
believe  your  assessment  is  accurate:  there  are  too  many 
programs/  too  much  duplication ,  and  not  enou^  accountability. 

Training  should  be  besed  on  voluntary ,  industry  based  skills 
standards  which  are  portable  for  the  worker.  Skills  standards 
allow  businesses  to  employ  workers  with  advanced  skills  and  allow 
workers  to  depict  their  skills  anywhere  in  the  state. 

under  the  ddLreotion  of  Governor  Voinovich,  Ohio  is  currently 
developing  a  statewide  credentialing  systsm  to  certify  the  skills 
of  individuals  as  they  progress  through  metalworking  training. 
We  will  assure  quality  of  training  provided  by  educational 
service  providers  in  Ohio,  and  are  developing  a  state  process  for 
an  improved  regional  labor  market  information  system  to  match 
skills  to  labor  demand  across  the  entire  Great  Lakes  Region. 
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Ohio  is  on  the  "cutting  edge"  in  aatalworking  at  Morton 
Manufacturing,  a  oonyany  of  260  ■aployftaa  in  Poatoria,  Ohio. 
Morton  realisad  that  ita  continued  growth  depended  on  its  ability 
to  develop  a  workforce  of  hi^ly  ikilled  machisiets.  They  have 
been  endorsed  as  the  nation's  first  pilot  project  for  the 

national  skilla  standards.   By  February  1995,  eaaployees  will 
begin  training  to  ensure  they  can  aeet  the  new  ■etalvorking 
standards .  We  expect  f omal  credentialing  of  Norton  eiq>loyees  in 
July  1995.   Because  of  our  interest  in  coordinating  all  22  of  the 
national  skills  standards,  we  are  focusing  on  a  aiultiple  project 
approach  to  skills  standards  inpleinentation .   This  makes  Ohio 
unique  among  states  in  the  U.S. 

Individuals  must  be  encouraged  to  proactively  invest  in 
their  own  training  and  job  security.   Z  believe  tre  should  eiqplore 
vouchers  or  a  tax  deferred  saving  vehicle  for  work-  or  career- 
related  training  expenses  to  encourage  personal  responsibility  in 
training.  Ohio  has  made  individual  purchaee  of  training  for 
dislocated  workers  tax-advantaged  through  use  of  a  state  incone 
tax  credit. 

Funds  should  be  provided  to  states  to  experiment  with 
innovative  new  program  ideas  such  as  vouchers  to  find  out  whether 
they  have  a  place  in  a  governmental  employment  and  training 
system.   Red  tape  and  monitoring  fros  the  federal  government 
should  be  eliminated  in  these  experimental  pilot  projects. 

Funding  for  the  eaploynent  grant   would  be  achieved  through 
maintaining  the  historic  and  extremely  important  linkage  between 
unemployment  insurance  and  current  federal  employment  programs. 
Bmployment  service  programs  long  have  been  a  crucial  partner  of 

the  unemployment  insurance  system  by  providing  a  labor  exchange 
function  to  ensure  that  unemployment  claimants  are  actively 
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•••king  work  and  Are  re-eatering  the  work  fore*  at  the  •arli««t 
po*«ibl«  point  to  ensur*  that  •q>Ioyer  taxos  are  as  low  •• 
posaibla. 

This  labor  exchange  function  is  also  the  vehicle  through 
which  all  job  ready  individuals  (including  those  idio  have 
caapleted  training  or  retraining)  can  readily  gain  acoess  to 
available  jobs.  Job  develo[aant  is  a  key  coaponent  to  the  labor 
exchange  process  and  aust  roeiain  strong  for  any  eoaprebenslve 
enployaant  and  training  eysten  to  achieve  success.  Beployment 
prograas  are  currently  the  broker  of  good  labor  narket 
infomation  for  both  •■ployers  and  workers.  Bif>loyBent  prograns 
should  include  assessaent,  counseling,  job  search  assiatanoe,  and 
placMsnt  —  aerviees  that  have  been  shown  to  be  the  aost 
effective  in  getting  individuals  back  to  work  quickly. 

The  labor  exchange  function  nust  be  able  to  provide 
employers  with  qualified  eaployees.   I  think  you  will  find  that 
ei^loyers,  the  taxpayers  %fho  pay  for  the  current  Dnemployaent 
Insurance  syston  and  the  Bqploynent  Service,  value  the  syabiotic 
relationship  between  DneaployBent  Insurance  and  the  Sxployaent 
torvioe  and  will  fight  to  maintain  it.  Ohio  strongly  advocates 
aaintaining  this  prograamatic  bond. 

Ohio  has  a  proposal  for  enploynent  prograaa  that  addresses 
soae  of  the  saae  objectives  that  «re  hope  to  achieve  with  the 
consolidation  of  training  prograaa  —  flexible  funding  and 
efficient  prograa  adainiatration,  and  lees  need  for  federal 
oversight. 

Ohio  proposes  that  the  eapioyaent  grant   be  a  block   grant 
that  will  autonatically  return  a  miniaua  of  80%  of  the  PUTA 
dollars  paid  by  the  eaployers  of  any  given  atate  that  are  now 
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d*Bigiuit«d  for  program  adBinistration.  Ohio's  propoaal  will 
provide  atatas  vith  adequate  funding  for  oa^ioyBient  prograaa 
wbicb  they  do  not  now  enjoy  and  vill  provide  greater  flexibility 
for  atates  in  the  use  of  those  dollars  to  design  a  progran 
structure  to  neet  the  needs  of  the  states.  This  can  be  done 
without  the  need  for  any  additional  revenue  generation,  and  it 
can  be  done  without  the  need  to  extend  the  0.2%  surtax  now  levied 
on  eaployers. 

Governors  would  be  required  to  ensure  linkage  between  the 
employBient  grant  and  the  training  grant.  This  linkage  would 
provide  for  the  evergrowing  Ix^ortance  of  job  placenent  for 
persons  work-ready  after  being  trained  in  the  training  grant,  and 
provide  that  persons  profiled  front  the  eo^loynent  grant  and  found 
not  work-ready  are  referred  to  training.  Both  are  integral 
linkages  in  a  unified  workforce  developaient  sys^an. 

The  labor  market  information  systea  must  be  the  heart  of 
workforce  development  in  the  state.  Clearly,  labor  market 
information  is  critical  to  the  success  of  our  employment  and 
training  programs,  espmcially  when  we  want  to  esiphasize 
individual  customer  choice.  After  many  years  of  Federal  neglect, 
labor  market  information  recently  has  received  new  attention  and 
funding.   I  urge  Congress  to  continue  this  attention,  and  to 
encourage  the  Department  of  Labor's  statistical  programs  to 
expand  their  attention  to  state  and  local  information  (especially 
occupational  employment  and  wage  data).  Relatively  small 
investments  will  produce  better  service  delivery  to  employers  and 
job  seekers,  regardless  of  the  type  of  service  these  customers 
seek. 

Legislation  must  recognize  that  we  need  to  utilize  funding 
for  information  system  development  to  achieve  administrative 
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efficiency  which  requires  technology  invettaents.   It  wist 
recognize  that  dollars  nuet  be  used  for  infrastructure  like 
buildings,  comunications ,  and  data  processing.   Reaove  Units  on 
space  uee  that  coxse  from  the  Reed  Act,  and  lisiits  on 
adninistrative  spending.  Me  cannot  devote  scarce  resources  to 
direct  cnatoner  service  if  we  are  directed  to  follow  arcane  rules 
that  mandate  unnecessary  administrative  e3q>ense. 

As  we  nove  to  change  the  structure  of  our  eoiploynent  and 
trainini?  s.vstea.  tfe  aust  huiJd  Jlo  .BrxYuicvtahJJJiy.  Sit^  Jrf*  cf 

strong  advocate  for  the  accountability  of  programs.  The  system 
should  be  guided  by  a  snail  set  of  clear  and  readily  aeasurable 
outoones  that  are  defined  by  the  Federal  level  and  are  added  to 
by  the  state  or  local  levels  based  on  custoner  needs.  Svaluation 
measures  should  be  in  place  at  every  level. 

At  the  national  level,  Congress  should  set  labor  aarket 
outcome  measures  for  the  system  such  as  placesMnt,  wage  rates, 
and  employment  retention.  They  should  require  a  return  on 
investaent  study.  These  types  of  measures  coupled  with  an 
effective  sanction  policy  will  ensure  the  accountability  of  the 
systea  without  micro-aanagaaent . 

Many  JTPA  prograas  in  Ohio  have  developed  'return  on 
investment'  formulas  in  order  to  show  their  local  elected 
officials  that  there  is  a  positive  dollar  iapact  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  JTPA  training.   These  formulas  generally  look  at  pre-and 
post-program  earnings,  reduction  in  welfare  costs,  and  increased 
FICA  payaents.   Several  of  the  calculations  go  farther  and 
include  other  cost  savings  and  tax  payaent  increases.   Local 
partnerships  in  Ohio  have  indicated  to  the  Governor  that  this 
method  might  be  used  to  analyze  other  prograas  in  our  workforce 
development  system. 
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Sanator  Kasaebaun,  I  applaud  your  focus  on  the  need  for 

■trong  progran  parfozaance  naasures.  Ne  ainply  cannot  afford  to 

continue  to  fund  programs  if  we  cannot  be  assured  of  their 
effectiveness.  Ai  the  Congress  considers  a  new  structure  for  the 
delivery  of  eoiploynant  and  training  prograaa,  there  is  clearly  a 
federal  role  for  the  developnant  of  broad  program  outcoaes  and 
standards.   However,  to  ensure  adequate  flexibility  for  state 
program  design  and  inplenentation;  states  should  be  given  the 
role  of  developing  more  specific  program  neasuree  that  correspond 
with  the  egBploynent  and  training  structure  that  best  fits  their 
state. 

Legislation  should  require  only  one  evaluation  or  'report 
card'  for  all  programs.   Simplicity  is  called  for  here. 
Standards  must  be  simple  and  understandable.  States  and  the 
Federal  government  should  provide  public  performance  outcooe 
information,  widely  accessible  and  understandable  to  the  general 
public  and  our  customers,  through  the  labor  market  infoznation 
system. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  wonderful  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  Ohio '  s  views  on  the  needs  or  our  nation '  s 
employment  and  training  system  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  to  achieve  a  syst«D  that  truly  meets  the  needs  of  all  the 
citizens  of  our  great  nation.   I  would  be  pleased  to  answer,  now 
or  later,  any  questions  you  might  have. 


The  Chairman.  That  concludes  today's  hearing. 
[Whereupon,  at  11:15  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


FEDERAL  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS:  THE 
NEED  FOR  OVERHAUL 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:05  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,    Dirksen    Senate    Office    Building,    Senator    Kassebaum 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kassebaum,  Jeffords,  Coats,  Frist,  DeWine, 
Ashcroft,  Abraham,  Gorton,  Kennedy,  Pell,  Dodd,  Simon,  and 
Wellstone. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kassebaum 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  Governor  Thompson  as  our  first 
witness  on  this  third  and  last  day  of  the  hearings.  I  would  like,  if 
I  might,  Governor  Thompson,  to  start  with  some  opening  comments 
that  reflect  back  on  the  earlier  two  days  of  hearings  that  we  have 
had  on  our  Federal  job  training  programs. 

This  is  the  third  day  of  the  hearings  on  what  I  think  eveiyone 
on  this  panel  believes  is  an  urgent  need  to  overhaul  Federal  job 
training  programs.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  the  past  two 
days  which  will  prove,  I  am  sure,  of  great  value  to  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  as  we  work  to  shape  legislation  over 
the  next  several  weeks. 

The  first  day  of  the  hearings  clearly  illustrated  three  severe 
problems  with  our  current  job  training  efforts.  Ernestine  Dunn  and 
Lenny  Dean  spoke  for  far  too  many  American  workers  in  describing 
the  baffling  maze  they  faced  in  trying  to  use  the  current  system. 
Only  personal  persistence  and  a  real  commitment  to  find  work  al- 
lowed them  to  succeed  in  a  system  that  sometimes  seems  far  too 
often  designed  to  thwart  even  the  most  dedicated  worker. 

Marion  Pines  and  Janet  Schrader  told  the  committee  of  the  frus- 
trations State  and  local  officials  face  in  trying  to  unravel  endless 
rules,  regulations  and  red  tape,  preventing  uiem  from  providing 
real  assistance  to  workers  in  need. 

The  Greneral  Accounting  Office  testified  to  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  accountability  in  how  Federal  job  training  funds  are  being 
spent.  Most  of  the  160  Federal  programs  that  cost  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  make  little  or  no  effort  to  determine 
whether  they  are  helping  workers  to  find  jobs. 

(161) 
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Yesterday  we  heard  similar  frustration  from  employers  who  des- 
perately need  skilled  workers,  and  from  State  officials  who  often 
feel  tied  in  knots  by  well-intended  rules  that  have  no  connection  to 
the  real  world  of  business  and  industry  and  the  jobs  that  are  out 
there  that  do  need  filling. 

I  think  two  points  stand  out  from  yesterday's  hearing.  One,  our 
schools  must  produce  students  who  are  ready  to  enter  the  work 
force  with  basic  working  skills  in  reading  and  math.  Two,  we  must 
give  States  far  gfreater  flexibility  in  shaping  their  job  programs  to 
meet  their  own  local  needs.  I  am  sure,  Governor  Thompson,  you 
will  be  speaking  to  both  of  those  points. 

All  of  this  testimony  makes  clear  that  few  of  the  people  who  ei- 
ther use  or  provide  job  training  services  are  satisfied  or  happy  with 
the  present  system.  Too  often  our  current  programs  succeed  only 
in  spite  of  themselves. 

The  point  of  today's  hearing  is  to  begin  to  outline  specific  steps 
for  overhauling  our  job  training  efforts.  Everyone  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down  agrees  that  change  is  essential. 

Now  we  have  to  start  shaping  a  program  that  will  help  workers, 
employers  and  taxpayers  alike.  So  far.  we  have  touched  on  the 
ideas  of  block  grants  for  job  training  and  providing  vouchers  for  in- 
dividuals so  they  can  choose  their  own  training.  Both  ideas  may 
have  some  merit,  but  when  it  comes  to  vouchers  or  "skill  grants," 
as  some  would  call  them,  we  should  proceed  cautiously.  I  believe 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  share  this  view.  We  cannot 
afford  to  replace  an  unworkable  system  with  one  that  is  in  many 
ways  completely  untried.  Merely  expanding,  for  instance,  the  Pell 
Grant  pro-am  without  making  the  hard  choices  on  existing  pro- 
grams is  simply  unrealistic  given  our  budget  restraints. 

We  will  have  further  discussion  on  these  issues  this  morning  as 
we  hear  first  from  you,  Grovemor  Thompson,  then  Senator  Breaux, 
and  then  Secretary  Reich  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Alice  Rivlin,  both  of  whom  in  the  administration  are 
very  knowledgeable  on  the  issues  before  us. 

We  will  end  today's  hearing  with  a  discussion  panel  on  some  of 
the  options  before  us.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  rather  freewheeling  discus- 
sion from  participants  who  will  be  presenting  some  of  those 
thoughts,  and  who  also  are  very  knowledgeable  about  the  problems 
before  us. 

I  think  nearly  all  of  us  agree  that  the  current  system  is  not  what 
we  wish  it  to  l)e  and  must  oe  fixed.  Maintaining  the  status  quo  in 
Federal  job  training  would  be  a  disservice  to  workers  who  need  real 
help,  to  employers  who  need  good  workers,  and  to  the  taxpayers 
who  want  assurances  that  these  funds  are  well-spent. 

Senator  Kennedy? 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  just  take  a  mo- 
ment. Madam  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  again,  as  we  come  to  the  third  day  of  these  very  im- 
portant hearings,  all  of  us  on  this  committee  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  leadership  and  focus  on  an  extremely  important  area  of  public 
policy  that  we  have  to  address  and  that  relates  to  the  strength  of 
the  American  economy. 
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This  has  been  outlined  by  Senator  Kassebaum  as  the  first  order 
of  priority  for  the  committee,  and  I  think  it  is  deservedly  so.  We 
recognize,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  proliferation  of  different 
programs  that  exist  and  have  existed  over  a  very  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  tiiat  too  often  we  do  not  know  the  kinds  of  skills 
that  are  being  obtained  by  the  particular  trainee;  the  employer 
does  not  understand  how  well  the  individual  has  been  trained;  gen- 
erally speaking,  that  training  program  is  not  portable  if  a  person 
moves  to  a  different  business  or  a  different  part  of  the  State  or  a 
different  community;  and  the  taxpayer  does  not  know  whether  that 
kind  of  investment  has  been  wortii while. 

There  are  some  basic  verities.  We  know  that  in  a  highly  competi- 
tive economic  situation,  training  and  education  are  the  key  to  an 
individual's  future  and  also  to  our  country's  economy.  We  will  hear 
more  about  that,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  to  everyone  here 
that  people  with  low  skills,  low  training,  and  low  education 
achievement  are  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder,  and 
that  those  who  have  some  ability,  some  education  and  some  train- 
ing, particularly  continuing  training,  are  going  to  be  at  the  higher 
levels  in  terms  of  their  own  economic  income  and  also  their  ability 
to  add  to  our  economy  and  add  to  their  community  and  the  Nation 
and  how  we  are  going  to  be  internationally  competitive. 

So  there  is  an  important  role,  I  think,  in  terms  of  the  Federal 
Government,  there  is  an  important  role  for  the  private  sector,  there 
is  an  important  role  for  the  State.  I  think  all  of  us  understand  that 
historically,  we  have  tried  to  establish  job  programs  to  target  dif- 
ferent groups  that  have  lost  their  jobs,  displaced  workers,  as  a  re- 
sult of  foreign  trade.  And  what  we  really  imderstand  as  a  result 
of  these  hearing^  is  the  concept  of  one-stop  shopping,  the  impor- 
tance of  private  sector  involvement,  and  the  degrees  of  flexibility 
in  bringing  together  the  range  of  different  programs.  We  have 
about  120  Federal  programs;  1  notice  in  your  testimony.  Governor 
Thompson,  that  you  have  some  40  programs  in  your  own  State. 

So  that  first  of  all,  we  do  not  want  to  substitute  one  bureaucracy 
for  another;  we  want  to  have  the  flexibility  to  permit  what  I  would 
hope  would  be  effective  one-stop  shopping;  and  we  want  to  try  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  particularly  to  the  needy  people  in  our  so- 
ciety and  do  the  best  we  can  to  equip  them  with  skills  so  that  they 
can  be  independent,  and  they  can  be  self-sufficient,  and  they  can 
be  contributing  members  of  the  society. 

And  generally  speaking  as  a  concept  in  the  private  sector,  al- 
though we  heard  an  outstanding  example  yesterday  from  Texas  In- 
struments, this  is  not  something  that  generally  we  do  and  do  very 
well.  There  are  a  number  of  outstanmng  companies  in  the  front 
line  of  international  competition  that  do  well,  but  that  is  not  really 
available  to  medium-sized  and  particularly  small  companies,  and 
we  have  to  recognize  that  we  have  some  responsibility  in  that  area. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  we  have  heard  great  things  about  your 
training  programs  and  that  Wisconsin  is  really  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing States  in  terms  of  these  programs.  In  my  own  State,  under 
Governor  Weld  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Cellucci,  Republicans, 
building  on  what  was  really  estabUshed  by  Governor  Dukakis, 
there  has  been  a  very  strong,  bipartisan,  pubUc/private  effort.  But 
I  know  from  the  people  whom  I  respect  the  most  in  my  own  State 
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that  they  have  a  very  high  regard  for  what  you  have  done  in  Wis- 
consin, so  we  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kennedy  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

Today  is  the  third  and  final  day  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  re- 
forming Federal  job  training,  and  once  again,  I  commend  Senator 
Kassebaum  for  bringing  this  important  issue  before  the  committee. 

On  Tuesday  we  heard  compelling  testimony  from  several  persons 
who  have  benefited  from  current  job  training  programs.  All  of  these 
witnesses  emphasized  the  importance  of  their  training  but  several 
pointed  out  flaws  in  the  ways  that  these  programs  are  managed. 
We  also  heard  testimony  from  the  (Jeneral  Accounting  Office  about 
the  proliferation  of  training  prog^rams,  and  we  began  to  consider 
the  possibilities  for  consolidating  and  streamlining  these  programs 
without  sacrificing  their  important  purposes. 

Yesterday  we  heard  testimony  fix)m  business  and  labor  and  from 
State  job  training  and  employment  specialists.  Several  common 
themes  emerged  from  the  comments  of  these  private  sector  and 
public  sector  representatives. 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  we  need  more  accurate  information 
about  outcomes  of  training  programs  and  about  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  job  training  marketplace. 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  workers  need  improved  skills  in 
order  to  compete  for  jobs  in  today's  rapidly  changing  economy.  Job 
training  and  education  must  be  linked  together  into  a  more  coher- 
ent approach. 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  private  sector  must  play  a 
more  substantial  role  in  any  reform  we  enact,  and  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's voucher  proposal  is  designed  to  achieve  this  result. 
In  recent  years,  many  American  companies  have  restructured  their 
operations  to  remain  competitive.  We  should  tap  the  expertise  of 
these  firms — smd  their  workers — as  we  move  forward  to  restructure 
our  fragmented  training  programs. 

We  must  define  an  appropriate  role  for  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments.  We  should  give  more  flexibility  to  the  States,  and 
more  responsibility  too. 

I  am  proud,  for  example,  of  the  innovative  work  being  done  in 
Massachusetts  to  advance  these  ideas. 

We  can't  simply  block  grant  these  programs  and  hand  them  off 
to  the  States.  That  would  mean  abandoning  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  job  training.  We  must  work  with  the  States,  not  abdicate 
our  responsibilty. 

New  ideas  such  as  one-step  career  centers  offer  great  promise  for 
reducing  the  current  bureaucratic  maze  of  training  progprams. 

Vouchers  will  encourage  the  role  of  market  forces,  but  market 
forces  alone  are  not  enough.  Labor  markets  don't  function  like  tra- 
ditional free  enterprise  markets.  Most  job  training  programs  were 
designed  to  assist  various  hard-to-serve  populations  who  have  dif- 
ficulty navigating  the  labor  market,  and  a  Federal  role  is  essential 
to  see  that  the  market  is  fair  as  well  as  free. 
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We  have  a  unique  opportunity  in  this  Congress  to  reach  biparti- 
san agreement  and  reform  job  training  in  ways  that  will  ms^e  it 
more  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  modem  economy. 

I  join  in  welcoming  Senator  Breaux,  Governor  Thompson,  Sec- 
retarv  Reich,  Director  Rivlin  and  our  oUier  distin^ished  witnesses. 
I  look  forward  to  their  testimony,  and  to  working  with  them  to 
achieve  the  g^als  we  share. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  this  morning  to  start  with 
the  first  witness,  who  has  built  up  an  outstanding^  record,  begin- 
ning his  third  term  now  as  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

C^vemor  Thompson  is  going  over  to  the  House  to  testify  after 
being  here  this  morning,  but  one  reason  I  was  particularly  pleased 
you  could  come  is  that  you  have,  through  your  service  in  Wiscon- 
sin, initiated  many  welfare  reform  proposals  which  I  understand 
have  contributed  to  about  a  20  percent  reduction 

Governor  Thompson.  Twenty-five  percent. 

The  Chairman  [continuing].  A  25  percent  reduction  during  that 
period  of  time,  which  is  the  largest  reduction  in  the  Nation. 

Governor  Thompson.  It  is  the  largest  reduction  of  all  the  States 
combined.  We  have  still  taken  more  people  off  than  the  rest  of  the 
States  combined. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  done  it  in  a  way,  however,  that 
shows  care  and  concern  for  those  who  are  involved. 

So  we  welcome  you  as  our  lead  witness  this  morning  on  the  final 
day  of  the  hearing. 

Grovemor  Tommy  Thompson. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TOMMY  G.  THOMPSON,  GOVERNOR  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Governor  Thompson.  Good  morning,  Senators,  and  especially 
you.  Chairwoman  Kassebaum,  and  Senator  Kennedy. 

I  cannot  tell  vou  how  excited  I  am  as  a  Governor  who  has  been 
in  the  vineyards  now  for  8  years  and  starting  my  third  term  to 
come  here  and  hear  the  testimony  that  you.  Senators  Kassebaum 
and  Kennedy,  have  already  given.  It  is  music  to  my  ears.  It  is 
something  that  is  so  badly  needed,  and  I  cannot  thank  you  enough, 
all  of  you,  for  what  you  are  doing. 

The  national  Governors'  organization  and  I  specifically  applaud 
you  for  something  that  I  think  is  going  to  be  historic  for  our  coun- 
try. It  is  a  reconvening  of  federalism  and  a  discussion  of  States' 
riAts  as  well  as  how  we  can  work  together  as  partners. 

This  morning,  it  is  really  a  delight  for  me  to  be  able  to  come  here 
and  give  you  my  testimony.  I  would  like  to  outline  the  problems  as 
I  see  them  and  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  Wisconsin  to  overcome 
some  of  the  problems  and  come  up  with  what  I  think  are  common 
sense  solutions. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  very  real  story  of  what  a  young  man  in  Wis- 
consin faces  when  he  sets  out  to  obtain  job  training.  Michael  is  an 
18-year-old  economically  disadvantaged  high  school  student  living 
in  Milwaukee.  He  wants  to  work.  So  Michael  turns  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  for  help  in  obtaining  the  training  he  needs  to  land  what 
everybody  wants — a  secure,  good-paying  job. 

Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  Federal  Government,  Michael  has  a 
multitude  of  programs  from  which  to  choose.  But  that  is  the  prob- 
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lem.  Michael  is  overwhelmed  and  downright  intimidated  by  his 
choices.  In  all,  Michael  can  choose  from  services  offered  by  12  dif- 
ferent programs,  administered  by  five  different  State  agencies  at 
the  mandate  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Upon  closer  evaluation  of  the  duplicative  services  provided  by 
these  dozen  programs,  it  becomes  painfully  evident  that  there  are 
really  only  three  programs  that  are  actually  needed  to  provide  Mi- 
chael with  the  basic  skills  and  support  he  needs  to  find  a  job— just 
three  proerams,  according  to  a  recent  audit. 

Michael's  case  points  out  the  underlying  weakness  of  job  training 
programs  in  this  coimtry  as  well  as  in  Wisconsin.  There  are  just 
too  many  of  them,  plain  and  simple. 

Does  Wisconsin  really  need  101  different  programs  designed  to 
achieve  the  same  fundamental  goal  of  placing  a  person  without  a 
job  into  a  job?  No.  But  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  in  Wisconsin. 
And  those  101  cost  the  State  and  Federal  taxpayers  $300  million 
annually. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  have  been  working  for  years  to  find  a  way  to 
consolidate  all  of  these  job  training  programs  into  a  more  com- 
prehensive, efficient,  and  effective  system  of  services.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  hands  have  been  tied  by  the  plethora  of  Federal  job 
training  programs,  along  with  their  accompanying  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  States. 

Let  ine  highlight  for  you  just  how  tied  our  programs  are  to  the 
Federal  rules  and  regulations.  Of  the  62  programs  for  which  Wis- 
consin receives  Federal  funding,  45  have  their  own  completely  dis- 
tinct set  of  Federal  rules  and  regulations,  and  these  45  federally 
mandated  programs  account  for  an  overwhelming  70  percent  of  our 
State's  expenditures  on  job  training  programs,  the  $300  million  I 
was  talking  about. 

Just  look  at  this.  This  is  the  attached  chart  of  all  of  the  programs 
dealing  with  Federal  training  and  getting  somebody  involved.  I 
think  there  was  a  chart  like  this  when  President  Clinton  came  out 
with  health  care,  and  it  is  the  same  type  of  thing  that  is  happening 
to  job  training.  This  chart  shows  you  what  an  individual  has  in 
front  of  him  when  he  or  she  wants  to  go  in  front  of  an  agency  to 
get  help. 

It  is  a  pretty  lopsided  picture,  and  it  is  a  pretty  heavy  hand 
reaching  down  from  Washington,  DC. 

Therefore,  until  steps  are  taken  to  consolidate  and  reorganize 
Federal  programs,  there  is  very  little  that  States  like  Wisconsin  or 
Kansas  or  Michigan  or  Indiana  or  Vermont,  and  so  on,  can  do  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  services  and  programs. 

In  short,  we  cannot  fully  get  our  house  in  order  regarding  job 
training  until  the  Federal  Government  gets  its  house  in  order.  Tnat 
is  why  I  am  so  excited  today  that  Congress  and  especially  this  Sen- 
ate committee  are  taking  such  a  serious  look  this  session  at  how 
to  consolidate  Federal  programs  and  develop  a  truly  efficient  job 
training  system. 

What  the  States  want  from  the  Federal  Government  is  block 
grants  and  the  flexibility,  along  with  some  general  rules,  to  design 
our  own  programs  to  best  meet  our  needs.  Of  course,  we  would 
fully  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  hold  States  accountable  to 
some  broad  national  standards.  States  like  Wisconsin  can  do  a 
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much  better  iob  of  providing  job  training  than  a  one-size-fits-all 
plan  handed  down  by  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

If  you  need  proof  that  States  really  are  serious  about  this,  and 
if  you  need  proof  that  States  can  and  will  provide  effective  job 
training  if  given  the  flexibility  and  the  financial  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government,  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  a  look  at 
what  we  have  done  in  Wisconsin. 

Perhaps  without  anyone  realizing  it,  Wisconsin  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  already  forged  a  partnership  that  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  which  I  think  is 
really  reasonable  and  practical.  For  many  years  in  Wisconsin,  we 
have  been  developing  innovative  job  training  programs,  and  the 
Federal  Government  nas  pitched  in  with  grant  money,  and  I  thank 
them,  to  help  implement  our  initiatives.  I  would  like  to  give  you 
three  examples. 

I  would  like  to  first  have  you  look  at  our  Job  Center  programs. 
Since  1987  in  Wisconsin,  Michael  and  other  unemployed  Wisconsin 
workers  have  had  access  to  these  one-stop  job  shopping  centers 
that  you  have  heard  about.  We  started  in  1987,  long  before  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  Secretary  Reich  and  congressional  leaders  made  them 
a  national  priority.  We  put  these  centers  to  work.  The  Job  Centers 
help  people  like  Michael  and  Michele,  a  recently  divorced  and  un- 
employed mother  of  two,  in  order  to  receive  the  personal  and  tar- 
geted assistance  they  need  in  one  convenient  location. 

Michael  and  Michele  can  obtain  skill  training,  career  counseling, 
employability  assessments,  day  care  for  their  children,  support 
services,  placement  assistance  and  file  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation all  under  one  roof  at  the  Job  Centers  in  Wisconsin.  Job 
Centers  have  proven  to  be  our  most  effective  means  of  reducing  the 
tremendous  diiplication  of  progp'ams  and  services  that  currently 
exist  in  job  training  programs,  and  they  have  provided  taxpayers 
with  tremendous  saving's. 

What  we  have  been  able  to  do  with  the  savings  and  the  consoli- 
dations is  to  put  more  money  into  the  actual  services  given  to  the 
individual  applicants. 

The  Federal  Government  can  share  in  the  success  of  our  Job 
Centers  because  they  have  in  Wisconsin,  by  givin^^  us  $10  million 
in  grants  it  has  awarded  Wisconsin  for  this  initiative,  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  move  way  out  in  front. 

Technology,  second.  Wisconsin  has  invested  heavily  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  technology  as  a  way  of  preventing  duplication  of 
services  and  maintaining  uie  most  efficient  training  programs.  Our 
JobNet  computer  system  allows  individuals  to  search  for  jobs 
throughout  Wisconsin  in  order  to  better  match  needy  employers 
with  willing  workers.  JobNet  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  the 
State  overcome  a  two-thirds  reduction  in  federally  supported  staff 
for  our  Job  Service  program. 

The  State  has  aggressive  plans  to  expand  JobNet  to  libraries, 
schools,  shopping  malls  and  even  homes,  via  the  modem  connec- 
tion. Again,  the  Federal  Government  has  helped  us  implement  this 
wondenul  program  via  a  $1  million  ^ant  for  JobNet. 

Wisconsin  also  is  the  first  State  m  the  Nation  to  set  up  career 
centers  designed  to  provide  unique,  highly  visual  and  hands-on  ac- 
cess to  information  about  careers  and  job  training.  This  program  fo- 
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cuses  on  getting  teams  and  young  adults  interested  in  careers  for 
which  there  is  high  demand  by  employers. 

The  Federal  Government  thought  so  highly  of  our  innovative  ca- 
reer center  concept  that  it  recently  awarded  Wisconsin  a  $27  mil- 
lion grant  to  expand  this  proeram  throughout  the  State,  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  Federal  Government  providing  our  State  with 
grant  money  for  a  job  training  initiative. 

So  there  you  have  it — three  great  examples  of  the  types  of  inno- 
vative and  successful  job  training  programs  that  States  can  and 
will  develop,  and  three  great  examples  of  how  a  strong  partnership 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  are  necessary  and 
can  work  to  implement  programs  via  block  grants. 

The  new  job  training  partnership  that  can  work  across  the  Na- 
tion is  working  right  now  across  Wisconsin. 

There  is  another  link  that  I  believe  is  very  important.  Wisconsin 
has  demonstrated  that  States  can  do  much  more  with  job  training 
than  simply  fill  the  traditional  role  of  helping  a  displaced  worker 
find  a  job.  In  Wisconsin,  we  have  used  these  Job  Centers  and  job 
training  for  welfare  reform,  which  is  a  major  link  between  the  wel- 
fare recipient  and  a  job.  Our  welfare  reform  progjrams  are  based  on 
the  principles  of  providing  the  AFDC  recipient  with  the  skills  nec- 
essary to  enter  the  work  force  and  become  self-sufficient.  And  how 
successful  have  we  been?  We  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  welfare 
caseload  in  Wisconsin  by  25  percent  in  the  last  8  years. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  dollars,  my  first  month  as  Governor 
back  in  1987,  we  sent  out  checks  totalling  $47  million  to  AFDC  re- 
cipients. This  past  month,  it  was  down  to  $31  million  each  and 
every  month.  That  is  a  net  savings  of  $16  million  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral dollars  that  we  have  been  able  to  save  the  taxpayers  by  mov- 
ing people  fi;x)m  welfare  into  the  job  market.  Through  this  ap- 
proach, we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  welfare  caseload  by  25  per- 
cent. 

Job  training  is  also  vitally  important  for  our  education  reform. 
We  became  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  Nation  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive School-to-Work  program,  and  we  were  the  first  State  to 
implement  a  youth  apprenticeship  component. 

And  if  I  could  just  deviate  fi-om  my  testimony  for  a  short  minute 
to  tell  you  that  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  involved  in  public  serv- 
ice, and  as  Governor  for  the  last  8  years,  my  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram, or  the  apprenticeship  program  we  set  up  in  Wisconsin,  to  me 
is  the  most  successful,  the  most  exciting  program  that  I  have  ever 
set  up.  This  allows  juniors  and  seniors  to  go  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon  to  go  right  to  the  manufacturing  place  or 
to  the  business  as  an  apprentice,  work  in  the  afternoon  and  get  the 
training.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  young  people's  grades  improve; 
there  is  a  ready  force  of  skilled  workers  going  into  the  plants;  and 
each  and  every  one  of  these  individual  students — we  started  out 
with  40,  we  are  now  up  to  400,  next  year  we  will  be  at  2,000,  and 
the  year  after  we  expect  to  be  at  8,<)00  students  across  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  an  exceptionally  fine  and  successful  program  that  gives  a  lot 
of  people  opportunities.  The  program  effectively  prepares  our  stu- 
dents for  lobs  that  Senator  Kennedy  talked  about — ^high  skill,  high 
quality  jobs.  They  are  in  high  demand  by  the  private  sector.  Sev- 
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eral  of  these  apprentices,  when  they  go  into  the  factory,  the  factory 
puts  them  on  and  then  hires  them  after  high  school,  and  they  actu- 
ally pay  for  their  technical  college,  the  full  ride.  That  is  what  is  so 
exciting  because  the  employers  are  buying  into  it  as  effectively  as 
the  students  are. 

It  translates  into  long-term  job  security  for  the  worker  and  high- 
ly-skilled workers  for  the  employer. 

In  conclusion,  the  job  training  svstem  in  America  is  broken.  The 
current  system  is  wrought  with  duplicative  services  and  overlap- 
ping programs  that  do  breed  inefficiency,  waste,  and  ultimately  in- 
effectiveness. 

The  States  want  to  make  dramatic  and  bold  changes  that  consoli- 
date and  reduce  the  plethora  of  State  and  Federal  job  training  pro- 
grams. We  want  to  do  it,  as  you  do.  Senators,  in  a  concise  and  effi- 
cient program  that  transcends  the  boundaries  between  State  and 
Federal  Govemments.  And  I  believe  that,  with  maximum  flexibility 
for  the  States  to  run  these  programs,  we  will  be  successful. 

But  States  cannot  make  their  programs  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does.  The  interdependence  between  Federal  and  State  pro- 
-ams happens  to  be  the  great  inhibitor  to  change  in  the  iob  train- 
ing system.  Fixing  a  flat  tire  does  no  good  if  the  engine  that  turns 
the  wheel  is  broken  as  well.  If  the  Federal  Government  gives 
States  the  flexibility  to  design  their  own  programs,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  job  training  would  be  an  outright 
success  in  this  Nation. 

Until  the  Congress  and  the  President  are  able  to  take  such  bold 
action,  people  like  Michael  and  Michele  from  Wisconsin  are  going 
to  continue  wading  through  a  duplicative  and  overwhelming  job 
training  system  that  values  rules  and  regulations  over  an  effective 
transition  from  joblessness  to  the  work  force. 

I  believe  we  can  do  better,  and  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
be  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Governor  Thompson  may  be  found  in 
the  appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Governor  Thompson.  It 
certainly  is  encouraging  to  hear  what  you  are  doing  in  Wisconsin. 
I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions. 

First,  you  spoke  so  highlv  of  the  apprenticeship  program,  and 
that  is  impressive.  Did  you  do  a  lot  of  work  in  the  business  commu- 
nity to  encourage  their  participation?  Is  it  something  that  you  feel 
has  been  very  success^!,  and  what  would  you  recommend  to  other 
States  or  to  the  business  community  that  they  should  be  doing  in 
forging  a  working  partnership  in  this  area? 

Governor  THOMPSON.  It  is  so  important  to  have  everybody  buy  in 
in  order  for  it  to  be  successful.  I  went  to  the  business  community 
in  Wisconsin,  and  I  said,  you  know,  you  criticize  the  educational 
system,  you  criticize  the  fact  that  students  are  not  able  to  read  or 
write  and  are  not  trained  for  your  business.  If  you  are  going  to 
criticize,  then  you  should  also  be  willing  to  come  in  and  help  to  try 
to  fix  it. 

I  set  up  a  committee  of  just  private  employers,  people  I  knew 
who  were  hard  chargers,  a  lot  of  individuals  who  needed  workers 
and  highly  skilled  workers,  and  I  asked  them  to  go  around  the 
State  and  set  up  hearings  themselves  with  educational  leaders,  stu- 
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dents,  and  people  in  the  private  sector,  and  find  out  what  they 
could  come  back  with  in  order  to  come  up  with  a  program.  And  ac- 
tually, the  apprenticeship  program  that  we  finally  adopted  came 
firom  the  private  sector. 

The  private  sector  is  spending  a  great  deal  of  its  own  money  for 
training  and  for  paying  tne  minimum  wage  to  the  students  who  go 
there  during  their  junior  and  senior  years,  and  helping  to  pav  for 
their  education.  And  what  has  happened  is  that  the  students  nave 
developed  into  such  good  workers,  and  highly  skilled  workers,  that 
most  of  the  industries,  especially  the  printing  industry,  which  was 
the  first  industry  we  started  with,  have  actually  paid  for  the  stu- 
dents after  they  graduated. 

The  program  has  now  been  in  operation  for  3  years,  so  we  have 
had  our  first  graduation  class.  Most  of  those  graduates  now  are 
going  on  to  vocational  school,  paid  by  the  employers,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  have  a  full-time  job  in  the  summertime  or 
during  vacation,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  graduate,  they  will  be 
able  to  go  into  the  factory  with  a  full-time,  highly  paid,  highly 
skilled  job.  I  am  talking  now  in  the  area  of  $10  to  $15  an  hour. 

Everybody  wins  from  a  system  like  that.  And  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  excited  I  am.  And  the  nice  thing  about  it  is  that  we  started 
out  with  printing,  and  now  we  are  into  I  think  20  different  dis- 
ciplines, and  we  nave  more  businesses  biwing  in  and  saying,  yes. 
I  can  do  that,  I  can  set  up  a  program.  You  have  the  vocational 
schools  working  with  the  jimiors  or  seniors  in  high  school  to  de- 
velop the  programs  on  the  factory  floor,  and  the  Dusiness  people 
are  ouying  into  it  and  helping  to  say  what  kind  of  training  tliey 
do. 

It  has  such  tremendous  synergism,  and  everybody  is  buying  into 
it  because  it  is  a  successful  program. 

The  CHAlRNfAN.  Well,  it  is  very  impressive,  and  I  think  part  of 
it  must  come  from  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  you  g^ve  it 
yourself. 

Second,  talking  about  block  grants,  would  you  perhaps  separate 
a  block  grant  that  would  incorporate  one  more  targeted  to  youth 
and  aother  to  adults,  or  would  there  be  any  sort  of  distinction  you 
would  put  on  how  you  might  shape  a  block  grant;  have  you  given 
any  thought  to  that? 

Governor  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate the  youth  from  the  adults,  because  really  a  lot  is  based  upon 
skills,  and  if  you  can  get  the  youth  involved  in  the  work  force,  but 
you  are  going  to  have  displaced  homemakers,  you  are  going  to  have 
people  on  AFDC,  you  are  going  to  have  people  that  a  factory  or  a 
business  has  moved  out  of  that  particular  State  or  closed  down,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  have  a  lot  of  training.  So  it  is  basically  around 
schools  and  about  the  need  for  States  to  have  the  flexibility  to 
move  when  changes  happen.  And  circumstances  and  change  are 
happening  so  rapidly  out  there  in  the  marketplace,  and  what  you 
really  need  is  to  have  the  flexibility  to  move  when  a  chain  of  events 
happens  that  you  had  not  really  encountered  or  thought  about  be- 
fore. That  is  where  the  flexibility  comes  in  in  order  for  you  to  be 
successful. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy? 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Just  on  a  related  area,  which  is  the  School- 
to-Work  program,  we  passed  a  very  important  School-to-Work  pro- 
gram last  year. 

Governor  Thompson.  And  I  thank  you  because  Wisconsin  was 
one  of  the  first  recipients. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Did  you  hear  that,  Nancy? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  <ud. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  thought  we  might  as  well  take  that  wave 
that  is  coming  over  us  here  and  spread  it  out  into  some  of  these 
other  areas. 

But  could  you  talk  about  that  briefly — and  I  know  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  are  here,  and  you  have  made  an  excellent  statement, 
and  I  think  in  your  testimony  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information^— 
but  could  vou  talk  about  tne  importance  of  that  School-to-Work 
program?  As  you  well  know,  65  to  70  percent  of  kids  do  not  go  on 
to  higher  education  and  do  not  benefit  fi'om  other  kinds  of  support 
programs.  We  are  one  of  the  few  countries  that  really  has  not 
helped  to  identify  that  group  of  young  people,  and  they  nave  been 
the  ones  who  have  been  at  the  lower  level  of  tiie  economic  ladder — 
and  not  only  those  who  are  in  school,  but  also  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  dropouts  to  bring  them  in  and  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive to  stay  in  school  rather  than  dropping  out.  So  it  has  a  lot  of 
implications. 

But  could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  School-to-Work  pro- 
gram and  why  it  is  important  and  how  the  business  community  has 
reacted  to  it? 

Governor  Thompson.  Yes.  Thank  you  so  very  much.  Senator.  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  more — and  I  never  thougnt  I  would  ever  see 
the  day  that  you  and  I  would  be  so  much  in  agreement.  Sen- 
ator  

Senator  Kennedy.  Did  you  hear  that,  Dan? 

Senator  Coats.  Yes.  I  am  writing  it  down.  [Laughter.] 

Governor  Thompson.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  70  percent 
of  our  students  do  not  go  on  or  graduate  fi'om  a  baccalaureate  col- 
lege. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  this  country,  all  of  us  have 
an  innate  bias.  We  want  our  sons  and  daughters  to  do  better  than 
we  do.  We  want  them  to  graduate  from  college,  and  we  want  tiiem 
to  go  on  to  Harvard  or  Yale  or  the  University  of  Wisconsin  or  Kan- 
sas, and  become  doctors  and  lawyers  and  teachers  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. That  is  the  innate  bias. 

Our  country's  economy  has  changed  so  much  that  80  percent  of 
the  jobs  that  are  going  to  be  created  in  the  next  5  years  are  going 
to  have  to  require  some  kind  of  technical  training.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared for  that.  We  are  not  Teadjr  for  that. 

What  School-to-Work  does  is  it  forces  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  70 
percent  of  students  who  are  not  going  on  to  college,  who  are  not 
going  to  be  the  doctors  and  lawyers.  And  I  keep  asking,  don't  we 
have  enough  lawyers  and  political  science  majors  who  are  driving 
cabs  and  tending  bar?  Wouldn't  it  have  been  much  better  to  per- 
haps advise  them  to  become  plumbers,  or  x-ray  technicians,  or 
automobile  technicians. 

School-to-Work  forces  the  schools,  the  State  and  the  private  sec- 
tor to  look  at  vocational  and  technical  training,  to  look  at  ways  that 
the  private  sector  can  tell  the  State  and  students  what  kinds  of 
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jobs  are  going  to  be  created,  and  what  are  the  training  needs  for 
those  students  to  go  into  those  jobs. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  have  been  able  to  buy  the  business  community 
in  by  telling  them  we  will  turn  out  skilled  workers  for  them  if  they 
help  us.  That  is  what  happened  with  the  apprenticeship  program, 
and  it  is  happening  with  our  vocational  program. 

What  we  nave  is  a  three-legged  stool,  Senator.  First,  we  have  the 
vocational  schools  able  to  come  into  our  schools  and  give  courses. 
Those  courses  can  be  used  for  high  school  degrees  or  for  a  voca- 
tional degree.  We  also  allow  the  juniors  and  seniors  to  go  on  to  vo- 
cational schools,  to  leave  high  school  and  go  on  to  the  vocational, 
and  to  use  those  credits  not  only  at  the  vocational  institution  for 
advanced  training,  but  also  for  their  high  school  degpree. 

We  also  have  the  apprenticeship  program,  which  I  think  is  by  far 
the  most  successful.  What  it  really  does  is  it  addresses  the  student 
who  is  about  ready  to  drop  out  and  is  saying,  "I  do  not  know  why 
I  am  in  high  school.  Those  courses  that  they  are  teaching  me  are 
not  going  to  help  me."  If  you  have  an  apprenticeship  program 
where  they  are  able  to  go  to  school  in  the  morning  and  have  Eng- 
lish and  reading  and  math  and  so  on,  and  then  in  the  afternoon, 
go  out  and  actually  make  some  money  and  learn  a  trade,  the  stu- 
dents who  go  into  that  program  are  so  much  better,  and  they  are 
much  more  excited  about  high  school.  They  stay  in  because  they 
see  that  at  the  end,  they  are  going  to  have  jobs,  they  are  going  to 
be  trained  for  something.  They  have  higher  esteem  for  themselves, 
and  their  grades  improve.  Over  all  of  our  apprenticeship  classes, 
gn^ades  have  improved,  and  the  students  get  more  involved  in  other 
school  activities.  So  it  has  been  a  tremendous  success  in  so  manv 
areas,  and  it  is  really  School-to-Work  that  I  think  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed more  by  Grovemors,  by  Senators,  by  Presidents,  and  by  the 
private  sector. 

The  Chairman.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Grovemor  Thompson.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Coats? 

Senator  Coats.  Grovemor,  I  really  appreciated  your  testimony, 
and  more  important,  I  appreciate  the  demonstrated  results  that 
you  and  Wisconsin  have  been  able  to  achieve.  So  it  is  not  just  rhet- 
oric you  are  providing  us;  you  are  giving  us  experience  in  the 
trencnes.  You  have  been  on  the  cutting  edge,  and  you  have  gotten 
results,  and  I  think  that  that  is  very,  very  important  for  us  as  we 
look  for  models  as  to  how  to  proceed  with  this. 

We  have  all  agreed  the  Federal  programs  have  failed,  and  the 
Grovemors  obviously  are  asking  for  us  to  accumulate  the  ftinds  and 
block  grant  the  money  to  the  States.  Some  have  suggested  that, 
look,  if  you  would  just  give  us  more  flexibility,  we  could  run  a  more 
efficient  operation,  and  you  can  save  some  money  in  the  metintime. 

Can  you  make  that  trade  with  us — we  will  give  you  less  money 
but  more  flexibility — can  you  still  run  your  programs  and  do  the 
job  that  you  need  to  do? 

Grovemor  Thompson.  Yes,  we  can.  Senator.  We  can,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  We  spend  about  $300  million  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin on  job  training  right  now,  $294  million  exactly,  and  the  giant 
share  of  that,  I  would  say,  about  two-thirds  to  70  percent,  comes 
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from  the  Federal  Government.  But  there  are  so  many  rules  and 
regulations,  so  many  other  restrictions  that  we  have. 

This  is  a  very  good  chart.  It  duplicates  all  the  things  that  an  in- 
dividual has  him  front  of  him  when  he  or  she  has  to  go  and  find 
a  job. 

If  you  can  consolidate  them — in  our  Job  Centers,  we  have  been 
able  to  do  that.  We  just  had  an  audit,  and  they  said  we  could  save 
a  lot  of  money  if  we  were  able  to  have  more  flexibility.  Just  to  give 
you  an  example,  there  are  seven  youth  programs,  seven  different 
definitions  of  "youth"  in  the  Federal  Youth  Training  program.  In 
Webster's  dictionary,  there  are  only  four  definitions.  It  is  a  prime 
example  of  where  we  overregulate. 

If  you  were  to  consolidate  all  of  those  vouth  programs  into  one 
and  give  States  more  flexibilitv,  you  could  save  money  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  and  we  could  do  a  better  job  administering  the  services 
and  actually  have  a  better  opportunity  to  place  an  individual. 

Senator  Coats.  Do  you  have  a  rough  ball  park  estimate  of  what 
the  tradeoff  would  be? 

Grovemor  Thompson.  No,  but  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  people. 
Senator,  and  they  say  that  if  you  could  just  flat  fund  a  lot  of  things 
and  not  have  the  inflationary  increases,  you  would  be  saving  the 
Federal  Government  a  lot  of  money  in  the  future. 

Senator  Coats.  And  it  sounds  like  it  would  be  a  bargain  for  you 
if  you  had  the  flexibility. 

Governor  Thompson.  It  would  be  a  bargain  for  us.  I  am  only 
speaking  for  myself  now;  I  am  not  speaking  for  all  the  Governors, 
because  I  got  m  trouble  last  week  for  allegedly  speaking  for  too 
many  Governors.  So  I  am  speaking  basically  for  myself. 

Senator  Coats.  I  understand.  Most  suggest  that  if  we  do  that, 
there  be  some  broad  Federal  guidelines 

Governor  Thompson.  I  think  that  that  is  fair. 

Senator  Coats  [continuing].  Tied  with  accountability.  Success 
may  be  equally  results,  rather  than  the  number  of  agencies  created 
or  the  number  of  rules  followed  or  boxes  checked  and  sent  in  to  the 
Federal  Grovemment  to  review. 

Governor  Thompson.  Senator  Coats,  let  us  face  it:  We  are  a  very 
competitive  society.  Governors  are  competitive  with  each  other; 
Senators  are.  I  love  nothing  better  than  when  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  can  actually  defeat  the  University  of  Indiana,  in  any- 
thing. 

Senator  Coats.  I  like  nothing  worse.  [Laughter.] 

Governor  Thompson.  But  we  are  competitive,  and  we  always 
strive,  I  think,  in  this  country.  The  motivation  is  to  do  better.  And 
I  think  Governors,  if  you  give  them  the  flexibility — I  am  now  one 
of  the  senior  Governors,  having  been  there  for  8  years,  and  I  find 
that  most  Governors  really  forget  about  the  Rs  and  the  Ds.  They 
really  want  to  do  the  best  job  for  their  States.  And  if  you  give  the 
flexibility,  under  some  broad  guidelines — we  should  have  some 
broad  guidelines,  and  we  should  be  held  to  some  standards,  and  we 
should  show  you  that  we  can  perform;  and  if  we  do  not,  we  should 
be  penalized— I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I  think  we  would  be 
a  lot  sharper  and  a  lot  better  if  you  did  that  for  us  and  said,  "Here, 
you  have  $150  million.  What  the  hell  have  you  done  with  it?  How 
many  people  have  you  placed?" 
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Senator  Coats.  Give  me  your  thoughts  on  the  vouchers.  One  of 
the  concerns  I  have  is  that  while  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
States  run  a  more  efficient  operation  than  tne  Federal  Govern- 
ment, just  to  assume  that  transfer  of  responsibility  government  to 
government  does  not  necessarily  eliminate  bureaucracy.  States 
have  bureaucracy  as  well  sa  the  Federal  Government. 

Governor  Thompson.  That  is  true.  We  are  as  guilty  as  you  are. 

Senator  Coats.  One  of  the  areas  that  I  want  to  seriously  inves- 
tigate is  the  means  of  allowing  Wisconsin  to  do  the  kinds  of  things 
that  you  are  doing  and  other  States  to  do  those  kinds  of  things,  but 
also  to  energize  the  private  sector,  the  private  nonprofit  sector,  and 
the  various  other  entities  that  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  effort, 
that  often  use  volunteer  help,  that  often  are  in  a  sense  closer  to 
the  people  and  less  bureaucratic. 

What  are  your  thoughts  about  that?  How  do  we  coordinate  that? 
How  do  we  make  that  available?  Are  vouchers  the  way  to  go? 

Governor  Thompson.  Vouchers  is  just  one  way,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  really  the  panacea,  but  it  would  certainly  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  current  system. 

What  I  really  think  you  should  do  is  set  some  standards  and 
allow  the  States  to  adhere  to  those  standards  and  set  down  some 
penalties. 

Senator  Coats.  And  if  you  want  to  accomplish  that  through 
vouchers  at  the  State  level,  and  you  can  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Governor  Thompson.  Yes,  instead  of  spending  money  on  bu- 
reaucracy. You  say,  Tou  will  have  $50  million  for  the  next  3  years, 
and  you  have  got  to  perform."  We  do  not  want  to  lose  that  $50  mil- 
lion. We  will  perform,  and  we  will  not  use  that  money  for  bureauc- 
racy if  we  know  we  have  a  chance  to  lose  it  imless  we  perform.  I 
think  that  is  the  hammer  that  vou  have,  and  I  think  you  could  put 
it  on  through  vouchers  or  just  tnrough  a  block  grant. 

Senator  Coats.  Should  we  give  you  the  flexibility  to  use  vouch- 
ers? 

Governor  Thompson.  Absolutely,  absolutely.  Let  me  design  a 
program  that  fits  Wisconsin,  and  let  Governor  Bayh  come  up  with 
a  program  that  fits  Indiana.  We  have  the  best  interests  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  you  have  the  best  interests  of  Indiana  at  heart.  But  some- 
times, you  know,  I  liken  it  to  the  situation  where  industry  is 
changing  so  rapidly,  and  we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  standards 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  in  the  next  5  years  or  what  Indiana 
is  going  to  attract  as  far  as  industry,  or  what  technology  we  are 
going  to  have.  And  if  we  have  the  alternatives,  the  choice  of  a  block 
grant  or  the  voucher,  we  can  set  up  a  system  that  will  actually 
work  due  to  the  changing  circumstances.  All  of  us  know  we  cannot 
just  keep  running  back  to  Washington  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attract  a  new  business  into  Wisconsin  or  Indiana.  It 
would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  have  the  flexibility  and  the  opportunity 
to  attract  that  business  with  highly  trained,  skilled  workers.  And 
maybe  it  is  the  vouchers,  or  maybe  it  is  the  block  grant  that  gives 
us  that  little  bit  of  edge  to  attract  that  industry  into  Indiana  that 
is  going  to  bring  in  5(X)  to  1,000  jobs.  We  need  that  flexibility  be- 
cause if  we  have  a  company  that  wants  to  come  into  Wisconsin, 
and  I  only  have  90  days  in  which  to  put  the  deal  t(^ether,  and  they 
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need  300  to  400  highly  skilled  workers,  I  have  got  to  develop  a  plan 
for  them.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  the  flexibility  to  do  that. 
Senator  Coats.  My  time  is  up,  Madam  Chairman,  but  governor, 

1  reallv  appreciate  your  testimony  and  more  importantly,  I  appre- 
ciate the  terrific  job  you  have  done  in  Wisconsin. 

Governor  Thompson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Grovemor,  I  just  want  to  join  those  who  are  tossing  accolades 
your  way  for  what  you  have  done;  it  is  very  impressive. 

Let  me  differ  slightly  with  my  colleague  from  Indiana  when  he 
says  we  all  agree  tfiat  the  Federal  programs  have  failed.  I  do  not 
think  we  agree  on  that.  I  think  what  we  all  agree  on  is  that  the 
Federal  programs  can  do  better.  The  Federal  programs  in  fact  have 
gfiven  opportunity  to  a  great  many  people,  assisting  you  and  assist- 
ing others,  and  this  is  not  a  partisan  thing.  For  12  of  the  last  14 
years,  these  programs  have  been  run  by  Kepublicans,  in  the  last 

2  years  by  Democrats,  and  before  that  by  Democrats. 

In  response  to  this  idea  of  a  block  grant,  I  guess  if  I  were  con- 
fident that  every  State  had  a  Tommy  Thompson,  I  would  feel  more 
comfortable.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  just  shovel  this  money  out 
to  you. 

What  if  we  were  to  require  you  to  apply  and  to  spell  out  your 
plan,  and  then  we  would  evaluate  that  plan — is  that  too  much  Fed- 
eral interference? 

Governor  Thompson.  I  have  got  to  respond  this  way,  Senator 
Simon.  I  have  got  to  agree  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  good,  and 
that  we  have  been  able  to  do  a  lot  of  good  that  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  if  we  had  not  had  the  Federal  grants.  I  concede 
that,  and  I  agree  with  you. 

Where  I  disagree  with  you  is  that  in  order  to  apply — it  is  like  the 
waivers  in  welfare — and  I  have  come  to  Washington,  and  I  have 
been  very  successful,  and  I  thank  Presidents  Reagan,  Bush  and 
Clinton  for  giving  me  the  waivers  to  set  up  a  welfare  reform  pro- 
gram in  Wisconsin  that  works — but  every  time  I  come  for  the  waiv- 
er, I  request  100  percent  to  do  something  in  welfare.  And  I  have 
to  come  and  ask,  cajole,  sometimes  beg,  to  get  a  waiver  through, 
and  I  will  then  only  get  50  percent  of  what  I  have  requested  be- 
cause the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  will  say,  "That  does  not  work. 
We  do  not  trust  you.  We  cannot  give  you  that  kind  of  flexibility. 
We  will  try.  We  will  give  you  50  percent." 

I  have  never  been  able  to  come  to  Washington  and  get  a  waiver 
incorporating  all  the  things  I  have  asked.  I  have  always  had  to 
take  less.  And  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  have  to  come  to  Washington 
and  apply  for  a  grant — and  I  trust  you,  Senator  Simon,  usually 

Senator  SiMON.  And  I  trust  you,  but  somehow 

Governor  Thompson  [continuing].  But  I  do  not  know  if  I  trust 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  ^ve  me  that  grant  without  more  re- 
strictions than  I  really  need.  That  is  my  concern. 

Senator  Simon.  OK.  I  guess  my  comments  are  two.  No.  1,  you 
have  been  doing  pretty  well  on  that  50  percent. 

Grovemor  Thompson.  Yes,  I  have,  but  I  could  do  better  with  100 
percent. 
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Senator  Simon.  All  right.  I  guess  the  other  aspect  of  this  is  that 
we  also  have  a  responsibility  to  the  people  out  there  who  do  not 
have  jobs  and  who  are  very,  very  Hmited  in  terms  of  their  back- 
ground. And  my  guess  is  that  these  Federal  agencies  that  will  not 
give  you  that  100  percent  are  trying  to  protect  those  people  in  the 
process.  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  just  trying  to  amass  power — I 
hope  not,  anjrway. 

Grovemor  Thompson.  The  problem  is  that  in  the  bureaucracy 
there  is  a  real  reluctance  for  change.  Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  I  agree  with  that. 

Governor  Thompson.  Change  scares  some  people,  and  therefore 
they  are  reluctant  to  allow  the  flexibility. 

And  I  would  like  to  just  disagree  with  you  on  one  area.  I  think 
there  are  50  outstanding  Grovemors  out  there.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans and  Independents,  who  are  really  trjdng  to  do  the  best. 
And  I  think  you  have  got  to  learn  to  trust  us.  We  really  want  to 
be  your  partners,  and  we  really  can  do  a  better  job  with  more  flexi- 
bihty. 

I  say  that  as  an  individual  who  has  been  involved  in  the  Gov- 
ernors' organization  for  8  years,  and  I  think,  like  you  have  out- 
standing U.S.  Senators  who  have  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
and  their  States  at  heart,  you  have  the  same  thing  with  Governors. 
We  want  to  be  the  best.  I  want  to  be  better  than  Illinois,  but  Gov- 
ernor Edgar  wants  Illinois  to  be  better  than  Wisconsin.  That  is  sort 
of  a  human  trait  that  I  think  you  have  to  realize,  that  we  want  to 
succeed,  and  we  want  the  programs  to  succeed,  and  we  can  do  a 
better  job  if  we  have  the  flexibility. 

Senator  Simon.  My  time  is  just  about  up,  but  let  me  just  say  that 
I  agree  that  we  clearly  need  to  make  some  changes  and  allow 
greater  flexibility.  I  mentioned  in  the  hearing  yesterday  that  I  got 
an  amendment  on  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  permits  Indian  res- 
ervations to  consolidate  all  of  their  programs.  That  became  effec- 
tive a  year  ago  last  October,  and  we  now  have  nine  or  ten  Indian 
reservations  where  that  has  happened,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  happens. 

There,  we  did  it  on  a  volimtary  basis.  Indian  reservations  that 
wanted  to  continue  the  same  program  could  continue  with  the 
same  program.  And  mavbe  we  could  work  out  something  with  the 
States  in  a  similar  fashion,  where  States  that  are  getting  along 
with  the  present  program  could  continue,  but  States  that  want  to 
apply  could  get  greater  flexibility,  so  that  there  would  be  something 
of  a  mixed  pattern  out  there. 

Governor  Thompson.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  what  the  current  system  is.  Senator  Simon.  But  I  think  that 
if  you  would  set  broad  standards  and  hold  us  accountable,  we  could 
accomplish  even  more.  That  is  where  you  and  I  might  differ. 

Listen,  if  that  is  all  we  get  is  the  application,  it  is  a  tremendous 
step  forward,  a  tremendous  improvement,  and  I  would  applaud  you 
for  going  that  far.  I  would  hope  you  would  go  just  a  little  bit  nir- 
ther,  give  us  a  little  bit  more  flexibility  and  trust  us  and  set  some 
broad  guidelines,  some  broad  parameters,  and  say,  "You  have  to 
perform.  Governor.  You  have  to  perform.  Your  State  has  to 
produce." 
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Senator  Simon.  Let  me  finally  just  add  my  thanks  to  you  for 
what  you  have  done  on  School- to- Work.  Before  I  introduced  the  leg- 
islation, one  of  the  places  I  visited  was  a  Milwaukee  suburb,  where 
I  visited  with  the  graphic  arts  industry.  You  are  probably  familiar 
with  it.  I  talked  with  the  plant  manager  and  the  kids. 

Governor  Thompson.  Everybody  is  excited  about  it. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes,  it  is  a  great  thing. 

Governor  Thompson.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Frist? 

Senator  Frist.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

Governor  Thompson,  I  also  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  tes- 
timony and  your  program.  With  regard  to— this  really  plays  upon 
the  last  comment — assuring  that  other  States  that  may  not  have 
the  enthusiasm  that  you  have  had,  the  dedication,  the  focus,  the 
involvement  of  the  private  sector,  it  leads  me  to  go  back  one  step 
and  say  look  at  the  standards,  look  at  the  level  of  accountability. 
And  you  have  made  it  very  clear  that  attached  to  the  block  gp'ants 
should  be  standards  accountabilitv.  Could  you  take  that  one  step 
fiirther,  and  in  terms  of  the  standards,  what  would  you  as  a  Gov- 
ernor call  reasonable  standards,  reasonable  levels  of  accountability, 
attached  to  those  ^ants?  Is  it  as  specific  as  getting  "x"  number  of 
people  off  AFDC  into  the  workplace?  How  specific  should  those 
standards  be? 

Governor  Thompson.  Well,  the  more  specificity  you  have  in  the 
standards,  the  less  flexibility  I  have  to  perform.  But  I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  you,  as  the  U.S.  Senate,  saying  to  Wisconsin, 
**You  are  going  to  get  .$50  million  for  this  program.  You  have  to 
show  us  some  successes."  I  do  not  know  what  that  success  ratio 
is— 30  percent,  40  percent.  You  put  it  on  there,  and  I  will  meet  it. 
I  will  do  my  level  best  to  meet  that.  But  do  not  be  so  specific  that 
I  have  to  set  up  the  program  according  to  your  wishes  in  Washing- 
ton, where  one  size  fits  all,  and  I  ccmnot  conform,  I  cannot  look  at 
my  population  base,  my  factory  bases,  my  service  industries,  and 
my  education  base,  ana  develop  a  program  if  it  is  so  prescriptive. 

But  if  you  say  you  have  to  have  25  to  30  percent  success  ratio, 
I  will  meet  it. 

Senator  Frist.  Would  you  envision  those  standards  being  tai- 
lored to  each  State — because  clearly,  again,  it  is  so  hard 

Governor  Thompson.  No.  You  have  got  to  have  some  broad 
standards.  You  cannot  have  individual  standards  because  I  think 
in  the  job  training,  we  have  got  to  be  able  to  start  working  together 
so  that  people  who  get  educated  in  Wisconsin  will  have  a  certificate 
to  go  into  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  know  that  the  factories  there  or 
the  businesses  there  will  know  that  they  have  had  highly  skilled 
training  in  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Frist.  In  our  hearings,  we  have  spent  a  gpreat  deal  of 
time  talking  about  evaluation  of  job  training  programs.  You  have 
mentioned  several  standards  or  outcome  measures — ^the  25  percent 
and  the  20  percent  fi|^es.  What  other  types  of  standards  are  there 
in  terms  of  evaluation  of  job  training  programs  that  you  have 
outcomed? 

Grovemor  Thompson.  We  base  the  outcome  in  Wisconsin  on  how 
successfiil  we  have  been  placing  people  into  the  work  force.  We 
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base  it  upon  how  well  we  are  doing  reducing  our  welfare  caseload. 
We  base  it  upon  how  many  students  have  stayed  in  the  School-to- 
Work  progfram  and  graduated  from  it,  how  many  people  who  have 
stayed  with  the  apprenticeship  pr(^ram  are  still  with  the  same 
businesses;  and  those  who  are  in  the  same  businesses,  are  they 
going  on  to  college  or  technical  college,  and  is  that  getting  paid  for 
by  the  employer.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  success  standards  that  we 
have. 

Senator  Frist.  In  contrasting  your  statements  about  technical 
training  a  little  bit  with  the  chairman's  comments  about  reading 
and  math  skills,  have  you  found  it  more  effective  to  take  people 
with  very  little  training,  give  them  training,  and  then  place  them 
in  the  work  force,  or  to  take  people  who  are  in  the  work  force  at 
a  very  low  level,  and  give  them  technical  training  so  that  they  can 
accelerate  through  that  system? 

Governor  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  either/or  situation. 
I  think  you  have  success  in  botii,  and  that  is  the  beauty  of  it.  That 
is  why  I  am  a  big  believer  in  vocational  and  technical  training. 
Eighty  percent  of  our  jobs  that  are  going  to  be  created  in  the  next 
5  to  10  years  are  going  to  require  some  technical  training.  We  have 
not  put  enough  emphasis  on  that.  We  still  in  our  society  believe 
that  you  have  to  go  to  college.  It  is  an  innate  bias.  And  I  am  not 
being  critical  about  it  because  college  is  so  important,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  jobs  that  are  being  created  in  your  State 
and  in  my  State  require  technical  training.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
we  have  to  get  the  mind  set  of  the  parents  first  and  then  the  stu- 
dents, because  first  of  all,  a  lot  of  parents  do  not  believe  vocational 
technical  training  is  what  they  really  want  to  do,  because  thev 
have  heard  that  college  is  so  much  more  important.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  technical  training  and  the  school-to-work  and 
the  apprenticeship  jobs  create  a  highly  skilled  work  force  that  de- 
mands good  pay  and  good  jobs.  And  those  are  the  jobs  that  are 
lacking  in  your  State  and  in  my  State. 

There  are  so  many  areas  in  my  State  that  could  hire  so  many 
more  highly  skilled  workers,  and  we  could  do  even  a  better  job. 
And  that  is  the  beauty  of  this  job  training  and  the  vocational  and 
technical  training,  that  that  is  where  the  emphasis  should  be  fix)m 
this  Congfress  and  fix)m  States  like  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Frist.  Well,  again,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  testi- 
mony. The  thing  that  I  still  struggle  with  is  that  somebody  such 
as  yourself,  who  has  been  so  successful,  with  so  much  energy,  in- 
volving the  private  sector — we  want  to  reach  out,  and  what  assur- 
ance— and  you  cannot  give  it,  and  you  have  been  very  clear  there — 
that  all  49  other  Grovemors  can  spend  as  much  time,  be  as  success- 
ful and  have  as  much  energy,  that  even  though  today  the  programs 
are  not  perfect,  we  do  not  back  off.  Is  it  a  simplification  of  the 
waiver  process,  which  you  have  argued  for  in  part,  or  these  large 
block  grants?  It  is  a  real  struggle.  Thank  you. 

Governor  Thompson.  It  is  a  real  struggle.  I  just  hope  you  come 
down  on  the  side  of  block  grants. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Dodd? 

Senator  Dodd.  Madam  Chairman,  let  me  first  of  all  welcome  the 
Grovemor.  I  know  you  have  been  here  already  for  some  time.  I 
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think  you  have  done  a  terrific  job  in  Wisconsin,  Governor,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  you  before  us  here  today. 

I  will  reserve  any  questions  for  the  record,  Madam  Chair,  so  you 
can  move  along. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  DeWine? 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

Governor,  welcome,  and  again,  congratulations. 

Governor  Thompson.  Congratulations  to  you,  too.  Senator. 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  familiar  with  your  thinking,  having  spent  considerable  time 
talking  to  Governor  Voinovich  about  this,  as  I  know  you  have;  you 
both  have  basically  the  same  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  block 
grants. 

I  think  you  summarized  it  fairly  well  at  the  end  of  your  testi- 
mony when  you  said  basically,  just  let  the  States  do  it.  I  have 
spent  over  half  of  my  career  at  the  county  level  and  State  level, 
and  while  I  fally  understand  the  problems  at  the  State  level  and 
at  the  local  level,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  by  and  large,  by 
letting  the  local  community  do  it,  the  State  do  it,  we  are  all  going 
to  be  a  lot  better  off,  that  the  results  are  going  to  be  better,  ana 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  measure  them,  and  there  is  going  to  be 
more  accountability. 

Let  me,  if  I  could,  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  welfare 
and  welfare  reform.  You  touched  on  it  a  Tittle  bit  in  your  testimony. 
What  has  been  Wisconsin's  experience  in  regard  to  job  training  for 
the  individual  who  is  unemployed  versus  the  individual  who  is  on 
welfare,  and  what  has  been  your  approach?  You  talked  about  the 
Job  Centers.  Are  these  used  for  both  types  of  individuals,  and  what 
has  been  the  success  rate  in  regard  to  people  on  welfare? 

Governor  Thompson.  Well,  first,  we  do  not  discriminate  or  clas- 
sify whether  you  are  a  displaced  worker  and  so  on.  We  were  the 
first  State  to  set  up  Job  Centers  back  in  1987.  We  have  a  partner- 
ship between  the  coimty  and  the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, all  within  one  building.  An  AFDC  mother  can  come  in  there 
and  get  job  training,  get  assessed,  have  day  care  while  she  is  there; 
we  have  the  Internet  there,  we  have  the  computers  there  all  over 
the  State,  of  all  the  jobs  that  are  available  and  the  training  nec- 
essary. We  have  the  vocational  school  there  that  will  enlist  ner — 
or  him,  the  displaced  worker — if  they  want  to  come  in  and  go  to 
vocational  school. 

So  we  really  do  not  give  priority  to  the  AFDC  or  the  displaced 
worker.  We  treat  them  all  alike.  And  our  economy  is  very  strong 
in  Wisconsin,  but  we  have  also  been  able  to  reduce  our  welfare 
caseload  by  25  percent  using  that  kind  of  a  method. 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  just  conclude  by 
stating  that  your  testimony  today,  as  well  as  the  last  3  days  of 
hearings,  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  big  picture  that  this  coun- 
try is  looking  at.  And  I  think  that  really,  we  are  in  a  new  era 
wnere  we  are  much  more  focused  on  trying  to  sort  out  what  the 
States  should  do  and  what  the  Federal  Government  should  do.  It 
has  been  an  ongoing  process  for  over  200  years  in  this  country,  but 
I  think  today  we  really  are  in  an  era  of  new  federalism,  and  we 
are  having  some  very  serious  discussions  about  who  should  do 
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what.  So  we  welcome  your  testimony  today,  and  I  know  that  you 
have  thoughts  about  block-granting  welfare  and  other  things,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  back  to  the  Congress  again  as  far  as  your 
testimony  in  regard  to  those  matters  as  well. 

Grovemor  Thompson.  Thank  you,  Senator.  It  is  exciting,  it  is  rev- 
olutionary to  be  able  to  come  to  Washington  and  talk  about  a  paii> 
nership,  a  true  partnership,  in  which  there  really  is  federalism. 
There  has  been  for  too  long,  in  my  opinion,  an  erosion  of  power 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  now  I  think  we 
are  at  a  revolutionary  point  in  our  country.  I  applaud  you  for  tak- 
ing up  that  issue  and  allowing  us  as  Governors  and  States  to  have 
more  flexibility  and  more  of  an  equal  partnership  with  you  to  de- 
velop what  is  good  for  our  citizens. 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you,  Governor. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wellstone? 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

Governor  Thompson,  welcome.  It  is  a  great  State,  Wisconsin — a 
little  bit  below  Minnesota,  but  you  are  almost  there. 

Governor  Thompson.  Well,  I  notice  there  are  a  lot  of  people  from 
Minnesota  coming  to  Wisconsin  to  work  and  now  to  live,  and  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

Senator  Wellstone.  And  to  go  to  school  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Governor  Thompson.  Yes. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Of  course,  we  see  a  lot  of  good  people  from 
Wisconsin  in  our  State  as  well,  but  thank  you  for  your  work. 

Governor  Thompson.  We  have  two  great  States. 

Senator  Wellstone.  That  is  the  end  of  that.  Madam  Chair,  two 
great  States.  [Laughter.] 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  you  have  done.  First  of  all,  just  to  em- 
phasize a  very  important  point  that  you  made.  Not  that  long  ago, 
I  met  with  some  small  business  people  in  what  we  call  greater 
Minnesota,  outside  the  metro  area  in  west  central  Minnesota,  and 
they  were  saying  that  one  of  the  things  that  was  very  frustrating 
to  uiem  was  that  a  lot  of  the  hi^h  school  Juniors  and  seniors  as 
they  are  graduating  from  schools  in  some  of  our  smaller  towns  are 
being  tola  to  graduate  and  get  an  education  so  you  can  get  ahead, 
which  means  leave;  there  is  nothing  here  for  you.  And  the  small 
businesses  are  saying  they  actually  are  looking  for  the  skilled 
women  and  men  to  work  for  them — and  there  is  no  connection. 

Governor  Thompson.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Wellstone.  So  I  think  that  kind  of  thing  needs  to  hap- 
pen at  a  State  and  local  level,  and  I  think  that  that  is  part  of  what 
you  are  about,  and  I  applaud  that  work. 

I  would  like  to  just  raise  three  questions.  The  first,  is  an  obvious 
one,  which  is  that  job  training  works  well  in  the  context  of  an  econ- 
omy that  generates  jobs  that  people  can  count  on.  Otherwise,  we 
train  peopTe  for  ^obs  that  do  not  exist.  The  official  unemplojonent 
level  of  Wisconsin,  above  and  beyond  your  fine  effort,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  success  of  your  programs,  so  we  need  to  al- 
ways understand  that  we  have  had  a  history  of  job  training  in  this 
country  where  sometimes  it  has  not  been  so  successful  because  we 
have  trained  people  who  have  then  gone  out  for  jobs  that  have  not 
existed,  or  for  jobs  they  cannot  count  on — that  is  to  say,  a  welfare 
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mother  is  going  from  welfare  tx)  work  fare,  but  then  what  she  finds 
out  is  that  once  child  care  costs  are  there,  and  the  job  does  not  pay 
but  minimum  wage,  which  is  not  even  poverty  level,  and  she  is  no 
better  off  than  she  was  before,  especially  if  she  loses  Medicaid.  I 
just  wanted  to  make  that  point. 

Two  questions.  One — I  think  this  builds  on  Senator  Simon's 
question — I  understand  your  focus  on  flexibility,  your  focus  on  our 
country  being  a  grassroots  political  culture,  and  let  us  let  things 
happen  closer  to  where  people  live,  and  so  on.  And  you  certainly 
have  pointed  to  some  important  examples  of  what  you  have  done. 

My  question  is  whether  there  is  any  way  we  can  have  some  as- 
surance as  we  look  at  this  block  grant  principle  around  the  coun- 
try, above  and  beyond  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota — we  have  done 
some  good  things,  too,  along  the  same  lines  that  you  have — that 
the  most  vulnerable  populations,  those  that  are  the  poorest  and  the 
most  diflRcult  to  train,  will  fare  well. 

In  other  words,  I  am  looking  for  some  balance.  If  you  just  look 
at  statistics,  how  many  people,  for  example,  did  we  train  and  place 
into  jobs,  I  could  see  an  incentive.  Madam  Chair,  to  avoid  some  of 
the  people  who  would  be  the  toughest  to  train  and  the  toughest  to 
place  in  jobs. 

It  seems  to  me  we  do  have  a  history  in  this  country,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  which  suggests  that  at  the  State  level,  all  too  often 
the  poorest  people,  the  most  vulnerable  citizens,  the  people  who  are 
the  most  difficult  to  train  sometimes,  have  not  fared  well. 

Do  we  not  need  to  build  some  protection  into  this  program — and 
I  am  looking  for  a  balance  here — or  do  you  think  we  do  not  need 
to  worry  about  that? 

Governor  Thompson.  I  think  what  you  are  saying  is,  "Maybe  we 
cannot  trust  you.  Governor."  I  think  you  can.  I  want  to  place  the 
most  difficult  portions  of  my  constituency,  because  then  I  know  I 
have  done  the  job. 

And  to  get  back  to  the  point  that  you  raised  about  the  necessity 
of  having  highly-skilled  workers  in  the  small  rural  communities 
and  making  sure  the  jobs  are  there,  what  you  really  have  to  do  is 
you  have  to  bring  in  the  private  sector,  and  you  have  to  convince 
them  that  they  have  to  make  an  assessment  of  what  jobs  they  are 
going  to  have. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  train  an  AFDC  mother  for  a  job  that 
she  is  not  going  to  have.  She  gets  frustrated;  we  have  spent  money, 
and  we  have  not  accomplished  anything.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  train  her  or  the  displaced  worker,  or  the  poor  African  American 
individual  who  has  not  had  a  job  in  central  Milwaukee,  for  the  job 
that  he  or  she  is  going  to  have  once  they  complete  their  trtdning. 

Nothing  is  more  frustrating  than  to  put  people  into  training  pro- 
grams, and  it  ends  up  that  they  do  not  have  a  job  at  the  end.  That 
is  what  has  happened  so  many  times,  just  to  get  people  into  train- 
ing for  jobs. 

What  we  try  to  do  is  we  try  to  have  the  private  sector  tell  us, 
but  we  also  tell  them  that  they  have  a  moral  as  well  as  an  ethical 
responsibility  to  hire  people  once  we  train  them,  because  they  told 
us  that  they  would. 

So  that  is  the  integrated  kind  of  system  that  will  work. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Well,  Governor,  just  to  be  clear — and  I  have 
one  final  question — I  think  the  effort  to  consolidate,  the  effort  to 
make  the  programs  more  efficient,  the  effort  to  make  the  programs 
work  better,  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  that  I  do  not  trust  you.  It  is  that  I  do  not  trust  nec- 
essarily the  balance  of  power  at  tiie  State  level  in  terms  of  what 
citizens  always  get  well-represented  or  do  not  get  well-represented 
in  the  decisionmaking.  And  all  too  often,  the  history  of  our  country 
is  that  the  most  vulnerable  citizens  have  not  been  well-represented, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  looking  for  a  balance,  so  that  we  haye  set 
up  some  sort  of*^  standards  at  the  Federal  level  that  people  do  have 
to  meet.  And  I  think  it  is  terribly  important  not  to  walk  away  from 
some  of  the  necessary  protection. 

Governor  Thompson.  I  think  if  you  trusted  us,  you  would  like  us. 
I  think  we  are  likeable  people,  and  I  think  we  are  honest  and 
straightforward  and  ethical,  and  we  want  to  do  the  same  thing  you 
want  to  do,  Senator. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Oh,  I  trust  you  and  I  like  you;  I  just  do  not 
trust  or  like  the  balance  of  power  and  who  gets  represented  and 
does  not  ^et  represented  at  the  State  level,  sometimes,  in  some 
States.  This  is  not  a  personal  point.  It  is  an  institutional  point.  It 
is  a  point  about  the  imbalances  of  political  power  in  some  States. 

My  last  point  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  decentralize,  couldn't  we 
take  it  one  step  further — which.  Madam  Chair,  builds  on  the  ques- 
tion liust  raised.  Why  couldn't  we  desig^  a  program  with  the  Fed- 
eral Giovemment  being  far  less  directly  involved,  but  where  actu- 
ally, neighborhood  groups  and  community  gproups  at  a  more  local 
level  have  more  decisionmaking  power  in  relation  to  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  programs?  It  strikes  me  that  that  is 
really  the  next  step  to  take  if  we  really  want  to  decentralize  this 
and  make  it  grassroots.  I  mean,  a  lot  of  people  will  say  the  Gov- 
ernors are  great,  but  there  is  this  State  bureaucracy.  Let  us  get  it 
down  closer  to  where  we  live,  with  our  neighborhood  groups  and 
our  community  groups. 

Governor  Thompson.  I  think  you  can  accomplish  that  by  setting 
some  general  standards  and  holding  us  accountable  to  those  stand- 
ards, and  having  sort  of  a  penalty  factor  if  we  do  not  meet  those 
standards.  Senator.  I  think  you  can  do  that  in  the  same  way  of 
helping  the  most  poorly  served  people  of  our  individual  States;  I 
think  it  would  make  you  feel  a  little  bit  more  trusting  of  the  dein- 
stitutionalization of  power  back  to  the  States.  But  once  in  a  while, 
if  you  fragment  too  far,  you  end  up  with  nothing  as  well.  And  I 
think  a  balance  is  giving  the  States  the  flexibility  and  giving  us 
standards  and  some  accountability  that  we  have  to  meet. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you.  Governor. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wellstone. 

May  I  just  say,  because  this  has  been  such  interesting  testimony, 
that  we  are  running  into  a  bit  of  a  time  problem.  Governor  Thomp- 
son has  to  be  over  on  the  House  side  for  another  hearing,  and  the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Alice  Rjvlin,  also 
has  to  testify  at  a  hearing 

Governor  Thompson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman  [continuing].  No,  no,  you  are  not  excused  yet.  Just 
a  minute.  Governor  Thompson.  I  do  not  want  to  shortchange  any- 
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body,  but  I  just  would  reiterate  that  there  is  a  bit  of  a  time  prob- 
lem. 

I  know  Senator  Jeffords  had  a  few  comments  he  wished  to  make. 
Senator  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

I  just  want  to  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing.  I  have  been 
involved  with  training  programs  for  20  years,  so  I  have  a  history 
of  taking  a  look  at  these  things.  I  think  maybe  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  we  can  get  excited,  but  we  also  know  that  right  now, 
we  have  a  huge  universe  out  there  of  people  who  need  help.  With 
the  present  programs,  we  are  only  dealing  with  somewhere  around 
10  percent  of  those  in  need.  What  this  has  resulted  in  is  too  many 
programs  with  too  few  resources. 

Trie  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  use  the  resources  we  have  as 
well  as  we  can.  But  if  we  want  to  get  our  basic  educational  pro- 
grams to  produce  more  qualified,  functionally  literate  individuals, 
there  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  with  the  remedial 
requirements  in  our  employment  training  progframs  right  now. 

So  I  just  want  to  make  sure  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  huge  need 
out  there  and  the  real  basic  problem  of  our  basic  education,  and 
hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  handle  that  at  the  same  time.  But  as 
we  go  through  these  very  tough  financial  times,  we  have  got  to 
take  a  look  at  making  sure  that  we  reorder  our  priorities  to  have 
the  resources  available  to  handle  this  very  difficult  area. 

Again,  I  do  commend  you  for  all  your  work. 

Governor  Thompson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator,  and  I  com- 
mend you  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Ashcroft? 

Governor  Thompson.  John,  how  are  you? 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Very  well,  thank  you.  I  just  want  to  say  you 
can  trust  this  man. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  from  one  former  Governor  here. 

Senator  Wellstone.  That  was  not  my  point. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Well,  it  is  my  point.  I  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship, whether  it  was  in  education,  for  providing  people  with  means 
of  having  more  productive  lives,  and  doing  it  in  a  way  which  is  con- 
sistent with  productivity  generally  and  with  the  gprowth  and  devel- 
opment of  enterprise  generally.  As  a  Governor,  I  would  just  look  to 
the  north,  see  what  you  were  doing,  and  try  to  improve  my  own 
performance  by  matching  it.  And  I  think  we  would  be  well-served 
to  allow  the  laboratories  of  democracy  in  the  States  to  work,  and 
I  commend  you  for  what  you  have  done.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
bringing  your  wisdom  to  Washington,  DC. 

Grovemor  Thompson.  Thank  you,  John.  It  is  always  a  pleasure. 
And  congratulations. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

I  would  just  say  to  Senator  Abraham  who  is  at  the  end  of  the 
line  that  I  have  been  there  before,  too,  and  you  always  wonder  if 
there  is  going  to  be  any  question  left  to  ask  by  the  time  it  comes 
to  you — ^but  please  go  ahead. 

Senator  Abraham.  Well,  I  will  just  echo  what  so  many  others, 
particularly  those  of  us  from  the  Midwest,  have  said  about  Gov- 
ernor Thompson  and  his  accomplishments  in  Wisconsin.  We  have 
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worked  together  in  the  past,  and  our  State  likewise  has  followed 
many  of  the  models  that  he  has  set  up. 

I  nave  Just  one  question,  and  it  goes  to  the  point  that  was  made 
earlier  with  regard  to  the  frequent  failure  of  training  progprams  to 
provide  a  work  force  prepared  for  the  kinds  of  technological  ad- 
vances that  are  going  to  oe  taking  place  in  the  States.  I  think  a 
little  later,  we  will  hear  more  about  wis  ftt>m  another  panel. 

If  you  were  shaping  the  kind  of  model  role  and  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  the  State  levels,  to  what  extent  do  you  think 
this  very  restrictive  Federal  presence  has  contributed  to  uiat  prob- 
lem, and  how,  among  the  many  various  solutions  we  are  consider- 
ing, do  you  think  we  could  best  alleviate  it? 

Governor  Thompson.  I  have  to  be  very  honest  with  you.  We 
could  not  have  set  up  our  computer  technology  projppram  in  our  cen- 
ters without  the  block  grant  that  we  did  receive  irom  the  Federal 
Government.  That  helped  us  to  computerize  all  of  our  centers,  and 
it  has  helped  us  to  set  up  programs  to  teach  individuals  in  the  way 
of  the  computers  and  technology. 

So  it  is  important  for  a  partnership.  And  I  do  not  have  the  specif- 
ics right  now,  but  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  have  some  of  my 
people  share  it  with  you.  Senator, 

Senator  Abraham.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Gorton,  I  would  simply  say  that  Gov- 
ernor Thompson  has  to  be  over  on  the  House  side.  Do  you  have  any 
comments  or  questions? 

Senator  Gorton.  I  will  pass. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Before  you  leave,  Governor  Thompson,  thank  you.  Your  enthu- 
siasm and  dedication  is  an  inspiration,  and  we  will  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  as  we  put  some  legislation  together.  Thank  you 
veiy  much. 

Grovemor  Thompson.  It  is  my  privilege.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  now  like  to  call  next  Senator  John 
Breaux,  who  would  like  to  talk  about  a  proposal  that  he  has  put 
forward. 

Senator  Breaux,  welcome.  You  know  how  this  all  works.  We  ap- 
preciate your  waiting  to  step  forward  and  give  us  some  of  your 
thoughts  on  the  legislation  that  you  have  introduced. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Senator  Breaux.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  present  tes- 
timony this  morning.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  out  of  breath. 
I  was  meeting  with  one  of  your  staff  people  earlier  this  morning, 
Mr.  Bolen,  and  I  am  a  little  out  of  breath,  but  I  am  here. 

After  hearing  Grovemor  Thompson  and  the  talk  about  trust,  I 
think  what  I  was  hearing  was  ''Trust,  but  verify,"  a  prominent 
phrase  of  former  President  Reagan.  And  in  how  we  handle  these 
programs,  it  is  probably  applicable. 

Tnis  morning,  Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
millions  of  Americans  woke  up  very  early,  got  their  children  off  to 
school,  and  kissed  their  spouses  eoodbye  as  they  went  off  to  work, 
and  then  they  left  for  their  own  jobs.  Aiid  millions  of  those  average. 
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hard-working  Americans,  middle  class  Americans  in  most  cases, 
had  a  knot  in  their  stomach  that  would  last  all  day  as  they  worry 
that  their  job  might  not  be  their  tonight  when  they  get  home.  They 
worry  that  their  plant  might  downsize,  and  they  will  lose  their  job, 
or  that  they  will  be  replaced  by  a  computer-age  information  ma- 
chine that  they  do  not  really  understand.  And  they  worry  that  even 
if  the  job  is  there,  the  pay  they  may  receive  from  that  job  will  re- 
quire them  to  live  on  even  less  than  they  lived  on  15  years  a^o. 

They  are  scared,  Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  they  do  not  think  that  their  own  Government  can  help 
them.  They  nave  heard  those  of  us  in  Washington  before  when  we 
have  argued  that  for  every  problem,  there  must  be  a  new  progfram 
waiting  to  be  bom. 

In  the  past,  when  we  have  wanted  more  jobs  for  American  work- 
ers, the  only  thing  needed  was  a  stimulus  package  to  inject  more 
capital  spending,  or  consumer  purchasing  power  to  jumpstart  the 
economy  and  generate  jobs. 

But  as  Alvin  and  Heidi  Tofler  have  said,  "In  today's  global  econ- 
omy, pumping  more  money  into  the  consumer's  pocket  may  simply 
send  it  flowing  overseas  without  doing  anything  to  help  the  domes- 
tic economy." 

The  problem  today  is  not  just  a  lack  of  good  jobs,  but  rather,  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  training  to  meet  the  challenges  of  global 
competition  in  the  information  age. 

Now,  some  have  argued  that  me  proper  role  of  Government  is  to 
try  to  solve  everyone's  problems  all  of  the  time,  from  cradle  to 
grave,  to  create  programs  to  protect  citizens  from  everything,  even 
to  protect  citizens  from  themselves,  because  "Government  knows 
best." 

Others,  however,  would  argue  that  Government  has  no  role  at  all 
in  helping  people,  other  than  getting  out  of  the  way  and  offering 
only  a  "survival  of  the  fittest"  theory  as  a  helping  hand. 

Colleagues,  let  me  suggest  that  the  better  role  for  Government 
to  play  is  one  that  helps  to  equip  people  with  the  means  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  On  the  first  day  of  this  Congress,  Senator 
Daschle,  Senator  Kennedy  and  my setf  sponsored  S.  6,  "The  Work- 
ing Americans  Opportunity  Act."  This  bill  I  think.  Madam  Chair- 
man and  members,  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  debate  concerning  the 
proper  role  of  Grovemment  and  offers  a  modem-day  solution  to  a 
modem-day  problem. 

The  average  American  worker,  as  we  all  know,  changes  jobs  a 
number  of  times  throughout  his  or  her  lifetime,  often  due  to  layoffs, 
to  downsizing,  to  streamlining,  to  the  use  of  computers,  and  so  on. 

Our  goal  is  to  see  that  that  worker  is  reemployed  for  tfie  long- 
term.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  what  is  available  to  that 
dislocated  worker  is  confusing,  overlapping  and  bureaucratic,  and 
to  me  that  means  that  what  we  have  right  now  is  expensive,  and 
in  most  cases,  it  is  largely  ineffective. 

Without  creating  a  new  bureaucracy  over  an  already  existing 
one,  S.  6  replaces  13  programs  with  a  single  new  voucher  system 
designed  to  equip  dislocated  workers  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged adults  with  skills  that  are  in  demand  today  so  that  they  can 
tackle  the  problems  facing  them  and  so  they  can  be  full  partici- 
pants in  our  economy. 
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Our  legislation  tries  to  help  Americans  learn  more,  because  as 
President  Clinton  has  said,  "Today,  what  you  earn  depends  on 
what  you  learn." 

We  know  that  each  year  of  education  or  each  year  of  job  training 
after  high  school  increases  an  individual's  wages.  Our  job  is  to  offer 
everyone  that  opportunity.  S.  6  does  this  without  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment telling  folks  where  or  when  or  how  they  can  do  it.  Like 
the  ori^nal  GI  bill,  which  we  all  point  to  as  a  tremendous  success, 
and  it  is,  our  bill  entrusts  individuals  to  make  the  right  decisions, 
to  make  the  decisions  that  are  best-suited  to  their  particular  indi- 
vidual needs. 

It  gives  vouchers  and  counseling  to  Americans  who  have  been 
dislocated  because  of  a  plant  closure,  to  allow  them  to  select  the 
type  of  training  they  want,  at  the  place  they  want,  and  the  type 
of  program  they  want,  so  that  they  can  earn  more  in  later  life. 

Returning  GIs  aft«r  World  War  II  were  not  told  by  their  Govern- 
ment what  school  they  had  to  attend,  what  major  they  had  to  se- 
lect, or  what  classes  they  had  to  take.  In  answer  to  critics  of  the 
voucher  system  who  say  there  will  be  no  oversight,  no  accountabil- 
ity, our  bill  requires  States  and  the  Federal  Government  to  oversee 
the  system,  to  evaluate  it  from  day  one,  and  to  be  accountable  for 
its  failure  and  for  its  success.  It  also  requires  providers  to  submit 
performance-based  information  on  what  is  actually  happening  in 
the  real  world.  But  like  the  GI  bill,  it  empowers  individuals  to 
choose  what  program  they  will  attend.  People  are  capable,  with 
proper  information  and  counseling,  to  determine  what  a  good  pro- 
gram looks  like  and  which  one  is  good  for  their  particular  needs. 
Individuals  simply  will  not  choose  to  attend  programs  that  have 
bad  track  records,  or  no  track  record  at  all. 

But  the  bill  also,  through  the  certification  process,  safeguards  in- 
dividuals against  these  ffy-by-night  programs  that  we  all  are  con- 
cerned about.  I  think  it  is  time  to  stop  holding  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  make  their  own  decisions  based  on  good  in- 
formation. 

Vouchers  also  let  customers — in  this  case,  workers — ^vote  with 
their  feet.  Letting  people  decide  where  they  want  to  get  their  train- 
ing is  going  to  foster  competition  among  the  training  providers, 
both  public  and  private.  I  think  this  will  result  in  a  better  product 
for  those  who  are  seeking  the  reemployment  training  and  re-edu- 
cation. 

Some  suggest  we  terminate  all  the  Federal  programs  and  just 
give  a  blocK  grant  to  the  States.  This  seems  to  be  very  popular  in 
some  circles.  I  would  suggest  why  trade  one  Federal  bureaucracy 
for  50  different  State  bureaucracies;  why  trade  one  for  50?  Why 
don't  we  do  what  people  I  think  really  want  us  to  do,  and  give  them 
the  tools  directly?  Why  try  to  filter  it  through  another  State  bu- 
reaucracy? 

Finally,  our  bill  does  not  include  any  spending  increase  or  new 
taxes.  Instead,  it  redirects  nearly  $2.5  billion  so  that  13  different 
programs  will  come  under  one  authority.  The  bill  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  come  up  with 
a  way  to  consolidate  the  current  array  of  job  training  programs  in 
a  more  integn*ated  and  more  accoimtable  system  to  better  serve  the 
job  seekers,  workers  and  businesses. 
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Madam  Chairman,  it  is  open  to  anyone  who  needs  it.  It  is  affirm- 
ative for  everyone,  regardless  of  race  or  sex  or  geogpraphy.  You  only 
have  to  want  to  better  yourself  and  be  willing  to  work  for  it. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  quite  refighting  the  battles  of 
the  1940's  and  the  1950's.  This  is  a  new  time  that  demands  new, 
bipartisan  solutions  that  are  relevant  to  the  times  that  we  live  in. 

Madam  Chairman  and  members,  I  would  urge  you  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  bill  that  we  have  submitted,  S.  6. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Breaux  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Breaux. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  our  colleague  from  Louisiana  take  a  role 
in  laying  out  an  initiative  which  I  think  we  all  agree  is  an  exciting 
one  tor  us  to  address,  an  important  one  for  us  to  address,  and  it 
will  obviously  be  a  very  important  part  of  the  legislation  that  we 
will  consider  when  we  mark  up  a  bill  in  this  committee. 

Have  you  in  Louisiana  been  working  on  some  of  the  innovative 
programs  that  Governor  Thompson  was  talking  about,  and  combin- 
ing some  of  these  initiatives?  Has  Louisiana  gotten  some  waivers 
to  try  to  put  together  a  bit  more  of  an  innovative  system? 

Senator  Breaux.  We  are  doing  it.  Madam  Chairman,  We  have 
gotten  some  waivers,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing  that 
IS  really  exciting — and  all  of  this  affects  welfare;  I  mean,  we  are 
talking  about  people  who  are  economically  disadvantaged — Project 
Independence  is  in  force,  and  it  is  providing  some  really  good  train- 
ing in  connection  with  programs  in  joint  venture  systems  with 
businesses,  where  they  are  coming  in  and  participating  in  the 
training. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  frustrating  things  that  all  of  our  citizens 
face  when  they  have  to  deal  with  the  State  bureaucracy  is  that 
they  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  State  bureaucracy  or  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. It  is  a  bureaucracy.  They  get  sent  all  aroimd  our  State 
capitals,  trying  to  figure  out  which  office  to  go  to  and  which  person 
to  talk  to  and  whether  they  are  nmning  the  program  as  they  would 
like  to  see  it. 

So  while  we  are  doing  some  really  exciting  thing  in  our  State,  as 
all  of  our  States  are  doing,  I  think  that  people  are  still  confused 
by  State  bureaucracies  just  as  they  are  by  Federal  bureaucracies. 
I  think  they  would  like  to  be  more  in  control  of  their  own  lives,  and 
the  direct  voucher  system  is  an  approach  that  I  think  has  some 
merit. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Just  very  briefly,  I  want  to  congratulate  Sen- 
ator Breaux  and  others  for  the  development  of  these  ideas  on  the 
vouchers. 

One  of  the  developments  that  we  have  seen  is  that  with  the  utili- 
zation of  new  information  and  computers  and  work  records,  par- 
ticularly quarterly  records,  we  can  find  out  which  training  pro- 
grams— and  there  are  a  variety  of  them  out  tiiere — which  are  actu- 
ally placing  trainees  into  work,  whether  they  are  staying  there, 
whether  they  are  moving  up.  whether  they  are  earning  additional 
income,  and  having  that  information  available  to  people  so  that 
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they  can  make  choices  on  this  is  something  that  we  do  not  do 
today,  and  that  we  can  do,  and  it  is  not  expensive.  It  has  to  be 
structured  to  give  people  the  maximum  flexibihty.  Obviously,  we 
are  interested  in  seeing  some  features  of  this  put  in  the  program, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in  identifying  them  for  this  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  seen  examples  in  other  education  programs  in  different 
educational  institutions,  allegedly,  particularly  the  proprietary 
schools,  which  have  taken  scarce  resources  and  offered  opportuni- 
ties to  people,  but  have  really  not  trained  them  for  meaningful  em- 
ployment. That  has  been  something  that  we  have  addressed,  and 
this  obviously  comes  into  a  balance,  because  in  many  instances, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  proprietary  schools,  they  are  tr3ring  to 
reach  out  to  those  who  are  underserved  and  have  been  disadvan- 
taged to  some  extent  over  a  period  of  time.  There  are  some  exam- 
ples of  proprietary  schools — ^we  have  some  in  my  own  State — ^where 
they  have  as  good  or  better  placement  in  terms  of  jobs  than  other 
schools  or  colleges. 

So  we  want  to  try  to  find  ways,  as  you  point  out,  not  substituting 
one  bureaucracy  for  another,  but  to  have  accountability  so  that  we 
know  which  programs  are  being  implemented  and  which  ones  are 
working  effectively. 

We  will  be  working  with  you.  As  we  have  heard  over  the  course 
of  the  discussion  and  discourse,  this  is  not  unrelated  to  the  kind 
of  jobs  program  we  will  be  working  on  in  the  welfare  reform  pro- 
gram, so  we  want  to  work  closely  with  you  and  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  so  that  we  do  not  go  through 
this  process,  trying  to  develop  some  approaches,  and  then  find  out 
we  have  a  whole  different  kind  of  program  coming  down  the  line 
as  well. 

So  we  thank  you  for  coming. 

Senator  Breaux.  Very  quickly,  I  know.  Senator,  that  you  have 
been  very  instrumental  in  the  concept  of  the  one-stop  shopping 
type  of  services,  and  this  would  allow  the  State  to  set  up  one  office 
in  the  State  where  the  vouchers  could  be  processed  through,  with 
the  requirement  that  the  providers  of  the  training  have  to  report 
on  their  results — ^how  many  people  are  placed,  and  how  many  peo- 
ple complete  the  program.  And  this  information  would  be  available 
to  that  person,  and  the  individual  is  going  to  go  to  the  pTogram 
that  is  the  best  if  we  mve  them  the  right  information. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  comments? 

Senator  Dodd? 

Senator  Dodd.  Just  briefly,  I  want  to  commend  you  as  well, 
John,  for  I  think  a  very  creative  approach.  I  think  the  analogy  to 
the  GI  bill  is  a  very  good  one,  where  we  allowed  maximum  flexibil- 
ity to  the  individuals. 

Madam  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  we  did  the  family  support 
centers  legislation  out  of  this  committee,  which  was  designed — and 
Senator  Ashcroft  may  be  familiar  with  this,  having  been  a  Gov- 
ernor— to  try  to  consolidate  these  efforts  as  much  as  possible.  I 
mean,  we  all  know  what  it  is  like  just  to  go  out  and  meet  our  own 
responsibilities  in  a  day,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  try  to 
consolidate  and  bring  things  together,  to  minimize  the  labor  of  peo- 
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pie  in  order  to  get  what  they  need  and  maximize  whatever  our  con- 
tribution is  going  to  be  from  whatever  source  to  make  it  work  I 
think  is  in  everyone's  interest. 

I  would  hope  we  might  strike  some  sort  of  balance  in  this  regard 
here,  because  I  love  me  idea — in  fact,  I  think  it  helps  as  part  of 
the  job  training  effort  where  individuals  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  seeking  out  what  is  best  for  themselves.  That  begins  the  process 
of  the  inmvidual  being  accountable  to  himself  and  to  his  family. 

But  I  also  want  to  underscore  what  Senator  Kennedy  has  said 
with  the  proprietary  schools.  I  know  in  our  case  in  Connecticut, 
they  have  done  some  tremendous  work  and  have  been  tremen- 
dously effective.  We  have  also  seen — and  all  of  us  have  seen — ^the 
fly-by-night  operations  that  can  get  set  up  and  run  pretty  good 
scam  operations,  and  we  have  got  to  have  some  means  of  making 
sure  that  the  dollars  we  have,  as  scarce  as  they  will  be,  are  going 
to  reach  the  institutions  and  the  individuals  necessary. 

And  you  may  want  to  comment,  John,  on  the  idea  of  some  sort 
of  mix  here.  I  do  not  know  if  it  seems  totally  inconsistent  to  you, 
but  the  idea  of  what  Governor  Thompson  was  talking  about  of  com- 
bining what  you  are  recommending  here  in  the  voucher  approach, 
whether  or  not  that  might  somehow  work. 

Senator  Breaux.  Well,  my  main  point  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
trust  the  individuals  in  this  country  to  make  decisions  like  we  used 
to  as  to  what  is  best  for  them,  I  think  we  ought  to  equip  them  to 
be  able  to  make  those  decisions. 

That  is  why  I  suggested  that  replacing  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  giving  it  to  the  State  bureaucracy  is  not  a  real  improvement. 
I  would  suggest  working  out  a  system  where  we  entrust  those 
vouchers  to  individuals.  Give  them  the  coimselin^,  gfive  them  the 
training,  and  then,  when  they  have  that  information,  let  them  se- 
lect where  is  the  best  place  to  go. 

Schools  should  be  certified.  If  they  are  not  certified  by  the  State, 
they  are  out  of  the  picture.  You  cannot  go  to  a  noncertified  school. 
Each  school  that  they  would  be  eligible  to  go  to  would  have,  as  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  said,  reporting  requirements  on  how  many  people 
graduate,  how  many  people  mey  place  in  jobs,  and  how  long  they 
stay  there.  And  we  can  do  that  in  the  1990's;  that  is  simple  com- 
puter information.  And  that  person,  when  he  applies  for  his  vouch- 
er, would  have  that  in  fi'ont  of  him — ^which  school  is  good,  which 
school  is  working,  which  school  does  not  work — and  let  that  indi- 
vidual make  the  decision,  not  the  Federal  Government  and  not  the 
State  government — the  individual. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  just  want  to  commend  my  good  friend.  We 
have  been  working  on  many  items  together,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  on  this.  It  is  certainly  an  option  that  we  should 
discuss.  But  I  know  we  are  running  out  of  time,  Madam  Chair,  and 
we  have  the  Secretary  waiting,  so  I  will  defer  my  questions  until 
later. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Anybody  else?  Senator  Ashcrofl? 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairman. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  our  ultimate  objective  here  is  placement,  and 
I  wonder  if  you  have  given  any  consideration  to  providing  a  means 
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of  incentive  for  placement  by  having  part  of  the  voucher  reserved 
until  placement;  whether  you  might  pay  60  percent  of  the  voucher 
for  the  training  and  then,  after  the  first  month  of  employment,  give 
10  percent,  and  after  the  second  month  of  employment,  another  10 
percent,  and  after  Uie  third  month  of  employment,  another  10  per- 
cent. That  is  the  first  point. 

During  my  responsibilities  at  the  local  level,  we  found  people  se- 
lecting and  exercising  choice  from  a  menu  that  was  not  real.  And 
I  appreciate  your  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  let  people  choose,  but 
when  they  would  be  choosing  to  get  training  for  a  setting  where 
there  were  no  jobs  available — we  found  that  a  lot  of  people  wanted 
to  become  welders  when  there  was  not  a  need  for  welders  in  the 
community,  or  a  lot  of  people  wanted  to  become  auto  mechanics 
when  there  were  no  jobs  available.  So  we  began  to  reimburse  train- 
ing based  upon  placement,  and  we  found  that  it  had  a  therapeutic 
impact  in  terms  of  our  ultimate  objective  of  placement. 

So  I  would  just  urge  you  to  think  about  whether  or  not — and 
maybe  you  have  already  done  that,  and  I  am  obviously  very  new 
at  this  so  I  confess  my  own  ignorance  about  what  you  are 
doing 

Senator  Breaux.  We  need  new  ideas. 

Senator  Ashcroft  [continuing].  But  think  about  rewarding 
placement,  because  that  is  ultimately  our  objective  here. 

One  final  comment.  I  think  the  GI  bill  is  a  good  example  of  edu- 
cation, and  I  think  we  do  need  education,  but  in  a  sense  we  are 
in  a  different  category  here  with  training.  And  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  fimd  education — in  a  lot  of  respects,  I  prefer  to  do  it 
more  at  the  local  level  than  at  the  national  level — but  when  it 
comes  to  training,  I  think  we  ought  to  limit  the  menu  to  areas 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  productive  for  placement.  And  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  letting  people  choose,  but  let  us  make  sure  the  menu  from 
which  they  choose  is  a  menu  where  there  are  real  jobs  available. 

Senator  Breaux.  Just  a  quick  response.  Our  proposal,  S.  6, 
states  that  75  percent  of  the  money  that  is  going  to  the  individual 
has  to  be  spent  on  job  training  and  re-education.  They  can  use  up 
to  25  percent  for  counseling  and  things  that  a  person  needs  in  help- 
ing him  to  select  the  best  area  that  he  would  want  to  go  into. 

With  regard  to  education,  I  think  one  of  the  most  exciting  things 
we  have  before  this  Congress  is  President  Clinton's  proposal  to 
allow  a  tuition  tax  deduction  for  middle-income  families  to  allow 
them  to  send  their  children  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
deduct  up  to  $10,000  of  that  tuition.  That  is  a  really  exciting  new 
idea  that  I  hope  we  will  all  take  a  good  look  at. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Gorton? 

Senator  Gorton.  John,  at  the  beginning  of  your  very  interesting 
testimony  and  responding  to  what  Grovemor  Thompson  said,  you 
used  the  slogan,  "Trust,  but  verify,"  which  was  President  Reagan's 
way  of  describing  the  way  in  which  the  United  States  should  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  treat  the  States  the  way  the  United  States  treated  the  So- 
viet Union  during  the  Cold  War? 
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Senator  Breaux.  I  do  not  think  people  trust  us.  I  do  not  think 
they  trust  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  do  not  think  they  par- 
ticularly trust  State  governments.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  uneasi- 
ness out  there.  People  are  scared.  They  think  we  do  not  produce. 

So  when  we  say,  "Trust  us;  we  are  going  to  do  it  the  same  way 
we  used  to  do  it,"  they  do  not.  So  I  think  ttiat  what  we  have  to  do 
is  to  create  new  programs  maximizing  the  individual's  ability  to 
participate  and  make  decisions  for  himself. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  they  do  not  trust  us  is  because  we 
have  been  making  a  lot  of  those  decisions  here  in  Washington.  I 
just  suggest  that  we  allow  individuals  to  make  those  decisions  for 
themselves. 

I  think  with  the  bantering  between  Senator  Wellstone  and  Gov- 
ernor Thompson,  about  "We  trust  you,  we  trust  you,"  the  bottom 
line  is  that  people  do  not  trust  us  very  much,  and  that  is  why  it 
is  important  to  come  up  with  some  new  ideas. 

Senator  Gorton.  Would  you  adopt  the  same  idea  with  respect  to 
education? 

Senator  Breaux.  Sure,  absolutely. 

Senator  Gorton.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Breaux.  That  is  why  choice  in  schools  I  think  is  a  great 
concept. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Breaux.  We  ap- 
preciate your  being  here. 

Our  next  panel  is  one  that  I  think  most  are  waiting  to  hear.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  back  before  the  committee  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Secretary  Reich,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Alice  Rivlin. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  first  that  in  discussing  the  format  of  this 
hearing  with  Secretary  Reich,  I  suggested  that  we  do  something  a 
bit  different.  Normally,  I  suppose  protocol  would  always  have  the 
Secretary,  the  administration,  testifying  first.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  mind  if  we  did  a  reverse  so  that  he  and  his  staff  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  heard  the  first  couple  days  of  the  hearing 
and  perhaps  offer  him  a  chance  to  comment  on  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  flexibility  Sec- 
retary Reich  and  Director  Rivlin  have  shown  in  doing  so. 

Director  Rivlin  has  a  problem — I  think  you  need  to  testify  at  a 
hearing  in  about  20  minutes.  I  wonder.  Secretary  Reich,  if  Director 
Rivlin  could  go  first  and  then  we  could  excuse  her. 

Ms.  Rivlin.  It  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  that,  Madam  Chairman,  but 
I  had  better  be  out  of  here  by  11:15  at  the  latest. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Reich.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  someone  whom 
I  greatly  admire.  I  was  on  the  Budget  Committee  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1979  and  heard  Director  Rivlin  at  that  time,  when 
she  was  CBO  director.  There  is  no  one  who  knows  better  the  budg- 
et and  the  workings  of  Grovemment  than  Alice  Rivlin. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  ALICE  RIVLIN,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  MAN- 
AGEMENT  AND  BUDGET,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  AND  HON.  ROB- 
ERT  B.  REICH,  SECRETARY,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR, 
WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ms.  RrvLlN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairman.  I  am  real- 
ly happy  to  be  back  before  this  committee  under  your  leadership 
and  with  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  other  distinguished  members  of 
this  committee  who  have  worked  so  hard.  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  be  here  to  discuss  a  subject  of  such  importance  to  millions  of 
Americans — ^how  to  make  job  training  progframs  work  better  so  that 
they  improve  the  skills  and  future  incomes  of  people  who  need  bet- 
ter skills. 

This  is  a  time  of  deep  political  division,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  strong  bipartisan  consensus  that  has  emerged,  that  job 
training  deserves  serious  attention  and  a  major  overhaul. 

If  you  listen  to  economists  and  business  and  labor  leaders,  or  to 
average  people  who  are  trying  to  better  their  lives,  they  all  seem 
to  be  making  the  same  four  points,  and  you  have  heard  them  over 
the  last  several  days,  I  think,  making  these  points. 

First,  the  economy  is  doing  a  lot  better,  but  average  working  peo- 
ple are  not.  Despite  more  jobs,  less  unemployment,  higher  sales 
and  profits,  average  working  families  are  barely  holding  their  own. 
They  have  not  shared  appreciably  either  in  the  recovery  of  the  last 
couple  of  years  or  in  the  economic  transformation  of  the  last  2  dec- 
ades. 

Second,  the  reason  is  that  many  do  not  have  the  skills  needed 
to  move  on  to  better,  higher-paying  pobs.  Those  with  skills  in  edu- 
cation have  moved  ahead,  often  rapidly.  Those  without  them  have 
fallen  behind.  The  skill  gap  has  widened;  the  education  premium 
has  increased — ^premium  in  terms  of  wages — or,  in  economists' 
terms,  the  demand  for  skills  has  outnm  the  supply.  This  is  £in  al- 
most universal  diagnosis  of  the  problem,  and  the  hopefiil  tiling  is 
that  it  is  fixable. 

Third,  the  current  set  of  Federal  job  training  programs,  while 
they  have  their  bright  spots,  are  not  working  well.  There  are  too 
many  programs;  eflhBctiveness  is  mixed  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
any  information  on  effectiveness.  It  is  hard  for  people  to  get  infor- 
mation about  jobs,  about  options,  about  the  effectiveness  of  train- 
ing. Programs  are  uncoordinated,  they  are  overlapping,  they  are 
confusing,  they  are  bureaucratic.  The  stories  that  you  nave  heard 
the  last  couple  of  days  illustrate  these  problems  extremely  well. 

And  fourtn,  it  is  time  to  do  something  simpler  and  better,  some- 
thing that  will  help  people  get  the  training  they  need  without  so 
much  complexity  and  frustration,  something  that  will  ensure  more 
accountability  to  taxpayers  for  the  results  of  using  their  money. 

Now,  the  diagnosis  is  common,  although  suggested  remedies  dif- 
fer somewhat.  The  Clinton  administration  has  made  job  training  a 
central  piece  of  our  major  emphasis,  with  the  Middle  Class  Bill  of 
Rights.  That  bill  of  rights  has  four  pieces — a  child  tax  credit  to  help 
young  families  with  young  children  at  a  time  when  they  need 
money  most;  an  education  and  training  tax  deduction,  to  which 
Senator  Breaux  just  referred,  to  help  people  pay  for  further  edu- 
cation for  themselves  or  for  their  children;  an  expanded  IRA  that 
enables  savings  to  be  used  for  education  among  other  purposes  and 
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not  just  for  retirement;  and  the  subject  we  are  discussing  today,  a 
new  education  and  training  initiative  that  will  simplify  the  confus- 
ing svstem,  put  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and 
enable  them  to  make  more  informed  choices  among  available  train- 
ing and  education  opportunities. 

This  has  three  main  elements.  The  first  is  an  individual  skill 
grant  for  laid-off  or  low-income  workers  who  need  skills.  Our 
model,  as  others  have  mentioned,  is  the  GI  bill,  which  empowered 
a  whole  generation  to  choose  and  to  pay  for  their  own  eaucation 
and  training.  Second,  one-stop  career  centers,  a  place  for  people  to 
turn  to  get  mformation  on  jobs,  training  opportunities,  and  the  ac- 
tual records  of  the  institutions  that  they  might  want  to  choose.  And 
third,  student  loans,  with  pay-as-you-can  provisions  authorized 
under  the  Student  Loan  Reform  Act. 

Now,  the  simplification  that  we  all  seek  would  be  best  achieved, 
we  think,  in  two  ways.  It  is  not  just  by  empowering  people.  It  is 
by  empowering  States  and  localities  to  use  Federal  funds  more 
flexibly  to  serve  the  needs  in  their  areas.  Repealing  Federal  man- 
dates and  conflicting  rules  and  regulations,  consolidating  pro- 
grams— and  we  propose  consolidating  more  than  50  of  them,  rep- 
resenting about  60  percent  of  the  1995  funding;  this  would  free  up 
more  funds  now  used"  for  complex  administration  to  be  used  for  ac- 
tual services — and  greater  accountability.  States  will  develop  their 
own  policy  and  oversight,  but  they  must  ensure  that  quality  stand- 
ards are  met.  Designing  these  standards  and  the  oversight  and  ac- 
coimtability  will  not  be  easy.  It  is  a  hard  oroblem,  as  some  have 
alluded  to  this  morning,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  have  an  effective  system. 

We  believe  that  the  combination  of  State  and  local  flexibility 
with  individual  empowerment  and  accountability  is  key  to  a  new, 
workable  system  that  will  lead  to  better  skills,  jobs  and  wages  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Director  Rivlin. 

Secretary  Reich,  would  you  like  to  offer  your  testimony,  and  then 
we  will  proceed  ahead? 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  very  appreciative  of 
Secretary  Reich's  efforts  to  accommodate  both  the  House  hearingfs 
on  this  subject  and  our  hearings  here  and  his  real  dedication  to  try- 
ing to  make  a  difference  in  this  area.  I  think  you  have  coined  an 
observation  that  will  probably  be  identified  with  this  period  of  time 
when  vou  said  there  was  an  "anxious  generation,"  and  I  think  that 
indeed,  that  is  very  true. 

So  that  while  we  have  agreed  and  disagreed  on  some  issues,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  more  dedicated  to  trying  to  find  some  an- 
swers than  Secretary  Reich. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Reich.  Maaam  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I 
commend  you  for  these  hearings  and  for  your  dedication  to  these 
issues  as  well. 

Senator  Kennedy,  this  entire  committee  has  a  history  of  being 
dedicated  to  the  issues  of  education  and  skills  and  job  training  and 
worrying  about  real  working  Americans  getting  ahead.  And  that  is 
why  I  am  so  optimistic  that  we  can  do  a  lot  this  year,  notwith- 
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standing  the  forces  that  may  be  swirling  around  the  rest  of  Con- 
gress, because  this  issue  is  so  important. 

Let  me  just  take  a  brief  moment  to  review  one  set  of  data,  and 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  submit  my  testimony,  I  will  just  do  this 
as  briefly  as  I  possibly  can. 

If  I  can  bring  your  attention  to  the  chart — that  chart  shows  what 
happened  to  different  groups  of  Americans  in  the  1950's,  1960's, 
and  through  most  of  the  1970's.  All  the  way  on  the  left  is  the  bot- 
tom 20  percent  of  American  families  in  terms  of  income.  Their  in- 
comes between  1950  and  1978  grew  about  138  percent.  That  was 
very  strong,  good,  healthy  income  growth.  We  are  talking  about 
working  families,  people  who  workeaand  who  tried  hard. 

The  next  group  just  above  them,  the  next  20  percent,  grew  not 
quite  as  mucii.  The  middle  20  percent  had  about  a  109,  110  percent 
growth  in  their  incomes  over  those  years.  You  can  see  all  the  way 
up,  the  people  at  the  top  all  the  way  to  the  right,  the  top  20  per- 
cent of  American  families  saw  their  incomes  grow  as  well. 

The  point  is  that  the  rising  tide  did  lift  all  the  boats.  We  all  en- 
joyed prosperity  together.  Growth  was  for  everyone. 

But  now  I  would  like  to  focus  your  attention  on  one  additional 
chart,  a  chart  which  shows  what  happened  to  those  same  groups 
between  1979  and  1993.  Madam  Chairman,  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, this  is  a  major  problem  for  America,  it  is  a  growing  problem 
for  America. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  to  those  same  income  groups.  The 
people  at  the  bottom,  the  bottom  20  percent,  actually  saw  their  in- 
comes fall  15  percent.  The  next  group,  the  next  20  percent,  saw 
their  incomes  fall  8  percent.  The  people  in  the  middle  saw  their  in- 
comes fall  as  well.  Now,  we  are  adjusting  for  inflation;  we  are  ad- 
justing for  the  average  price  of  bread,  the  average  price  of  milk,  the 
average  price  of  a  car.  But  look  at  what  happened. 

The  richest  20  percent  saw  their  incomes  rise  considerably.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  getting  rich.  That  is  good.  The  problem 
is  that  most  people  were  stuck  in  the  mud,  or  their  incomes  were 
declining — a  very  different  picture  from  what  we  experienced  in 
this  country  in  the  1950's,  1960's,  and  1970's. 

Why  the  difference?  What  happened?  Why  are  we  heading  in  this 
direction?  And  by  the  way,  if  you  had  a  kind  of  time  series,  if  this 
were  a  moving  picture,  you  would  see  it  becoming  more  unequal. 
Even  as  we  sit  here,  the  data  continue  to  show  rising  inequality. 
People  are  not  sharing  the  growth. 

Why  did  this  happen?  It  is  nobody's  particular  fault.  It  is  not  as 
if  there  is  a  villain  here.  It  happened  because  the  structure  of  the 
American  economy  shift.  Along  about  1979-80,  you  saw  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  computerized  technologies  at  the  workplace.  I  am 
not  only  talking  about  robots  and  computerized  machine  tools  at 
the  factory.  I  am  talking  about  everything,  from  automated  switch- 
ing equipment — we  used  to  have  telephone  operators — to  auto- 
mated teller  machines — ^we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  people  who  were 
bank  tellers. 

I  went  down  to  my  local  gas  station  for  gas  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
There  used  to  be  some  attendants  around,  at  least  to  take  mv  cred- 
it card.  Now,  there  are  automatic  pumps  that  actually  take  the 
credit  card.  There  was  nobody  there. 
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Technology  is  replacing  jobs.  If  you  do  not  have  the  skills,  tech- 
nology is  not  your  friend.  In  fact,  technology  is  your  enemy.  If  it 
is  not  replacing  your  job,  it  is  reducing  your  wages. 

But  if  you  have  the  skills,  if  you  have  the  education,  technology 
is  increasing  your  opportunities,  increasing  the  possibilities.  At 
that  very  garage  after  I  looked  around  for  a  while,  I  did  find  some- 
body who  was  a  garage  mechanic  who  had  been  schooled,  had  got- 
ten community  college  education,  had  gotten  an  extra  degree,  a  cer- 
tification program— -he  did  not  go  to  college— but  he  was  certified 
in  electronics  diagnostics,  all  the  electronics  underneath  the  hood 
of  the  car.  We  started  talking,  and  he  was  making  a  good  living, 
a  very  good  living. 

You  see,  not  everybody  has  to  go  to  college.  A  4-year  college  de- 
gree should  not  be  the  parchment  that  divides  the  winners  fi-om 
the  losers  in  this  new  economy.  What  we  have  to  do  is  help  Ameri- 
cans over  the  breach,  over  the  great  gap,  fi'om  the  old  economy  to 
the  new  economy.  We  have  got  to  give  them  the  skills. 

There  is  an  entire  layer  of  technical  jobs  opening  up.  I  go  aroimd 
the  country,  and  I  talk  to  employers,  I  talk  to  workers.  I  sit  down 
with  groups  of  employers,  and  I  ask  them,  "what  do  you  need?" 
What  are  the  skills  you  need?"  Invariably,  they  tell  me  different 
stories  in  different  parts  of  the  countpr,  but  recently  I  was  talking 
to  a  group  of  employers  and  they  said,  "We  need  people  who  can 
do  automated  machine  tools,  computer-controlled  machine  tools, 
who  understand  these  technologies.  We  need  people  who  can  do  the 
programming  and  reprogramming  for  complex  robots.  We  need  peo- 
ple who  can  support  technical  sales,  and  who  can  go  out  and  sell 
complicated  machinery.  We  need  people  who  are  able  to  do  physical 
therapy  or  occupational  therapy.  We  need  people  who  are  desktop 
publishing  operators,  who  understand  how  to  use  complex  equip- 
ment and  computers." 

The  list  is  long.  It  is  different  in  different  places,  but  there  are 
tremendous  skill  needs  out  there.  Yet  we  have  huge  numbers  of 
Americans  who  are  sinking.  The  median  wage  between  1992  and 
1993  actually  dropped.  We  are  in  a  recovery. 

Now  we  have  the  gpreat  American  iobs  machine  humming  again. 
That  is  good  news — over  5  million  jobs.  In  fact,  last  year,  over  3.5 
million  jobs  were  created  in  1  year  alone.  Most  of  the  net  new  jobs 
are  good  jobs.  They  pay  better  than  average  wages.  They  are  pro- 
fessional, managerial,  and  technical  jobs.  That  is  great  news.  The 
great  American  jobs  machine  is  moving. 

The  problem  is  the  115  million  old  jobs — the  existing  jobs — are 
splitting  between  a  few  jobs  that  are  doing  very  well,  that  demand 
a  lot  of  competence  and  a  lot  of  education,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  jobs  that  are  simply  not  pa)ring  very  well. 

Again,  globalization  has  added  to  these  tendencies.  Globalization 
has  made  American  firms  much  more  conscious  of  the  bottom  line. 
Even  if  firms  are  not  directly  engaged  in  global  competition,  they 
are  exposed  to  it.  They  are  adding  new  machinery,  and  new  equip- 
ment to  be  as  competitive  as  possible. 

American  workers  need  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  global  trade. 
Our  workers  need  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  economic  progress  and 
economic  growth. 
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I  am  not  suggesting  that  education  and  job  training  is  automati- 
cally a  ticket  to  a  better  job.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  in  this 
new  technological  world,  in  this  new  global  competitive  environ- 
ment, it  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  better  job.  Education  and  training 
is  no  a  college  degree,  but  some  additional  skills  and  the  ability  to 
continuously  learn  on  the  job — ^to  read  those  manuals,  to  contmu- 
ously  upgrade. 

Two  days  ago,  I  was  out  in  Illinois  with  the  President,  at  Carl 
Sandburg  Community  College.  Community  colleges,  as  you  know  in 
your  States,  are  the  great  unsung  heroes  of  the  American  work 
force.  Sixty  percent  of  the  students  at  this  community  college  were 
adults  getting  additional  job  training  and  skills  upgrades. 

Senator  Kennedy  you  and  I  have  been  to  some  of  those  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts.  Others  of  you  and  I  have  travelled  to  other 
States.  There  is  a  pathway  to  better  jobs,  but  many  people  cannot 
use  it;  they  cannot  afford  it.  There  is  a  pathway  to  better  skills, 
better  training  and  skills  upgrades.  But  a  lot  of  people  simply  do 
not  know  how  to;  they  do  not  nave  the  right  information. 

Here  is  what  we  are  proposing: 

You  have  heard  the  President  propose,  number  one,  a  tax  break 
for  education,  for  training.  After  all,  if  businesses  can  invest  in  new 
machinery,  in  business  lunches  and  in  entertainment  and  get  a  tax 
deduction,  American  families  ought  to  get  a  deduction  for  investing 
in  the  most  important  investment  these  days,  education.  Investing 
not  only  in  college  education,  but  also  upgrading  your  skills  all  the 
way  through  your  life  with  a  deduction  of  up  to  $10,000  a  year.  It 
is  critically  important. 

No.  2,  consolidating  all  of  these  job  training  programs.  We  all 
agree.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dispute  and  I  have  been  following 
these  hearings  over  the  last  couple  of  days.  Madam  Chairman,  you 
and  I  have  talked  about  this.  Senator  Kennedy,  you  and  I  have 
talked  about  this  for  years.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  myriad  of 
job  training  programs  out  there  and  they  have  grown  in  response 
to  each  new  problem.  But  we  now  want  to  consolidate  and  make 
the  system  user-friendly.  We  want  to  make  skills  possible  for 
Americans  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  a  tax  break  because,  they 
have  lost  their  jobs,  they  have  no  income,  or  very  low  income.  A 
tax  break  does  not  mean  very  much  to  them.  Instead,  they  can  get 
a  skill  grant  that  they  could  use  at  the  local  community  college. 
But  they  can  also  get  good  information — and  I  want  to  stress  this — 
^ood  information  about  what  jobs  are  in  demand,  what  skills  are 
in  demand  that  underlie  those  jobs,  where  they  can  get  those  skills 
and  also  the  record  of  every  institution  in  getting  people  good 
placement,  good  jobs. 

Right  now,  we  provide  a  lot  of  Federal  money  to  a  lot  of  institu- 
tions. But  we  do  not  ask  anything  in  return  from  those  institutions 
in  terms  of  informing  people  about  what  they  are  doing  and  what 
they  are  accomplishing.  Many  of  your  questions  over  the  last  2 
days  has  been  about  performance.  I  agree  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  programs  are  working.  But  the  best  way  to  assure  perform- 
ance is  tnat  for  every  one  of  those  institutions,  those  community 
colleges,  those  technical  institutions,  even  proprietary  institutions, 
anybody  who  is  providing  job  training  and  providing  it  with  Fed- 
eral  money,   they  have   an   obligation   under  law   to   provide   a 
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consumer  report  card.  The  report  card  goes  into  a  computerized 
databank,  tracking  exactly  who  they  have  placed,  and  what  jobs 
they  have  placed  in — their  success  rate.  As  an  individual  consumer, 
as  an  individual  person,  I  can  get  information  about  what  skills  are 
neededand  who  is  training  people  the  best. 

Madam  Chairman,  you  have  raised  with  me  privately  and  you 
have  also  raised  here,  and  several  of  you  as  well  have  raised  the 
question  of  how  do  we  protect  people  from  the  fly-by-nieht  opera- 
tors. The  good  information  is  part  of  the  response.  I  thimc  another 
part  of  the  answer  is  that  we  certify  anybody  who  wants  to  be  a 
recipient — any  community  college  or  technical  institute,  or  any 
other  educational  institute  that  wants  to  be  a  recipient  of  these 
skill  grants  and  other  Federal  assistant  for  students.  But  we  certify 
them  in  a  different  and  better  way  than  we  are  now  certifying. 
Right  now,  the  certification  is  pretty  simple.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
default  rates.  But  we  want  to  certify  on  the  basis  of  performance. 
We  want  to  certify  on  the  basis  of  are  you  actually  getting  people 
into  jobs,  and  good  jobs. 

Another  element  of  the  proposal  that  we  are  forwarding  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  been  working  on  for  several  years  with  the  co- 
operation and  encouragement  of  this  committee;  that  is  one-stop 
career  centers.  We  are  already  doing  pilot  projects  across  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  working,  lliey  are  working  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
Illinois,  in  Kansas,  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  are  working  all 
across  the  country.  With  one-stop  career  centers,  people  can  go 
anywhere  and  get  all  the  information  they  need.  They  can  also  get 
unemployment  insurance  and  assistance  if  they  have  lost  their 
jobs. 

You  talk  to  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  these  days,  and  they 
often  do  not  know  where  to  turn.  They  cannot  afford  the  high- 
priced  placement  services  that  top  executives  can  afford.  These  are 
Americans  whom  we  are  asking  to  bear  the  brunt  of  economic 
change  in  this  country — ^whom  we  are  asking  to  ride  the  waves  of 
change.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  give  them  easy  and  speedy  access  to 
information  on  unemplo3anent  insurance,  information  about  where 
they  can  get  jobs,  what  the  jobs  are,  and  also  extended  benefits — 
extended  unemployment  benefits  if  they  need  those  benefits  to  stay 
in  school  and  get  the  kind  of  training  that  is  relevant  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  consensus — and  maybe  I  am  just 
being  my  usual  cockeyed  optimist— but  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  consensus  in  these  hearings  about  a  couple  of  things.  No.  1,  that 
we  want  to  streamline  and  consolidate  these  programs.  Now,  there 
is  dispute,  and  there  are  going  to  be  differences  about  how  much 
consolidation  and  how  mucn  streamlining. 

No.  2,  there  is  a  lot  of  consensus  that  we  want  to  make  the  insti- 
tutions accountable.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  account- 
ability built  into  the  system.  There  is  some  discussion  of  whether 
we  can  do  it  best  through  State  block  grants  or  we  can  do  it  best 
through  giving  people  individual  accounts,  individual  skill  gprants, 
and  what  the  combination  oueht  to  be.  We  can  talk  a  lot  about 
that,  and  I  am  sure  we  can  wone  something  out. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  consensus,  I  hope,  around  the  notion  of 
one-stop  career  centers  that  consolidate  programs  at  street  level  so 
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people  can  get  the  information  the^  need,  easily  and  cheaply.  We 
are  already  doing  it,  and  the  proof  is  in  the  pudding.  We  can  see 
it  around  the  country;  it  is  catcning  on  like  wildfire. 

And  finally,  I  hope  there  is  a  consensus  that  we  want  to  have 
waivers,  so  that — notwithstanding  everjrthing  I  have  said — it  is 
also  possible  for  States  and  localities  to  say,  "Listen,  we  want  to 
try  something  different.  We  want  to  put  the  package  together  in  an 
even  different  way  and  see  if  it  works.  Let  us  evaluate.  Let  us  ex- 
periment." Great.  Let  us  do  that.  We  should  not  get  locked  in. 

Now,  God  is  in  the  details,  and  there  will  be  work  ahead,  but  I 
really  believe  it  is  time  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  helping  Americans 
help  themselves  across  this  pathway  and  stopping  the  erosion  of 
middle-income  and  working  Americans'  incomes  that  is  related 
larcely,  but  not  exclusively,  to  this  dearth  of  skills  and  education. 

Tnank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Reich  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  Director  Rivlin  does  have  to  leave. 
Before  she  goes,  would  anyone  like  to  ask  a  specific  question  to  the 
Director  of  0MB? 

[No  response.] 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  let  me  just  say  first,  not  a  specific  ques- 
tion, but  I  hope  that  everyone  does  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
analysis  that  will  be  given  by  Director  Rivlin  in  her  duties  at  0MB, 
because  she  is  one  wno  has  always  been  very  fair  and  very  objec- 
tive in  calling  the  shots  as  she  sees  them,  and  with  a  keen  unaer- 
standing  of  all  the  implications  it  has  for  the  budget  and  for  the 
well-being  of  the  programs  involved. 

We  are  talking  here  about  some  things  that  will  be  very  costly, 
some  directions  that  are  very  challenging,  and  I  lust  think  that  as 
we  look  to  0MB,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Education  to  work  together  to  help  guide  us  in  this  direction,  there 
is  no  one  I  have  greater  confidence  in  than  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

Senator  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords.  Just  before  you  leave,  I  would  like  to  raise 
this  situation.  We  have  had  evidence  that  every  year  in  our  schools, 
we  grind  out  2  or  3  million  more  famctionally  illiterate  people  who 
are  incapable  of  handling  jobs.  So  I  hope  that  when  we  talk  about 
resource  allocation  which  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  handing  the 
results  of  that  problem,  that  we  ao  not  ignore  the  fact  that  we  nave 
got  to  do  things  to  cut  down  the  flow  of  those  in  need  of  remedial 
and  training  coming  into  the  svstem,  or  we  will  never  catch  up. 

I  just  want  to  leave  that  little  thought  with  you.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  RrvLiN.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  right.  Senator,  and  this  ad- 
ministration has  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  working  with  the  States 
to  improve  education.  The  Goals  2000  program  and  the  School-to- 
Work  progfram  which  was  talked  about  earlier  are  evidences  of 
that.  And  the  effort  to  improve  the  Quality  of  education  generally 
is  just  basic  to  everything  we  are  talking  about  here,  because  un- 
less people  are  coming  out  of  school  with  the  basic  literacy  and 
numeracy  capacity  that  they  need  to  cope  with  modem  jobs,  the 
whole  remediation  effort  is  just  much  harder. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Ashcroft? 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairman. 

Director  Rivlin,  vou  indicated  that  there  would  be  greater  ac- 
countability, and  the  certification  process  is  of  interest  to  me.  Is 
placement  a  significant  part  of  the  certification  process? 

Ms.  Rivlin.  Placement  records  should  certainly  be  a  significcuit 
part  of  the  report  card  that  the  Secretary  referred  to,  and  I  will  let 
nim  expound  more  on  the  certification  process.  But  I  think  place- 
ment is  extremely  important  as  a  measure  on  which  progprams 
should  be  held  accountable.  It  cannot  be  the  only  one,  though.  I 
think  some  part  of  the  experience  with  accountability  has  been  if 
you  just  take  job  placement  as  your  only  measure  of  the  success  of 
a  training  program,  then  the  training  program  has  an  enormous  in- 
centive to  choose  entrants  into  the  training  program  who  will  be 
very  easy  to  place. 

You  have  to  design  some  kind  of  a  system  that  will  give  them 
an  incentive  also  to  work  with  the  people  who  are  not  as  easy  to 
place.  That  is  the  harder  part  of  designing  accountability. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  I  guess  I  am  unclear.  Is  placement  part  of 
the  certification  criteria,  or  isn't  it — or  is  the  Secretary  going  to  re- 
port on  that? 

Secretary  Reich.  Senator,  as  of  right  now,  placement  is  part  of 
the  certification  criteria,  if  you  mean  by  certification  whether  some 
particular  trainer  is  going  to  get  a  Federal  grant,  in  some  pro- 
grams. In  many  programs,  it  is  not. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  I  just  meant  in  your  proposal,  in  the  voucher 
proposal. 

Secretary  Reich.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  It  is  not  simply  a  sort  of  input  assessment  for 
certification  of  the  progn*am,  where  you  see  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
CTam  actually  results  in  placing  inaividuals  in  ones  that  would  not 
be  certified. 

Secretary  Reich.  Certification  does  depend  in  part  on  placement. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Are  we 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  fiirther  opportunity,  but  Director 
Rivlin  has  to  leave,  so  she  is  going  to  be  excused,  and  we  are  going 
to  leave  the  hard  questions  to  Secretary  Reich  at  this  point. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  That  means  I  am  through  asking  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  reserve  the  rest  for  Secretary  Reich, 
or  did  you  have  any  more  for  Director  Rivlin? 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Well,  I  had  other  questions,  but  I  will  be 
happy  to  pose  them  to  Secretary  Reich. 

Tne  Chairman.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Just  briefly.  Director  Rivlin,  we  want  to  wel- 
come you  here.  I  just  hope  as  you  are  moving  through  this  whole 
process  and  allocating  the  resources,  we  are  obviously  going  to  try 
to  make  improvements  in  the  training  programs  and  strengthen 
our  education,  but  even  as  we  move  througn  these  programs,  the 
number  of  people  whose  lives  we  are  going  to  touch  is  going  to  be 
great.  We  will  come  back  to  that  when  I  talk  to  Secretary  Reich. 
The  numbers  now  that  we  are  touching  in  terms  of  the  Head  Start 
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program,  and  in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Pell  Grant 
program,  and  even  what  we  are  doing  out  at  the  NIH,  these  are 
areas  in  which  the  President  has  been  strongly  committed  to  find- 
ing scarce  resources  and  putting  them  through.  But  as  someone 
who  is  going  to  be  making  important  decisions,  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  make  these  programs  better,  more 
effective,  thinner  and  leaner,  and  I  hope  that  you,  as  you  have  been 
in  the  past,  will  be  a  strong  advocate  for  that  declining  balance 
which  has  affected  so  many  of  the  programs,  which  are  really  the 
life  links  for  so  many. 

If  you  take  the  possibilities  out  at  NIH  in  cancer  research  and 
the  underfunded  programs  that  can  make  an  enormous  difference 
in  terms  of  making  progress  not  only  in  the  areas  of  cancer,  but 
in  so  many  areas  of  need  which  people  really  feel  strongly  about, 
that  is  in  the  discretionary  budget,  and  that  is  the  one  that  is  being 
targeted,  and  that  is  the  one  that  is  being  cut  back.  So  I  think 
many  of  us  depend  upon  you  to  be  the  strong  advocate,  and  I  ap- 
preciate your  testimony. 

I  have  no  questions.  Madam  Chair. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Director  Rivlin,  we  very  much  appreciate  your  patience  in  wait- 
ing to  testify,  and  we  thank  you  for  coming. 

Ms.  Rivlin.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman,  and  I  am  sorry  I  do 
not  have  more  time,  but  I  am  available  to  work  with  the  committee 
along  with  Secretary  Reich  on  this  set  of  programs,  because  we 
want  to  work  very  closely  with  you  to  develop  a  new  initiative. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  We  look  forward  to  that. 

Now,  if  we  may  just  start  again,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  you,  and  I 
will  yield  my  time  to  Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here,  and  certainly 
this  is  an  option  that  we  ought  to  look  at.  You  and  I  have  discussed 
this  personally,  and  all  of  us  know  the  tremendous  need  out  there. 

You  pointed  out  that  after  World  War  II,  we  took  a  look  at  the 
need  for  training,  some  remedial,  but  a  great  deal  similar  in  the 
sense  of  training  for  work.  And  at  that  time  we  reallocated  national 
resources.  Incredibly,  we  went  from  about  2  percent  of  the  budget 
to  about  10  percent  of  the  budget  dedicated  to  that  goal. 

I  raise  that  because  it  seems  to  me  from  my  own  analysis  that 
in  order  to  really  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  we  have  to  make  that 
same  kind  of  resource  reallocation  to  our  education  system. 

My  point  for  bringing  it  up  at  this  point  is  a  concern  that  I  have. 
If  my  imderstanding  is  correct  that  the  present  programs  we  have 
for  training,  retraining  and  so  on  are  only  reaching  somewhere 
around  10  percent  of  the  eligible  population,  and  if  you  were  to 
suddenly  allocate  a  voucher  to  everyone  who  needed  training,  that 
you  would  have  an  incredible  need  for  resources  for  the  vouchers. 

So  I  guess  where  I  am  concerned,  although  I  think  it  is  an  option 
we  should  discuss,  is  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  eligibility  you 
would  suggest  so  that  we  could  have  the  resources  that  are  pres- 
ently available;  how  they  would  be  allocated,  because  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  probably  only  about  10  percent  of  what  we  need.  So  how 
would  you  allocate  those  resources  through  a  voucher  system? 
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Secretary  Reich.  Senator,  let  us  talk  first  about  the  adult  portion 
of  the  population  and  come  back  to  the  young  adult  or  child  portion 
of  the  population. 

With  regard  to  adults,  most  adults  we  would  expect  would  take 
advantage  of  the  tax  break  and  also  loans,  income-contingent  loans. 
That  would  provide  a  great  deal  of  help  in  affording  continuing 
education  in  community  colleges,  technical  institutions,  and  so  on. 

But  if  you  are  dislocated  fi*om  your  job  and  you  do  not  have  in- 
come, you  cannot  afford  anything.  A  tax  break  is  not  going  to  be 
very  helpful  to  you.  About  2.2  million  Americans  a  year  lose  their 
jobs  and  have  to  find  new  jobs. 

Now,  of  those  2.2  million  Americans,  our  estimate,  based  on  past 
history,  is  that  around  13  percent  need  and  could  benefit  from 
training.  That  comes  to  about  300,000  to  400,000  individuals  a 
year.  So  that  with  regard  to  dislocated  workers — that  is  the  uni- 
verse we  are  aiming  to  train — we  are  aiming  to  allow  them  to  train 
themselves.  We  want  to  give  them  the  power  and  the  resources  to 
get  the  training  they  need. 

There  is  another  population,  and  that  is  the  very  low-wage,  low- 
income  individuals.  We,  are  now  spending  approximately,  if  you  put 
together  all  of  these  training  programs,  in  the  area  of  $2  billion. 
We  hope  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  provide  more  money  through 
this  program  to  those  low-income  people. 

There  are  about  1.8  million  who  could  take  advantage  of  this. 
You  are  absolutely  right.  This  is  only  5  to  10  percent  of  the  very 
low-income  disadvantaged  population,  and  this  cannot  be  the  only 
vehicle  we  use  to  help  the  poor,  the  welfare  mothers. 

That  is  why  the  Senator's  point  before — that  this  program  has  to 
be  intrinsically  related  and  is  being  desigpied  so  that  it  fits  in  with 
the  welfare-to-work  program — ^is  important.  That  one-stop  career 
center  is  going  to  be  just  as  valuable  to  the  welfare  parent  who 
wants  to  get  additional  information  and  training  and  guidance.  The 
training  will  be  made  available  through  those  one-stop  centers.  The 
approximately  $2,600  to  $3,000  for  up  to  2  years  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple; it  is  exactly  the  same  idea.  In  fact,  it  could  be  designed  to 
be  the  same  program.  And  we  have  been  working  very,  very  closelv 
not  only  with  the  Department  of  Education,  obviously,  but  with 
HHS,  so  that  the  welfare-to-work  plan  in  terms  of  training  people 
to  get  jobs  does  fit  nicely  with  this  proposal. 

Now,  just  to  take  the  other  part  of  your  question,  having  to  do 
with  young  people.  We  are  also  proposing,  with  the  Department  of 
Education,  to  consolidate  a  large  number  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, not  under  a  grant  or  voucher  system,  but  under  a  program 
design  that  seems  to  be  working  very  well  around  the  country; 
which  is  the  linking  of  school  to  real  work,  real  job  opportunities. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  that  you  passed  last  year 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  is  one  aspect  of  this.  I  have  trav- 
elled around  the  countiy,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  again 
and  again:  Young  people  who  otherwise  would  have  dropped  out  of 
school  stay  in  school  because  they  see  Uie  relevance  of  what  they 
are  learning  in  the  classroom  to  the  real  world  of  work.  And  I  have 
seen  people  who  are  coming  back  into  school  because  they  see  that 
relevance. 
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Later  on,  you  are  going  to  be  hearing  from  Father  Cunningham. 
Project  Focus  HOPE  in  Detroit  is  one  of  the  examples  of  a  youth 
program  linked  very  tightly  to  the  real  world  of  work;  that  is,  in 
fact,  helping  young  people. 

I  was  in  East  Los  Angeles  not  too  long  ago,  at  the  East  L.A, 
Skills  Center.  There  were  50  young  people  in  a  classroom,  most  of 
whom  had  been  gang  members,  many  of  whom  had  dropped  out  of 
school.  They  were  learning  mobile  electronics.  They  knew  the  jobs 
were  there.  The  employers  had  already  indicated  that  they  would 
hire  people  who  had  gone  through  a  very  vigorous,  very  rigorous 
program,  and  83  percent  of  them  were  getting  jobs  starting  at  $8 
to  $12  an  hour. 

We  have  success  stories  around  the  country  for  disadvantaged 
young  people. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

I  have  been  out  to  look  at  Father  Cunningham's  operation,  and 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  what  he  has  done,  but  he  also  has  some 
strong  support  from  the  private  sector,  as  you  well  know,  which 
made  the  partnership,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  to 
build  on. 

Secretary  Reich.  Absolutely,  Senator.  The  private  sector  is  criti- 
cal. The  private  sector  is  involved  in  the  design  of  current  job  train- 
ing programs.  But  with  regard  particularly  to  the  youth  programs, 
the  private  sector  has  got  to  be  airectly  involved.  If  we  can  arm  and 
equip  adults  to  make  decisions  for  themselves — ^to  get  good  infor- 
mation about  where  the  jobs  are,  what  the  jobs  are,  what  skills  are 
required — ^that  is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  I  will  tell 
you  something  if  I  may.  American  businesses  have  also  got  to 
spend  more  of  their  resources  trainin^j  their  workers.  I  do  not  w^t 
to  get  us  off  on  a  tangent,  but  this  is  vitally  important,  and  it  is 
good  for  their  businesses  as  well. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

Welcome  back,  Secretary  Reich.  We  always  enjoy  and  learn  from 
your  presence  before  the  committee. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  here  when  I  asked  Grovemor 
Thompson  about  the  School- to-Work  program,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  that  program  came  like  a  wave  right  up  to  Chairman  Kasse- 
baum,  but  it  was  really  extraordinary. 

As  you  well  know,  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  States,  along  with 
Massachusetts,  that  received  one  of  those  initial  gprants,  and  the  ex- 
perience in  Wisconsin  with  the  School-to-work  program  is  I  think 
enormously  reassuring  to  what  you  and  the  President  were  work- 
ing on,  wnich  a  bipartisan  gproup  fashioned  in  the  last  Congpress 
and  passed  into  law,  and  which  hopefully  will  make  some  dif- 
ference to  those  kids  out  there,  not  only  the  ones  who  are  in  school 
but  also  reaching  those  who  might  otherwise  drop  out  of  school.  So 
that  is  certainly  good  news. 

We  do  have  limited  time,  and  we  will  have  a  chance  to  get  into 
a  number  of  features,  but  you  also  mentioned  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  being  involved  in  training  pro^jrams,  which  I  think  is 
enormously  important.  In  a  very  interestmg  program,  Texas  In- 
struments Corporation  is  going  from  8  hours  a  year  to  40  hours  a 
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year,  and  they  talked  about  the  value  that  that  has  for  them  to 
maintain  competitiveness  here  in  this  country  as  well  as  around 
the  world.  Of  course,  they  represent  a  very  small  group,  an  enlight- 
ened group,  in  the  business  community  that  is  doing  the  kinds  of 
things  you  have  talked  about  in  terms  of  continuing  training. 

You  nave  for  a  long  time  advocated,  as  has  the  President,  that 
there  is  a  role  for  the  private  sector;  there  is  obviously  an  impor- 
tant role  for  the  persons  who  are  going  to  be  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram, for  their  own  application  and  their  own  dedication  and  per- 
sonal pursuits;  and  there  is  a  role  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Could  you  outline,  if  you  would,  briefly,  what  kind  of  role  you  see 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  this  training  program? 

We  have  heard  what  the  States  have  been  able  to  do  when  they 
have  been  well-led,  and  we  heard  an  example  of  that  this  morning. 
But  what  is  our  role?  We  do  not  want  to  substitute  one  bureauc- 
racy for  another  bureaucracy.  We  want  to  permit  the  good  pro- 
grams that  are  out  there  and  working  to  be  available  to  young  peo- 
ple and  for  older  people  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  tnem.  What 
do  you  see  as  the  Federal  role,  the  State  role,  and  the  private  sec- 
tor role  in  terms  of  a  good,  effective  training  program?  What  should 
the  parameters  be  that  we  ought  to  be  looking  for  as  we  move  to- 
ward consolidation  and  streamlining,  much  of  which  you  and  oth- 
ers, including  the  chairperson  of  this  committee,  have  advocated  for 
a  period  of  time? 

Secretary  Reich.  Senator,  very  briefly,  with  regard  to  adults, 
continuous  learning,  I  believe  the  Federal  role  is  to  consolidate 
these  programs,  get  as  many  resources  as  possible  to  individuals  to 
make  the  choices  they  need  to  make,  and  also  to  provide  high-qual- 
ity information,  standardize  the  information,  make  sure  there  is  ac- 
countability. 

We  talked  about  consumer  report  cards  and  making  sure  that 
each  institution  provides,  on  a  computerized  jobs  databank — which 
is  already  being  established;  we  are  already  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion— make  sure  that  the  data  is  in  the  bank  so  that  any  individual 
can  find  out  what  jobs  are  available,  what  skills  are  needed  and 
where  they  can  get  that  kind  of  skilling.  That  is  very  important  ac- 
countability. 

The  other  role  of  the  Government  besides  providing  resources  di- 
rectly to  individuals — and  again,  I  must  agree  very  strongly  with 
Senator  Breaux;  the  State  bureaucracies  are  closer  to  people  than 
the  Federal  bureaucracies — but  why  do  you  have  bureaucracies  to 
begin  with?  Why  not  go  to  the  greatest  extent  that  you  possibly  can 
and  empower  people  to  be  responsible  for  their  own  well-being? 
That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  President's  tax  proposal, 
that  you  can  use  up  to  $10,000  for  college  or  for  your  continuous 
learning.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  this  skill  grant  proposal. 

But  me  Federal  Government  also  must  certify  ^ese  institutions 
on  a  performance-based  certification,  and  that  is,  as  we  talked 
about  with  Senator  Ashcroft,  built  into  the  proposal. 

One-stop  career  centers  are  something  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, working  with  the  States  and  with  the  locales,  already  is 
building.  We  can  provide  a  model.  We  can  provide  some  regional 
and  national  data  because  these  issues  often  spread  beyond  the 
States.  The  American  population  is  very  mobile,  and  people  need 
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to  know — and  they  want  to  know — what  the  situation  is  in  a  re- 
gdon,  and  they  want  to  know  what  skills  they  need.  We  can  provide 
tnat.  We  are  providing  that  kind  of  data  and  helping  to  establish 
and  set  up  those  one-stop  shopping  centers. 

With  regard  to  youth,  I  believe  that  the  school-to-work  model 
that  you  pioneered,  that  the  President  initiated  last  year,  and  Sen- 
ator Simon  was  actively  involved  as  a  pioneer  on  that — many  peo- 
ple on  this  committee  made  that  happen — ^that  school-to-work 
model  is  working.  In  fact,  we  have  information  that  both  the  one- 
stop  career  centers  and  also  the  school-to-work  model  are  both  tak- 
ing off  like  wildfire  across  the  country  with  relatively  little  Federal 
money.  We  are  putting  Federal  money  out  as  a  carrot,  and  a  lot 
of  States  and  locales  want  to  get  involved.  It  is  bringing  educators, 
business  groups,  parents  and  others  together,  and  it  is  working.  I 
see  that  as  a  continuing  Federal  role. 

Senator  Kennedy.  The  light  is  on,  but  let  me  ask  you  to  elabo- 
rate just  for  a  moment  about  how  you  see  this  working  with  the 
President's  welfare  reform  progjram.  I  do  not  think  we  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  a  consolidation  of  the  training  programs  here  to  the 
best  we  can  and  then  having  another  related  series  of  programs. 
I  am  just  interested  in  how  you  see  these  meshing.  Exactly  how  do 
you  see  the  working  and  the  pulling  together  of  the  training  as- 
pects of  the  welfare  program? 

Secretary  Reich.  Senator,  the  one-stop  career  centers  that  pro- 
vide the  information  and  access  to  resources  about  jobs  should  be 
the  same.  In  my  view,  and  in  the  President's  view,  regardless  of 
income,  regardless  of  whether  somebody  is  on  welfare,  those  one- 
stop  career  centers  ought  to  be  providing  assistance  in  getting  peo- 
ple new  jobs,  better  iobs.  They  are  already  up  and  running  in  sev- 
eral places  around  the  country;  we  can  see  tnat  they  are  working. 

Already  you  can  see  an  overlap  between  JTPA  Title  II-A — ^the 
adult  JTPA — and  the  JOBS  program.  And  if  you  consolidated  and 
made  sure  that  people  had  access  to  these  one-stop  career  centers, 
you  could  avoid  that  overlap  and  maybe  save  some  money.  But  the 
most  important  thing  is  that  you  streamline  and  make  it  consumer- 
friendly. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Ashcrofl? 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Senator  Simon  made  a  rather  impressive 
point  to  me  the  other  day  in  making  it  to  the  committee,  that  fre- 
quently individuals  are  seriously  disadvantaged  by  a  lack  of  basic, 
ftindamental  academic  skills  and  training.  And  I  probably  should 
not  talk  about  skills  and  training  in  the  same  way  we  talk  about 
those,  because  I  wonder  if  we  would  not  be  better  served  to  find 
a  way  to  ensure  that  people  first  get  those  basics  before  we  provide 
so-called  training,  so  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  learn  on  the  job 
and  read  the  manuals,  as  you  have  said. 

Is  there  any  way  that  we  could  bias  the  system  in  favor  of  saying 
to  individuals,  **You  first  need  to  get  these  basiqs.  You  first  need 
to  be  able  to  read,  and  you  need  to  be  able  to  write.  You  need  to 
be  able  to  handle  those  kinds  of  functions  before  we  do  training*? 
I  do  not  know  how  you  could  do  that,  but  maybe  you  could  do  it 
through  incentives  or  by  saying  to  individuals,  nfou  do  not  get  the 
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same  kind  of  voucher  if  you  have  not  first  attended  to  these  fun- 
damentals." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  you  just  train  a  person  at  a  specific  skill 
until  technology  makes  that  skill  obsolete,  then  you  have  got  to 
train  him  again  until  technology  makes  that  skill  obsolete.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  are  really  in  so  much  of  a  skill  deficit  in  this  coun- 
try as  we  are  an  educational  deficit,  and  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  way 
for  us  to  twist  and  turn  this  system  a  little  bit  toward  better  fun- 
damental preparation,  rather  than  just  coming  in  with  these  ad  hoc 
retrainings  which  I  think  technology  will  make  necessary  more  and 
more  frequently  as  technology  expands  with  greater  rapidity. 

Secretary  Reich.  I  think  that  is  an  important  point,  Senator,  and 
we  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you  on  that;  it  is  an  interesting 
idea.  The  proposal  that  we  are  forwarding  does  have  within  it  a 
consolidation  of  all  of  the  adult  literacy  programs — ^the  adult  basic 
remedial  programs — so  that  school  systems  are  able  to  provide  that 
to  individuals. 

Whether  we  want  to  say  to  somebody,  "You  cannot  get  special- 
ized training  to  become  literate  with  regard  to  computers  unless 
you  get  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  degree,"  I  do  not  know. 
Maybe  that  is  something  we  want  to  explore. 

Again,  my  experience  in  talking  to  so  many  low-wage  workers 
around  the  country  is  that  undoubtedly  many  of  them  need  the  ba- 
sics, need  the  fundamentals,  but  I  am  surprised  and  gfratified  by 
how  many  of  them  are  actually  getting  the  kind  of  training  they 
need  in  particular  areas  that  allows  them  to  continuously  upgrade, 
because  so  much  of  the  information  economy  is  based  on  computers 
these  days. 

My  10-year-old  is  computer-literate  in  ways  that  I  could  never 
be.  My  10-year-old  can  upgrade  his  skills  far  better  than  I  would 
ever  be  able  to  upgrade  my  skills  because  of  that  computer  literacy. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Well,  I  would  like  to  think  that  this  is  novel, 
but  this  is  not  novel.  We  have  referenced  the  GI  bill  many  times, 
and  it  is  pretty  clear  to  me  that  the  GI  bill  in  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant manifestations  required  that  we  have  basic  education  first. 
You  could  not  go  to  college  without  first  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  you  had  actually  survived  high  school  successfully,  either 
through  a  GED  or  through  a  diploma  from  the  high  school.  So  this 
sort  of  concept  would  not  be  novel  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  model 
that  has  been  held  up  here. 

It  is  novel,  though,  in  terms  of  training — and  it  was  my  experi- 
ence in  the  many  responsibilities  that  I  had  related  to  training 
when  I  was  trying  to  make  sure  we  had  adequate  numbers  of  jobs, 
we  seldom  said,  **We  will  not  allow  you  to  go  forward  until  you  take 
care  of  the  fundamentals."  So  I  think  we  ought  to  think  carefully 
about  that. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question  relating  to  your  charts,  the 
first  chart  regarding  the  income  and  the  second.  Are  transfer  pay- 
ments and  other  welfare  benefits  and  other  things  like  that  from 
Government  included  in  the  figures  which  you  expressed  to  us? 

Secretary  Reich.  Transfer  payments  are  not  included,  Senator. 
Tax  breaks  are  not  included. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  So  this  is  earned  income? 
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Secretary  Reich.  This  is  just  earned  income.  That  is  all  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  other  point  perhaps  I  should  emphasize  is  that  we  are  talk- 
ing also  about  family  income  here.  Between  1979  and  now,  over  the 
past  15  years,  98  percent  of  the  increase  in  average  family  income 
nas  gone  to  the  top  20  percent  of  families.  In  other  words,  80  per- 
cent of  American  families  have  split  among  them  2  percent  of  the 
growth  in  average  family  income.  Many  of  them  are  worse  off 
today. 

Again,  my  point  is  not  that  anybody  should  worry  or  be  angry 
or  upset  that  some  people  are  getting  rich.  That  is  good.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  so  many  Americans,  so  many  average  working  Ameri- 
cans, working  stiffs,  are  not  gaining  as  the  economy  gprows. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Well,  wages  would  really  be  related  to  pro- 
ductivity, especially  in  the  global  marketplace.  So  it  may  or  may 
not  be  that — we  may  even  have  to  just  stay  even  with  training,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  If  other  people  are  training  and  increasing  produc- 
tivity at  rates  higher  than  ours,  training  may  not  even  guarantee 
a  stay-even  position. 

Secretary  Reich.  U.S.  productivity  as  a  whole  is  extraordinarily 
high — in  fact,  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  Our  economy  right  now 
is  gn^owing  very,  very  fast.  Some  people  worry  that  it  may  be  grow- 
ing too  fast.  Corporate  profits  are  up.  On  average,  Americans  are 
doing  okay,  but  the  average  belies  this  great  gap  that  is  growing. 
Shaquille  O'Neal  and  I  average  6-foot-2,  but  the  average  belies  the 
details.  The  details  are  the  interesting  reality  here. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  You  have  a  pretty  good  average  salary,  too. 
[Laughter.] 

Secretary  Reich.  No,  it  is  much  lower  than  that. 

But  again,  I  think  that  we  need  to  look  at  the  dynamics  here. 
What  we  all  are  worried  about,  I  am  sure,  you  and  everyone  else, 
is  the  failure  of  the  system  so  far  to  guarantee  to  hard-working 
people — people  who  are  playing  by  the  rules,  that  they  will  come 
out  ahead. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Well,  I  think  we  need  to  do  what  we  can.  I 
guess  I  would  have  trouble  in  having  the  Government  try  to  guar- 
antee that  we  will  always  have  more;  I  just  do  not  know  that  Gov- 
ernment can  guarantee  it. 

Secretary  Reich.  No,  we  cannot  guarantee.  I  think  the  goal 
here 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Well,  I  thought  you  had  said  we  had  failed 
to  guarantee,  and  I  thought  you  meant  by  that  that  we  ought  to. 
I  think  we  ought  to  provide  a  framework  in  which  people  can  suc- 
ceed, but  guaranteeing  is  a  tough  responsibility. 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes,  and  Senator,  if  I  could  clarify.  Absolutely, 
there  is  no  guarantee.  But  I  believe  and  the  President  believes  that 
we  owe  it  to  one  another  to  at  least  give  us  the  tools  to  make  it 
on  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

I  think  the  change  in  education  over  the  last  30  years  has  been 
that  it  used  to  be  that  Government  support  for  higher  education 
went  to  the  institution.  Now,  in  more  recent  years,  it  goes  to  the 
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individual,  who  carries  it  piggyback  with  him  to  the  institution. 
And  as  I  understand  S.  6,  that  is  the  concept  here,  that  the  support 
goes  to  the  student,  who  carries  it  piggyback  with  him,  choosing 
the  institution  that  will  help  him. 

What  would  be  the  percentage,  roughly,  of  the  money  that  is 
given  to  the  individual  as  opposed  to  tne  programs  or  the  institu- 
tions? 

Secretary  Reich.  The  money  that  we  are  envisioning  ^oing  to  the 
individuals  here,  in  terms  of  the  skill  grants,  that  is  basically 
where  the  money  would  be.  The  individual  would  go  to  the  institu- 
tion and  would  get  good  information,  for  example,  at  a  one-stop  ca- 
reer center  as  to  how  various  educational  institutions,  community 
colleges,  technical  institutions  are  rating  in  terms  of  placing  people 
and  getting  people  good  jobs.  Armed  with  that  information,  an  indi- 
vidual could  go  to  any  institution  and  say,  "I  believe  I  am  eligible," 
check  eligibility,  and  "Here  I  am,  I  have  a  grant  of  $2,620  toward 
my  tuition." 

Senator  Pell.  And  as  I  understand  it,  the  school-to-work  termi- 
nology will  not  scare  off  kids  from  staying  and  getting  more  edu- 
cation of  a  general  nature  after  high  school. 

Secretary  Reich.  No.  With  regard  to  the  School-to-Work  program 
and  the  general  success  we  have  seen  in — we  are  talking  now  about 
young  people.  A  moment  ago,  we  were  talking  about  adults,  but 
with  regard  to  young  people,  I  am  fairly  well-convinced  on  the  oasis 
of  the  data  we  have  that  School-to-Work  programs  in  which  we 
combine  classroom  learning  with  on-the-job  learning,  and  we  show 
young  people  the  relevance  of  what  they  are  learning  in  the  class- 
room, that  that  is  succeeding. 

Senator,  not  too  long  ago,  I  was  talking  to  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple who  were  in  danger  of  dropping  out  of  high  school.  They  were 
working  in  the  afternoons,  building  a  homeless  shelter,  and  in  the 
mornings,  they  attended  their  classes.  On  the  work  site,  when  they 
were  building  the  homeless  shelter,  was  a  mentor  who  was  working 
very  closely  with  their  teacher,  so  that  what  they  learned  in  the 
morning  was  very  closely  allied  with  what  they  were  doing  in  the 
afternoon. 

And  one  young  woman,  16  years  old,  came  up  to  me — again,  who 
was  in  danger  of  dropping  out — and  she  said  to  me,  "I  love  geom- 
etry." Senator,  nobody  has  ever  said  that  to  me  before.  I  asked  her 
why,  and  she  said,  "I  love  geometry  because  I  can  see  the  relevance 
of  what  I  am  learning  in  the  morning,  and  I  am  using  it.  I  am  actu- 
ally using  geometry  in  the  afternoon,  building  this  homeless  shel- 
ter." 

These  kids  are  excited  by  school.  You  cannot  make  everything 
that  directly  relevant,  but  at  least  showing  them  a  window  into  the 
world  of  work  and  showing  them  how  what  they  learn  might  be  rel- 
evant to,  for  instance,  contracting  work  in  this  case.  She  might  be 
a  contractor,  but  even  if  she  does  not  grow  up  to  be  a  building  con- 
tractor, at  least  she  can  see  that  she  is  getting  tools.  That  is  work- 
ing around  the  country,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  Ratified  that  this 
committee  spearheaded  that  school-to-work  legislation  that  has 
been  enacted. 

Senator  Pell.  Another  point  is  I  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  submit  separate  legislation  for  the  Perkins  Vocational 
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Education  Act  for  reauthorization,  and  you  do  not  advocate  consoli- 
dating it  with  job  training.  Thinking  back  to  the  history  of  the  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act,  I  would  think  it  should  be  consoli- 
dated. 

Secretary  Reich.  Senator,  the  reforms  that  we  envision  making 
to  vocational  education  would  be  through  proposed  changes,  as  you 
say,  in  the  Perkins  Act,  which  expires  at  Uie  end  of  1995.  With  the 
enactment  of  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  the  President 
did,  as  you  know,  launch  a  national  reform  of  secondary  education. 
Now,  these  systems  are  integrating  academic  and  vocational  edu- 
cation right  now. 

We  propose  to  reform  the  Perkins  Act  to  advance  the  School-to- 
Work  programs  for  youth  in  hig^  schools  and  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions. JTPA  progframs  for  out-of-school  and  high-risk  youth  will 
also  be  reformed  to  further  advance,  as  I  said,  the  School-to-Work 
program. 

Tne  strong  connections  between  the  school  and  the  work  site  will 
be  incorporated  in  our  proposals  for  reauthorization  of  Perkins  as 
well  as  all  of  our  proposals  for  linking  these  youth  programs  to- 
gether. 

So  on  the  ground  in  terms  of  program  design,  we  are  seeking  to 
have  them  all  designed  around  the  concept  of  school  and  the  con- 
cept of  work  together. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Reich.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may  just  ask  a  few  specific 
questions  regarding  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  fund  these  pro- 
gn^ams  and  the  changes  we  are  talking  about.  Director  Rivlin  said 
there  would  be  no  increased  amount  of  spending  to  do  this,  and 
that  in  fact  programs  would  collapse  and  be  combined  in  order  to 
provide  the  savings  to  do  the  voucher  program,  if  I  am  correct  in 
that.  And  I  think  the  President  actually  said  on  Tuesday  that  he 
was  prepared  to  collapse  50  training  programs  into  vouchers  for 
the  education  worth  up  to  $2,600  per  year  for  2  years.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Secretary  Reich.  Madam  Chairman,  the  President's  budget  will 
be  published  in  early  February,  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  you 
the  details  of  what  the  President  is  proposing  in  that  budget.  But 
generally  speaking,  let  me  outline  the  parameters  in  this  area. 

That  is,  more  than  50  programs  will  be  consolidated  or  elimi- 
nated. The  President  proposes  to  turn  many  of  those  programs  into 
the  skill  grants,  as  we  have  talked  about.  Another  subsection  of 
those  programs  will  be  turned  into  a  one-stop  career  center-type 
consolidation  in  which  you  can  get  all  the  information  and  up-front 
services  that  we  talked  about  before. 

I  perhaps  should  have  mentioned  this  a  moment  ago.  For  many 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs,  good  counseling,  good  advice  and  good 
information  are  as  important  if  not  more  important  than  training. 
And  all  the  evidence  we  have  shows  that  information  is  a  very  crit- 
ical component  of  this  program,  and  it  should  be  a  critical  compo- 
nent of  the  program. 

Finally,  a  third  major  component  is  the  consolidation  of  the 
youth  programs  under  the  design  of  school  and  work,  and  the  co- 
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ordination  of  school  and  work  site  instruction  in  a  manner  that  we 
talked  about  a  moment  ago. 

I  could  share  with  you,  and  I  am  delighted  to  share  with  this 
committee  and  go  through  the  programs  one-by-one  in  terms  of 
what  is  going  to  be  consolidated  and  why  certain  pro-ams  have 
not  been  consolidated,  and  I  could  do  it  now,  or  I  could  just  submit 
information  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  could  get  that  information  to  us,  I  think 
it  would  be  helpful,  Because  I  think  we  would  want  to  be  able  to 
judge  what  is  going  to  be  eliminated  or,  when  you  say  "consoli- 
dated," is  it  just  sort  of  rearranging  the  chairs  and  where  they  fit, 
because  I  suppose  it  would  make  a  difference  in  how  one  really  as- 
sumes savings. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  that — I  think  the  whole  committee 
would — as  we  consider  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Secretary  Reich.  If  I  may.  Madam  Chair,  make  just  one  other 

Eoint.  The  President  has  decided — and  you  will  see  this  in  the 
udget — to  seek  additional  funding  in  this  area  of  iob  training.  He 
is  of  the  view,  as  was  expressed  by  Senator  Jeffords,  that  the  uni- 
verse of  need  is  very,  very  large  and  that  even  getting  the  savings 
from  streamlining  the  system,  you  still  are  not  nearly  approaching 
what  people  need  in  terms  of  taking  charge  of  their  own  lives  and 
getting  ahead. 

That  will  be  his  proposal.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  how 
much  he  is  seeking  in  addition  to  the  funds  that  will  be  consoli- 
dated, but  he  will  be  seeking  additional  funding. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  other  part  of  your  question.  You  are  right, 
the  word  "consolidation"  is  a  word  that  everybody  can  use  and 
agree  on,  but  it  may  mean  completely  different  things  to  different 
people  depending  upon  what  is  in  their  heads. 

The  President  will  be  seeking  to  eliminate  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, putting  them  into  one  program  and  one  flow  of  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  first  I  just  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  restate  for  the  record  that  there  is  over  $20  billion  that  is 
going  into,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  whole  job  training  scenario 
today,  annually.  So  the  purpose  that  I  think  we  are  all  working  to- 
ward is  that  we  need  to  find  better  ways  to  make  sure  that  that 
amount  of  money  is  really  achieving  what  it  has  been  designed  to 
achieve.  And  I  think  that  is  the  reason  for  the  frustration. 

I  would  just  like  to  touch  on  two  other  things  before  my  time 
mns  out.  You  spoke  about  how  hard  it  is  to  have  the  data  and  the 
importance  of  having  that  informational  system  going,  particularly 
as  it  would  make  a  one-stop  center  successful.  Governor  Thompson 
testified  this  morning  how  much  he  appreciated  the  block  grant 
money  that  he  had  been  able  to  use  to  do  the  centers  in  Wisconsin, 
and  felt  they  were  very  important,  and  I  would  agree. 

There  is  very  poor  data.  This  has  been  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  heard  over  and  over.  It  is  going  to  take  a  while,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  to  get  an  informational  system  going  that  can  handle  this 
to  the  degree  we  would  wish  it  to  to  make,  say,  the  voucher  pro- 
gram successful. 

Shouldn't  this  system  be  up  and  going  first,  before  the  voucher 
program  is  even  expanded  to  the  degree  that  you  are  talking  about 
expanding  it? 
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Secretary  Reich.  Two  points,  Madam  Chairman.  First,  we  are  al- 
ready well  on  the  way — on  the  basis  of  demonstration  grants — ^to 
establishing  a  national  jobs  databank,  with  good  data  in  it  about 
what  jobs  are  out  there,  what  skills  are  needed.  We  already  have 
the  UI,  the  unemployment  insurance  wage  records.  We  can  and  do 
follow  trainee  graduates  already,  and  we  can  use  it  in  all  States 
in  the  future  to  improve  accountability  of  schools. 

We  are  not  that  far  away  from  having  those  data.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  those  institutions  are  not  yet  required  to  file  what  we  are 
calling  consumer  report  cards,  and  we  need  to  have  that  as  well. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  we  are  starting  this 
system  from  scratch,  because  this  is  something  that  we  have  been 
building.  And  you  have  been  very  active  and  enthusiastic  about 
helping  us  build  it. 

Let  me  just  go  to  the  second  point.  The  $20  billion  to  which  you 
referred  coming  from  that  General  Accounting  Office  summary  has 
some  apples  and  some  oranges  and  some  tangerines  and  some  ba- 
nanas. Some  of  them  are  training  programs.  Some  of  them  may 
have  the  word  "training  in  them,  but  they  have  to  do  with — there 
is  one  Commerce  Department  program  for  training  businesses  in 
overseas  development,  there  is  a  veterans'  rehabilitation  program 
for  helping  people  get  the  physical  therapy  they  need.  In  other 
words,  as  I  went  through  the  list,  and  as  most  people  go  throu^ 
the  list,  there  are  so  many  programs  that  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject  of  this  hearing,  which  is  helping  working  Amer- 
icans ^et  back  on  their  feet. 

I  thmk  it  is  important  to  focus  on  those  programs,  and  we  have 
tried  to  focus  on  them.  Those  50  or  more  programs  we  are  consoli- 
dating are  all  the  big  programs,  all  of  the  programs  that  are  gen- 
eral programs,  all  the  programs  that  have  to  do  with  education,  job 
training,  continuous  learning,  getting  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  isn^  it  true  that  JTPA,  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  which  encompasses  a  number  of  different  pro- 
grams, spends  about  $1,100  per  person,  so  that  when  we  look  at 
that,  and  then  we  start  talking  about  the  skills  vouchers,  which 
would  be  about  $2,600  per  person,  we  are  adding,  I  think,  some 
enormous  costs  onto  this  without  being  really  quite  sure  how  it  will 
work.  I  just  hope  that  when  the  plan  is  presented,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  clearer  picture  of  how  tnese  are  going  to  work  together 
jointly. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  certification,  the  certification  of  the 
schools  that  will  be  eligible  to  be  participants  in  the  voucher  pro- 
gram, and  whether  this  is  going  to  be  State  certification  or  Federal 
certification-  what  type  of  placement  criteria  we  are  going  to  de- 
mand in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  tne  program, 
because  placement  criteria  currently  differ  from  as  little  as  20 
hours  for  1  week,  and  that  is  all  that  is  counted  as  placement — 
you  could  leave  your  job  after  1  week,  and  you  would  be  lost  in  the 
records. 

I  think  these  are  things  that  are  not  easy  to  reform,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  very  important  to  us  as  we  try  to  analyze  how  best  to 
make  this  system  work. 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you  completely.  Again,  the  de- 
tails are  wnat  count.  We  wul  be  forwarding  to  you  our  details.  But 
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I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  eager  to  work  with  you  and 
other  members  of  this  committee  in  forging  those  details.  There 
may  be  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  about  how  much  should  go 
into  skill  grants,  how  much  should  be  block  grants,  precisely  what 
the  criteria  should  be  for  achieving  accountability,  how  to  make 
sure  that  that  accountability  is  in  fact  achieved. 

There  are  no  easy,  hard  and  fast  answers  to  any  of  this,  as  you 
know.  You  have  been  toiling  in  this  vineyard  longer  than  I,  as  have 
other  members  of  this  committee.  But  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for 
radical  streamlining  of  this  entire  job  training  system,  making  it 
work  for  people  and  empowering — and  I  wEUit  to  use  that  word,  and 
I  am  using  it  advisedly.  Madam  Chair — empowering  ordinary 
working  Americans  to  get  better  jobs  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  think  "radical  streamlining"  is  a  phrase  I  certainly  would  sup- 
port in  how  we  would  think  about  the  job  that  we  have  ahead  of 
us.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  testimony. 

Senator  Dodd? 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairman. 

Let  me  just  raise  a  couple  of  issues  with  you  if  I  can,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. The  focus  is  on  people  who  have  lost  jobs  and  are  trying  to 
find  adequate  training  to  get  back  into  the  work  force.  This  is  a 
complex  area.  I  commend  immensely  the  work  of  the  chairperson 
of  this  committee  and  others  who  have  been  involved  in  trying  to 
see  if  we  cannot  make  the  system  far  more  functional  and  capable 
of  meeting  the  real  needs  of  people  out  there,  with  strong  involve- 
ment from  the  private  sector. 

In  Connecticut,  our  private  industry  councils  in  Bridgeport  and 
Hartford  have  been  tremendously  successful.  There  is  real  coopera- 
tion with  the  private  sector,  and  the  cities,  in  trjring  to  come  up 
with  good  training  programs. 

I  want  to  focus  on  the  more  difficult  constituency,  if  I  can,  which 
Senator  Kennedy  referenced  as  well  as  Senator  Kassebaum,  and 
that  is  AFDC  recipient,  the  welfare  recipient,  because  I  think  it  is 
not  just  a  cyclical  problem  here.  We  are  dealing  with  a  structural 
problem  that  frightens  me  when  we  look  at  the  numbers  in  terms 
of  where  people  are  in  the  income  spectrum  and  the  tremendous 
disparity. 

I  live  in  the  most  affluent  State  in  the  United  States  of  America 
on  a  per  capita  income  basis,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  yet 
three  of  my  largest  cities  rank  in  the  top  30  poorest  cities  in  Amer- 
ica— Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport.  Cheek-to-jowl,  you  just 
have  incredibly  gprowing  gaps  between  income  groups — and  I  am 
not  talking  about  affluent.  I  do  not  even  like  the  word  "rich,"  I 
think  Warren  Buffet  is  rich.  But  I  do  not  think  people  who  are 
making  $120,000,  or  $150,000  are  rich.  And  I  think  sometimes  the 
language  used  in  this  debate  distorts  the  picture. 

But  we  are  seeing  a  staggering  chasm  gprowing  here,  and  a  cul- 
ture that  is  worrisome  to  me  because  we  are  now  seeing  third  and 
fourth  generations  of  people  who  have  never  held  jobs.  Senator 
Ashcroft  mentioned  the  issue  of  basic  education.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  necessarily  much  of  a  problem  with  the  cyclically  unem- 
ployed, by  and  large.  There  may  be  some  evidence  of  it.  But  it  is 
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a  glaring  problem  when  you  are  talking  about  the  AFDC  recipients 
and  trying  to  get  them  into  the  job  force. 

We  had  a  program  called  "MAVRIC  in  Hartford,  CT,  which  was 
strongly  backed  by  United  Technologies  Corporation.  It  was  not 
just  focused  on  ABCs;  it  was  how  to  snow  up  on  time,  how  to  read 
oasic  fundamental  instructions.  It  may  be  mind-boggling  to  people 
who  have  worked  all  their  lives,  but  if  you  have  never  showed  up 
anyplace  for  a  job,  lust  the  simple  fact  of  showing  up  and  punching 
a  clock  on  time — whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  it  is  a  mjgor, 
major  issue. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  talk  about  these  issues  and  as  we  talk 
about  welfare  reform  that  we  will  keep  this  in  mind,  because  I  am 
very  worried  that  as  we  go  down  the  road,  this  chasm  is  going  to 
grow.  We  have  the  highest  productivity  rates  in  our  history  in  Con- 
necticut today,  and  again  we  are  seeing  a  very  shaky  unemploy- 
ment picture,  vfith  a  lot  of  temporary  employees,  a  lot  of  people 
working  second  jobs,  a  lot  of  people  working  in  jobs  that  pay  a  frac- 
tion of  what  they  did  even  a  few  years  ago.  So  I  just  want  to  em- 
phasize that  particular  point. 

I  am  worried,  too.  with  regard  to  AFDC,  that  there  is  a  whole 
negative  notion  of  wno  these  people  are,  that  again,  they  are  people 
who  clearly,  in  many  cases,  could  have  gone  back  to  work.  I  find 
the  hairs  on  the  back  of  my  neck  stand  uo  when  I  see  a  "60  Min- 
utes" story  about  someone  who  uses  fooastamps  to  buy  wine  or 
beer,  or  takes  a  cab  or  a  limousine  someplace.  We  have  all  seen 
those  anecdotal  stories, 

I  can  also  tell  you  very  candidly  that  I  have  been  in  job  training 
centers  where  I  have  asked  people  why  they  are  doing  this.  In 
Bridgeport,  I  spoke  with  a  woman  who  had  been  on  AFDC,  whose 
mother  had  been  on  AFDC,  and  her  mother  before  her  three  gen- 
erations. I  asked  her,  "Why  are  you  in  this  job  training  program?" 
this  private  industry  council.  She  did  not  know  who  I  was,  and  she 
called  me  "Mr.  Politician."  She  did  not  even  have  any  idea  what 
title  I  held.  And  there  was  no  camera  there,  no  one  recording  what 
she  said,  and  she  looked  at  me  like  I  was  crazy  to  even  ask  the 
question.  And  she  said,  "I  will  tell  you  why.  I  have  got  a  4-year- 
old  and  a  5-year-old,  Mr.  Politician,  and  I  would  like  them  to  see 
their  mother  go  to  work,  because  I  never  saw  my  mother  go  to 
work,  I  never  saw  my  grandmother  go  to  work.  And  I  want  tnose 
two  children  to  see  their  mother  going  to  work." 

Now,  she  did  not  show  up  on  "60  Minutes  "  and  she  does  not 
show  up  in  the  stories  about  AFDC  recipients,  but  she  wants  to  get 
back  to  work  and  become  self-sufficient  and  independent. 

So  I  hope  that  as  we  talk  about  these  programs,  we  will  focus 
a  lot  of  attention  on  that  constituency,  because  if  we  do  not,  we  are 
just  dealing  with  the  margins  of  this  problem. 

And  again,  I  have  seen  everyone  get  furious  at  these  people  out 
there,  but  getting  angry  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  What  we 
have  got  to  do  is  figure  out  a  way  to  get  them  back  to  work,  get 
them  the  skills  they  need  to  do  so.  A  critical  ingjredient  of  this — 
and  Senator  Kasseoaum  has  been  tremendously  forceful  on  this 
and  involved  with  it  over  the  years,  and  Senator  Hatch  served  on 
this  committee  with  me  when  we  fashioned  the  block  grant  for 
child  care,  and  I  would  just  mention  this  to  you — a  substantial  por- 
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tion  of  the  people  we  are  talking  about  here  are  women  like  the 
woman  I  cited  in  my  example  with  two  infants.  A  child  care  compo- 
nent is  necessary.  You  cannot  on  one  hand  be  saying,  "Look,  get 
off  welfare.  You  are  no  longer  on  Medicaid,  so  you  will  have  to  take 
your  chances  on  health  care,  and  as  for  your  children,  well,  do  the 
best  you  can."  It  is  just  unrealistic  to  assume  it  is  going  to  happen 
if  we  do  not  take  that  into  account  as  well,  in  some  fashion  or  an- 
other. And  not  only  when  they  are  in  job  training,  once  they  get 
into  the  work  force  it  becomes  critical  as  well. 

So  I  would  mention  those  things  to  you.  I  would  ask  you  about 
the  child  care  component — and  again  I  certainly  could  not  agree 
more  with  trying  to  deal  with  the  cyclically  unemployed — ^but  I  just 
see  the  politics  of  division  growing  stronger  and  stronger  and 
stronger  over  the  welfare  recipient  and  the  anger  people  feel  in 
watching  their  tax  dollars  go  for  payments  to  people  who  in  many 
cases  just  will  not  work.  That  is  infuriating  to  people. 

But  my  experience  is — and  maybe  I  am  in  the  minority  view  on 
this  thing — ^but  I  think  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  people 
want  to  be  independent,  want  to  be  self-sufficient,  want  to  be  part 
of  the  action,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  notion  of  having  to  live  off  some- 
one else's  hard  labor.  Somehow,  we  have  got  to  make  this  debate 
about  what  we  can  do^intelligently  and  smartly — to  move  that 
constituency  into  the  work  force  so  they  can  become  productive  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  constituency  is  interested  in  doing  that, 
and  if  we  do  not  continue  to  feed  this  appetite  that  demands  that 
someone  be  to  blame  for  everything  that  is  happening,  and  instead 
look  for  constructive  ways  to  solve  the  problem,  I  think  we  can  go 
a  great  distance.  I  am  worried  that  that  is  not  going  to  happen,  be- 
cause it  just  is  not  good  politics,  it  just  is  not  good  politics  anv 
longer.  As  one  of  my  colleagues  said  here  a  few  years  ago,  "The  hell 
with  them.  They  do  not  vote."  And  I  am  very  worried  that  in  all 
of  our  talk  about  this,  they  are  going  to  be  left  behind,  and  those 
numbers  will  not  get  any  better,  and  the  problems  in  our  society 
will  get  a  hell  of  a  lot  worse.  And  there  will  be  another  Senate 
someday,  sitting  here,  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future,  grappling 
with  a  far  more  serious  problem  than  the  one  we  are  talking  about 
today. 

Secretary  Reich.  Senator,  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  There 
is  a  mythology  out  there  that  is  a  very  dangerous  mythology.  That 
m)dihoiogy  is  that  somehow  people  who  are  very  poor,  people  who 
may  be  on  welfare,  do  not  care  about  getting  a  job  and  do  not  want 
to  work. 

I  have  travelled  around  this  coimtiy.  I  have  been  in  the  poorest 
cities  in  this  country.  I  have  been  in  the  poorest  cities  in  your 
State,  and  I  have  talked  with  people  who  want  to  get  jobs,  who 
want  to  get  work.  Seventy  percent  of  the  people  on  welfare  today, 
AFDC  parents,  mostly  women,  do  get  jobs  within  2  years.  This  is 
something  nobody  knows.  Seventy  percent  get  jobs  within  2  years 
of  coming  on  welfare. 

The  problem  is  that  most  of  them  cannot  stay  on  the  job.  They 
do  not  have  the  day  care,  they  do  not  have  the  wherewithal,  and 
they  fall  back  into  unemployment,  back  into  welfare. 
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What  we  have  to  do — I  am  agreeing  with  you  whole-heartedly — 
what  we  have  to  do  is  make  sure  that  they  stay  out  of  welfare  and 
that  they  do  not  get  into  it  in  the  first  place. 

We  have  good  news  here,  and  I  will  share  it  with  the  members 
of  this  panel.  We  have  studies  showing  that  with  job  training,  dis- 
advantaged adults  can  not  only  get  jobs,  but  the  average  disadvan- 
taged adult  going  through  these  job  training  programs,  even  short- 
term  job  training  programs,  increases  wages  by  10  to  12  percent 
over  what  they  otherwise  would  get.  They  become  more  valuable. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  about  this,  the  last  point,  is  that 
there  has  been  a  collapse  of  the  entire  wage  structure.  It  starts 
with  middle  America,  goes  down  to  working  America,  goes  down  to 
the  working  poor  and  then  goes  down  to  welfare.  There  has  been 
a  collapse  of  the  wage  structure  over  the  past  15  years. 

The  earned  income  tax  credit  goes  some  way.  We  have  got  to 
make  work  pay.  Somebody  at  minimum  wage  today  makes  $8,500 
a  year.  Even  with  the  earned  income  tax  credit  you  are  not  above 
poverty  if  you  are  a  family  of  three  with  one  wage-earner. 

Out  in  Illinois  a  couple  of  days  ago,  I  talked  to  two  wage  earners 
in  a  family.  One  is  making  $18,000  to  $20,000,  and  the  other  is 
minimum  wage.  What  are  you  getting?  Well,  maybe  if  you  are 
luckv,  the  family  is  up  to  $20,000,  $25,000,  $30,000,  both  working 
hard.  These  are  working  stiffs.  This  is  mother  and  father  both 
working  hard,  working  6  days  a  week. 

We  have  got  to  make  sure  that  work  pays  in  this  country. 

Senator  DoDD.  I  agree.  My  time  is  up,  but  I  will  say  that  I  al- 
ways think  everyone  knows  these  numbers,  and  then  I  find  out 
that  they  somehow  get  lost  in  the  debate.  And  I  iust  want  to  repeat 
these  numbers  every  chance  I  get:  Two-thirds  of  welfare  recipients 
in  this  country  are  children.  Two-thirds  of  the  AFDC  recipients  in 
America  are  infants  and  children.  So  we  are  talking  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  here  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  will  emphasize  again  that  I  can  see  it  happening.  Someone 
wants  to  blame  someone  here,  so  they  have  decided  to  blame  this 
constituency.  I  think  what  most  Americans  would  like  is  for  us  to 
figure  out  how  we  can  get  people  off  AFDC,  and  if  we  can  come  up 
with  an  intelligent,  smart  proposal  that  will  do  that  and  get  away 
from  the  *Tt)lame  game"  as  it  is  called,  I  think  we  can  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution.  But  I  do  not  like  the  ugly  politics  and  the  lan- 
g^uage  I  am  hear  in  this  debate,  where  someone  has  got  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  of  this.  That  worries  me,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago. 

But  I  thank  you  immensely. 

Secretary  Reich.  The  President  believes  with  all  his  heart — and 
I  have  known  the  man  for  25  vears — that  the  answer,  the  core  an- 
swer, to  these  problems — to  the  collapse  of  the  middle  class,  the 
hard-working  middle  class,  the  working  poor,  the  very  poor — is  jobs 
and  better  jobs.  And  everything  that  he  is  doing,  everything  that 
he  is  proposing — welfare-to-work,  the  middle  class  bill  or  rightis,  tax 
benefits  for  college  and  for  continuing  education — all  of  this  reform 
of  job  training,  the  pension  reforms  that  we  just  passed,  all  of  the 
education  reforms  of  the  first  2  vears  of  this  Congress — all  of  them 
are  core  about  jobs,  more  jobs,  better  jobs,  getting  people  to  work. 

Senator  Dodd.  There  is  no  better  social  program  that  anybody 
ever  created,  anyplace — with  all  the  great  efforts  that  have  been 
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waged  over  the  years — the  best  social  progpram  is  a  good  old-fash- 
ioned job. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Dodd. 

Senator  Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Just  to  carry  on  the  thought,  in  southeastern 
Massachusetts  where  they  have  very  high  unemployment,  in 
Mattapoisett,  they  opened  up  a  Pizza  Hut  and  had  1,000  applica- 
tions for  10  minimum  wage  jobs. 

I  saw  on  television  a  piece  on  Ontario,  Canada,  where  some  8,000 
people  waited  in  line  for  some  good  jobs  that  were  associated  with 
the  automobile  industry,  600  or  700  new  jobs.  You  saw  pictures  of 
people  lined  up,  people  wanting  to  go  to  work. 

So  I  think  there  are  many  people  who  want  to  work,  as  you  have 
pointed  out,  and  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  make 
sure  that,  as  you  said  very  eloquently  in  response  to  a  question, 
people  are  going  to  at  least  have  an  even  chance  to  §et  ahead  and 
nave  the  tools,  whether  it  is  the  education,  the  training,  the  skills 
to  be  able  to  move  ahead  in  our  society.  Certainly,  we  can  do  a  bet- 
ter job  at  it. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here,  and  we  appreciate  all  the 
good  work  that  you  do  in  this  and  in  many  other  areas. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  just  thank  Senator  Kennedy  and  repeat 
what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  that  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  this  committee  in  blaming  anybody,  whether  it  is  a  seg- 
ment of  society,  or  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  find  some  constructive  solutions,  and  we  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  find  those. 

Secretary  Reich.  Well,  thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  all  of  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  your  patience  and  for 
helping  to  make  this  I  hope  an  informative  session.  And  I  hope 
some  will  stay  around  for  the  roundtable  discussion  in  the  next 
panel. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  last  panel  of  our  three  days  of 
hearings,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  have  heard  some  of  the  testi- 
mony— I  think  you  have  heard  all  of  the  testimony  this  morning — 
and  I  appreciate  your  patience,  but  also  your  taking  into  account 
some  of  the  other  testimony  that  has  been  given  in  the  previous 
two  days,  because  we  want  this  to  be  very  free-flowing.  So  if  we 
could  have  a  few  opening  comments  from  a  panel  that  has  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  one  way  or  another  in  this  area,  then  we  will 
just  join  in,  and  maybe  you  can  question  each  other,  and  we  will 
question  you. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  back  to  the  committee  first  Father 
William  Cfunningham,  who  is  the  founder  of  Focus  HOPE,  which  is 
a  nonprofit  organization  in  Detroit,  MI  which  runs  an  enormously 
successful  job  training  program.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  it  is 
my  understanding  that  you,  of  course,  have  been  active  in  this  or- 
ganization in  civil  and  human  rights,  to  help  end  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination, prejudice  and  injustice,  as  you  formed  this  organiza- 
tion. 
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Focus  HOPE  runs  Industry  Mall,  which  includes  four  manufac- 
turing companies  employing  160  workers  in  a  sequence  of  three 
manufacturing  technology  training  programs  for  minority  youth 
and  others.  It  is  a  program  that  has  been  widely  regarded  around 
the  country.  I  appreciate  your  coming  back  today,  Father 
Cunningham,  to  testify  before  this  committee  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject. 

Robert  Woodson  is  the  founder  and  director  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Neighborhood  Enterprise  here  in  Washington,  DC.  He  has 
been  a  strong  proponent  of  the  importance  of  the  community  and 
of  working  within  our  communities  to  strengthen  local  participa- 
tion and  endeavors  there.  We  welcome  you,  Mr.  Woodson. 

Professor  James  Heckman,  we  welcome  you  back  to  the  commit- 
tee one  more  time.  Professor  Heckmgm  is  a  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
the  area  of  job  training. 

Anthony  Camevale  is  the  chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
for  Employment  Policy,  and  he  also  has  a  keen  knowledge  of  these 
various  endeavors  that  we  now  collectively  are  calling  job  training 
and  employment. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  you. 

Father  Cunningham,  if  you  would  lead  off  the  testimony,  please. 

STATEMENTS  OF  FATHER  WILUAM  T.  CUNNINGHAM,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,  FOCUS  HOPE,  DETROIT,  MI;  ROBERT  L. 
WOODSON,  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD  EN- 
TERPRISE, WASHINGTON,  DC;  JAMES  J.  HECKMAN,  PROFES- 
SOR, DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  Cffl- 
CAGO,  CHICAGO,  IL;  AND  ANTHONY  P.  CARNEVALE,  CHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POUCY, 
WASHINGTON,  DC. 

Father  Cunningham.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kassebaum.  And  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  Senator  Dodd,  thank  you  for  those  comments  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Emphasis  on  heart  and  passion  is  very  critical. 

And  gosh.  Senator  Abraham,  it  is  good  to  see  you.  Congratula- 
tions again. 

On  September  28th  last  year,  I  stated  before  this  committee  that 
for  the  current  and  future  job  market,  practical  skills  and  edu- 
cation are  inseparably  joined.  Job-seekers  must  have  computer 
skills,  while  the  vast  majority  of  public  school  educators  are  Uiem- 
selves  computer  illiterate.  Skills  development  for  a  productive  man- 
ufacturing economy  requires  a  strong  math  and  science  platform, 
as  well  as  domestic  and  foreign  language  skills. 

I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  say  the  AFDC  mother 
has  as  good  a  chance  of  achieving  these  levels  as  any  middle-em- 
ployment person  that  I  know  rifflit  now.  We  have  destroyed  the 
word  "disadvantaged"  at  Focus  HOPE.  We  do  not  believe  in  that 
word.  It  places  a  person  in  a  category  that  makes  it  somewhat  less 
likely  to  escape. 

I  cited  these  facts  last  September.  Eighty-five  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's balance  of  payments  is  in  durable  goods  manufacturing.  It  is 
very  important  to  keep  a  steady  focus  on  the  national  economy 
here. 
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The  average  age  of  America's  high  school  graduates  beginning 
their  first  real  job  is  27  years  of  age;  that  is  about  9  years  after 
their  graduation.  During  that  time,  of  course,  many  of  these  kids 
are  wasted,  sometimes  literally. 

Manufacturing  jobs  in  the  next  decade,  in  our  experience  in  De- 
troit, will  require  integration  of  knowledge  and  skills  similar  to  the 
preparation  of  a  medical  doctor.  There  can  be  no  escaping  the 
heights  that  technology  is  taking  us  to,  and  when  Secretary  Reich 
referred  to  his  charts,  much  of  that  disparity  has  to  do  with  skills 
and  education  development,  if  not  all  of  it. 

The  education  and  preparation  of  a  young  person  today  has  to  be 
completely  different  from  the  academic  preparation  of  present  uni- 
versities and  community  colleges.  That  is  where  I  have  to  teach  my 
dog  how  to  start  my  car,  because  these  folks  just  do  not  like  to  hear 
that. 

Workers  must  know  how  to  use  computer-integrated  systems 
expertly  and  creatively,  must  appreciate  and  adopt  continuously 
changing  technologies,  and  must  be  attentive  to  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  implications  of  product  and  process  deci- 
sions. To  perform  these  functions  requires  both  multiple  trade 
skills  as  well  as  knowledge  and  conceptual  depth  across  a  range  of 
scientific  and  engineering  disciplines,  the  humanities  and  foreign 
languages. 

I  should  like  to  add  these  comments,  having  studied  more  closely, 
Senator  Kassebaum,  your  Job  Training  Consolidation  Act  of  1994, 
for  which  I  have  verv  strong  support. 

Presently,  our  Federal  departments  have  failed,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  DOD,  to  provide  any  coherent  prioritizing  of  job  and 
technical  requirements  either  for  national  defense  or  for  global 
competition.  National  priorities  must  be  defined,  and  I  think  appro- 
priately funded  at  the  Federal  level.  I  do  not  know  how  in  the  dick- 
ens we  can  expect  an  AFDC  participant  at  the  present  time  to 
make  the  cogent  decisions  about  where  the  real  jobs  are  when  our 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  unwilling  to  label  those 
job  markets  and  tell  people  what  they  ought  to  be  preparing  for. 

Local  priorities — in  terms  of  Senator  Kassebaum's  concepts  and 
the  conception  of  Secretary  Reich — should  be  defined,  and  training 
and  education  costs  ought  to  be  estimated  with  heavy  involvement 
of  business  and  industry  before  block  grants  are  awarded  by  Fed- 
eral sources.  A  comprehensive  system  should  not  only  "wipe  the 
slate  clean,"  to  quote  you  the  last  time,  but  keep  an  eraser  handy, 
and  the  commission  to  study  and  make  recommendations — this  is 
my  strongest  recommendation  to  you— ought  to  have  not  2  years, 
but  6  months.  Here,  I  would  like  to  quote  the  dictum  of  Tom  Pe- 
ters, "Ready,  Fire,  Aim,"  which  should  provide  the  proper  passion 
for  the  job. 

Next,  I  would  reduce  the  appropriations  for  the  commission  from 
$15  million  to  $5  million,  having  cut  their  staff  in  half  and  in- 
creased private  sector  proportions  as  well  as  shortened  the  term. 

I  would  emphasize  advanced  job  skills  representing  new  tech- 
nologies, future  technologies.  In  that  vein,  I  would  require  that  De- 
fense and  Commerce  play  a  larger  role  in  establishing  national 
skills  priorities.  They  simply  have  to  come  up  with  this  stuff. 
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Last,  we  must  understand  and  balance  the  difTerence  between 
"providing  jobs  for  the  people" — and  everybody's  hearts  ou^t  to  be 
in  that — and  keep  attention  on  "providing  capable  and  skilled  per- 
sons for  job  demands."  That  is  an  entirely  different  picture. 

The  emergence  of  such  provisions  for  skills  development  at  both 
the  local  and  Federal  levels  should  over  the  next  2  to  3  years  re- 
move competitively  ineffectual  efforts  that  lack  focus  on  State  or 
Federal  priorities. 

That  ends  my  contribution  for  whatever  it  is  worth. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Father  Cunningham.  I  would  just 
say  that  in  the  revised  version  of  the  legislation  which  I  introduced 
last  week,  I  eliminated  the  commission  because  I  do  not  think  we 
have  2  years,  actually,  to  sort  it  out.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be 
doing  something  this  year,  and  we  are  probably  going  to  have  to 
do  it  ourselves.  So  I  decided  that  we  could  not  really  wait  for  a 
commission. 

Thank  you. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Mr.  Woodson? 

Mr.  Woodson.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kassebaum,  and  also  con- 
gratulations to  Senator  Abraham. 

The  National  Center  is  a  national  organization  that  I  founded  14 
years  ago.  We  aid  low-income  people  from  38  States,  of  different 
ethnic  groups,  through  training  ana  technical  assistance,  to  achieve 
greater  self-sufficiency  by  networking  them  and  doing  precisely 
what  Senator  Dodd  was  talking  about — the  greatest  innovators  and 
strategies  to  reduce  poverty  are  not  the  experts  and  not  univer- 
sities, out  those  people  who  are  in  poverty  but  not  of  poverty.  They 
are  raising  children  or  not  dropping  out  of  school,  they  are  in  jail 
or  doing  orugs,  and  they  are  working.  And  there  is  a  lot  that  we 
can  learn  from  them. 

So  the  National  Center  meets  with  them  and  chronicles  their  ex- 
perience, and  then  we  derive  our  strategies  for  saving  people  based 
on  what  the  real  experts  have  achieved.  I  have  brought  some  exam- 
ples along  with  me  today. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few  footnotes  to  some  of  the  discussion 
that  I  heard.  Several  of  the  Senators  kept  questioning  Grovemor 
Thompson  about  whether  or  not  we  can  trust  local  officials  and 
therefx)re  local  people.  The  assumption  is  that  the  existing  bureauc- 
racies that  have  been  handling  these  programs  for  30  years  are 
trustworthy  and  have  demonstrated  competence  to  protect  the  best 
interests  of  low-income  people.  And  we  would  not  be  sitting  here 
if  that  were  the  case,  so  I  think  I  would  agree  that  what  we  must 
do  in  terms  of  making  radical  changes  is  devolve  responsibility  not 
just  to  local  units  of  Government,  but  devolve  it  to  individuals  in 
civic  institutions  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  satisfac- 
torily solve  the  problems  of  people. 

I  went  back  and  looked  at  the  testimony  during  the  debate  in 
Congress  on  the  GI  bill  of  rights  in  1943,  and  it  is  interesting — if 
Congress  had  listened  to  the  experts  then,  the  GI  bill  of  rirfits 
would  have  been  precisely  where  the  job  training  program  is  today. 
The  great  debate  at  that  time — all  of  the  experts  at  me  University 
of  Chicago  and  Senator  Hutchins,  I  think  his  name  was,  paraded 
before  the  Congress  and  argjued  that  if  the  Grovemment  were  to 
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give  GIs  the  money  directly  via  an  education  voucher,  it  would  cre- 
ate an  education  hobo  jungle  out  of  higher  education.  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  ignored  those  experts  and  gave  the  money  to  the  GIs, 
and  I  think  Uiat  some  of  that  same  wisdom  would  be  useful  today. 
So  I  would  commend  you  to  look  at  that  testimony  and  follow  some 
of  the  advice  of  your  colleagues  back  in  the  1940' s — to  trust  the 
American  people  and  devolve  more  responsibilities  directly  into 
their  hands. 

The  National  Center  believes  that  just  as  the  greatest  source  of 
innovation  in  our  market  economy  exists  among  small  social 
units — Fortune  500  companies  do  not  invent  anything;  they  buy  up 
the  inventions  of  smaller  units — well,  the  greatest  innovations 
occur  also  within  our  smallest  social  units.  I  have  chronicled  in  my 
testimony  examples  of  how  people,  like  Capital  Commitment — the 
Boykins  are  sitting  behind  me,  a  couple  wno  left  well-paying  jobs 
with  a  major  high-tech  company,  moved  into  Ward  8  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  one  of  the  most  troubled,  crime-ridden  neighborhoods,  and 
established  a  training  program  for  people  who  are  at  risk  and  also 
on  welfare,  and  in  just  a  few  years,  they  have  placed  about  180  of 
195  individuals  trained  through  Capital  Commitment's  work  in  the 
cable  and  fiber-optics  industries,  people  who  were  on  welfare,  now 
making  an  average  of  $22,000  to  $25,000. 

Also,  America  Works,  an  organization  that  only  gets  paid  if  they 
successfully  place  people  in  jobs.  Their  record  is  very  clear  and  sus- 
tained. 

I  had  another  guest  who  had  to  leave,  Alice  Harris,  affectionately 
known  in  the  streets  of  South  Central  as  "Sweet  Alice"  Harris.  She 
has  reached  out  and  successfully  transformed  over  2,000  young 
men  who  were  ex-gang  members  and  drug  dealers  by  changing 
them,  and  they  are  now  in  college  and  working,  and  they  are  an 
doing  this  with  private  dollars. 

There  is  one  element  to  the  job  training  complex  that  I  would 
just  like  to  touch  upon  before  concluding  my  remarks  that  gets 
overlooked.  That  is  that  poverty  and  unemployment  are  not  just  a 
function  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  some  people.  For  those  who 
are  unemployed  because  of  the  circumstance  that  the  plant  closed, 
but  otherwise  are  together,  they  can  survive.  But  there  are  other 
people  who  are  not  working  because  of  their  value  crisis.  They  are 
not  ready  because  they  are  drug  addicts,  they  are  alcoholics.  So 
that  for  them  it  requires  local  organizations  or  churches  and  non- 
profit, which  the  National  Center  works  with,  that  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  can  first  transform  the  attitudes  and  values  of 
these  people,  and  therefore  make  them  work-ready.  And  yet  when 
we  look  at  who  sits  at  the  table  in  job  training  programs,  it  is  al- 
ways local  bureaucrats  or  academics.  But  these  healthy  agents 
within  low-income  neighborhoods  that  have  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  that  they  can  transform  the  value  choices  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  people  at  risk  are  never  called  upon  when  it  comes  to 
being  the  object  of  funding;  their  opinions  are  never  sought. 

So  therefore,  what  I  believe  we  must  do  in  any  kind  of  job  train- 
ing program  is  we  must  factor  in  the  experiences  of  these  local 
healing  agents  within  these  communities  and  bring  them  to  the 
table  so  that  they  can  join  in  this  complex  of  job  training. 

I  will  just  conclude  at  that  point.  Thank  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Woodson. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Woodson  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Professor  Heckman? 

Mr.  Heckman.  Chairman  Kassebaum  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  on  the  topic  of  how  to  improve  U.S.  training  and  skill  policy. 

With  a  new  Congress  and  a  new  mood  in  the  country,  I  think  it 
is  fitting  that  old  policies  and  old  assumptions  regarding  training 
and  skill  formation  be  examined  in  a  fresh  light,  and  especially  in 
a  time  of  scarce  resources  and  a  time  when  many  tough  choices 
have  to  be  made  in  Grovernment,  not  just  about  training,  but  about 
many  other  aspects  of  Government. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  want  to  make  six  major  points.  First 
of  all,  I  want  to  remind  or  just  refresh  your  member  if  it  has  faded 
from  Secretary  Reich's  testimony,  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
human  resource  problem  confronting  the  American  economy.  But  I 
do  as  a  professional  economist  want  to  present  a  little  bit  more  pre- 
cision into  the  issue  than  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  previous 
testimony  and  give  some  idea  of  the  required  scale  of  investment 
in  human  beings  required  to  confront  this  problem  in  any  but  a 
small  and  I  think  inadequate  way. 

So  first  of  all,  I  want  to  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  problem. 
Second,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  general  evidence  on  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  current  Government  training  policies.  Contrary  to  some 
testimony  that  was  stated  earlier  today,  I  think  the  return  on  the 
average,  not  for  a  few  individuals,  not  for  a  few  successful  centers, 
but  numerous  studies,  scholarly  studies,  studies  that  have  been 
done  by  people  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  done  by  organiza- 
tions retained  inside  and  outside  of  Government,  show  very  small 
returns. 

Third,  I  do  want  to  talk  about  a  complementary  set  of  studies 
about  the  effectiveness  of  private  sector  training  and  the  value  of 
choices.  So  I  do  not  want  to  disagree  with  the  thrust  of  some  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  earlier  today  about  the  value  of  moti- 
vating individuals,  motivating  choice,  and  motivating  incentives 
throughout  both  bureaucracies  and  in  the  private  sector  to  try  to 
confront  this  large  problem. 

Fourth,  I  want  to  discuss  the  conflict,  which  I  think  is  real,  the 
tradeoff  which  we  do  not  like  to  discuss  and  which  I  think  is  legiti- 
mate and  important  to  discuss,  between  crude  economic  efficiency 
which  always  has  to  be  confronted  in  a  time  of  scarce  resources  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  work  ethic. 

Fifth,  I  want  to  consider  a  wider  range  of  policy  options  than  are 
normally  considered.  Several  people  earlier  today  commented  about 
the  possibility  of  tax  policy,  vouchers,  and  also  schemes  that  would 
have  to  do  with  the  expansion  of  the  tax  code  in  a  more  general 
way  and  reforming  education,  which  in  any  serious  consideration 
of  the  subject  is  a  major  platform  for  improving  skills. 

Finally,  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  short  view  and  a  long  view  and  emphasize  the  kinds  of 
choices  that  are  really  facing  it  in  terms  of  the  economics  of  the 
problem. 
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I  will  not  repeat  what  Secretary  Reich  has  already  said.  The 
problem  is  very  dramatic.  The  change  in  the  U.S.  economy  has  es- 
sentially been  moving  toward  higher-skilled  workers  getting  higher 
wages  and  lower-skilled  workers  lower  wages,  both  relatively  and 
in  absolute  dollar  terms. 

But  in  order  to  put  these  changes  into  some  kind  of  dramatic  re- 
lief, to  understand  the  nature  of  the  investment  required  to  reduce 
the  current  levels  of  wage  inequality,  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to 
do  some  simple,  back-of-the-envelope  calculations. 

Now,  it  turns  out  that  skill  investments,  if  they  are  very  favor- 
able investments,  earn  about  a  10  percent  rate  of  return.  In  fact, 
many  Government  programs  earn  nowhere  near  that,  contrary  to 
what  was  said  earlier  today.  In  fact  a  much  closer  number  would 
be  close  to  one  or  2  percent,  and  in  some  of  the  job  training  pro- 
grams, even  negative. 

But  let  me  t^e  a  10  percent  figure.  What  does  a  10  percent  fig- 
ure mean  in  this  context?  It  means  that  if  we  want  to  raise  the 
earnings  of  an  individual  by  $1,000  a  year,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  invest  about  $10,000  in  that  person.  That  is  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  it  is  not  a-  large  sum  of  money  if  we  actually  do  the  ac- 
counting and  the  amoimt  of  investing  that  goes  on  in  the  economy 
today.  There  is  a  huge  amount  of  investment  activity  going  on,  but 
that  is  the  price,  and  that  is  at  a  10  percent  return.  At  a  5  percent 
return,  you  double  that  figure.  At  a  2  percent  return,  you  can  do 
the  arithmetic  yourself  Multiple  that  figure  by  5;  we  are  talking 
$50,000. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  large-scale  investment  required  to 
make  any  meaningful  change  in  the  earnings  of  individuals.  So  a 
few  crude  calculations  are  of  some  interest.  How  much  do  we  have 
to  invest  in  the  work  force  in  1989  dollars  to  restore  real  earnings 
of  male  high  school  dropouts  and  graduates  to  1979  levels?  The  an- 
swer is  about  $426  billion. 

Now,  that  is  not  unthinkable.  We  spend  money  like  that  on  edu- 
cation. It  is  something  we  can  do,  but  it  is  a  huge  commitment.  If 
we  were  to  actually  restore  the  parity  of  the  entire  economy — ^the 
skill  differentials  that  were  shown  in  the  graph  the  Secretary  put 
up — and  actually  not  lower  the  income  of  anybody,  but  restore 
those  inequalities,  I  think  we  would  have  to  spend  close  to  $1.6  tril- 
lion. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  that  the  problem  is  large,  and 
therefore  the  reason  for  focusing  on  efficient  motives  for  providing 
the  training  I  think  is  all  the  more  important.  So  I  would  like  to 
conclude  by  making  two  policy  recommendations,  and  then  empha- 
sizing the  distinction  between  the  short  view  and  the  long  view. 

First  of  all,  I  think  there  is  a  general  conflict  between  economic 
efficiency  criteria  and  the  work  ethic.  We  can  be  very  interested, 
and  I  think  we  all  value  the  value  of  work.  But  I  think  the  question 
of  work  and  jobs  is  different  from  the  question  of  training.  If  we 
ask  the  question  what  are  efficient  investments,  the  general  thrust 
of  studies — social  science  and  the  University  of  Chicago  aside,  I 
think  there  is  still  some  knowledge  base  there — mostly  what  we 
know  is  that  the  greatest  return  to  investment  activity  is  in  the 
young.  If  we  think  about  scarce  dollars,  where  do  we  put  the  last 
scarce  dollar?  It  is  in  the  young,  not  the  old,  not  the  disadvantaged. 
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What  do  we  do  with  some  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  people — 
and  in  fact  some  disadvantaged  individuals  might  in  fact  be 
investable  and  be  trainable — but  if  we  do  the  hardnosed  cost-bene- 
fit calculations,  the  returns  are  greatest  in  the  young. 

So  if  we  think  about  this  in  a  balanced  budget  setting,  and  if  we 
think  about  diverting  resources  from  one  group  of  individuals  to 
another,  at  the  margin,  the  highest  returns  are  with  the  young  be- 
cause learning  is  a  dynamic  process.  Learning  begets  learning.  If 
we  invest  in  the  young,  and  we  create  the  skills  required  to  make 
job  training  effective,  we  start  a  lifelong  learning  process  that  accu- 
mulates. \^en  we  get  somebody  who  is  late  in  me  process,  who  es- 
sentially has  already  gone  through  a  series  of  disappointments, 
some  can  be  retrained.  And  the  great  virtue  of  the  American  econ- 
omy is  that  we  do  offer  second  chances — voucher  schemes,  schemes 
that  will  essentially  g^ve  people  second  and  third  options  I  think 
are  to  be  commended.  But  if  we  do  the  hard  figures,  look  at  the 
dollar  figures,  I  think  we  would  have  to  be  confronting  the  fact  that 
the  investments  are  most  wisely  made  in  the  young,  and  the 
yoimger,  the  better,  the  younger,  the  more  efficient. 

So  let  me  just  conclude,  then.  What  I  would  suggest  would  be  a 
set  of  policies  more  broadly  defined,  if  time  permits,  looking  at  tax 
policies,  policies  that  essentially  look  at  the  base  of  education,  the 
base  of  skill,  without  which  any  further  training  programs  cannot 
be  effective. 

Unless  we  invest  in  those  programs,  I  think  in  the  long  run — 
people  have  referred  earlier  to  the  discussion  of  where  we  would  be 
20  years  from  now — we  will  be  in  a  deeper  hole  than  we  are  today. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  in  a  period  of  short  budgets,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  dow  e  want  to  invest  in  short-term  training  progprams 
where  the  rates  of  return  are  demon stratedly  very  low,  or  do  we 
want  to  take  a  longer  horizon  and  recognize  that  in  fact  the  best 
investments  are  in  the  young. 

Then  what  do  we  do  with  the  current  disadvantaged?  What  do 
we  do  with  the  people  who  are  currently  the  "wreckage,"  if  you 
want  to  use  that  word,  the  product  of  current  poor  education,  poor 
environment?  I  think  we  think  more  broadly  about  tax  policies, 
other  kinds  of  employment  policies.  But  I  think  it  is  important  to 
separate  out  the  issue  of  job  training  from  employment — ^those  are 
two  conceptually  different  issues — and  to  separate  out  the  long  run 
from  the  short  run,  and  especially  separate  out  what  is  cost-effec- 
tive from  what  is  not  cost-effective.  I  hope  that  in  the  exchange  we 
can  discuss  some  more  specific  policy  recommendations. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Professor  Heckman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Heckman  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Camevale? 

Mr.  Carnevale.  Let  me  begin  with  Professor  Heckman 's  number 
which  really,  in  many  respects,  is  a  good  bottom  line  here,  and  that 
is  that  however  one  might  agree  or  (£sagree  with  the  number  itself, 
I  think  that  within  degrees  of  latitude,  it  is  correct  that  it  would 
cost  huge  amounts  of  money  to  reestablish  the  income  distribution 
that  obtained  in  the  United  States  in  1979,  tiie  one  in  the  happy 
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blue  charts  that  the  Secretary  presented.  That  three  in  seven  is  a 
daunting  fieure. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  know,  as  Professor  Heckman  said,  that 
the  overall  size  of  the  human  development  system  in  the  United 
States  is  itself  huge.  Larry  Katz,  another  economist,  tells  me  that 
it  could  approach  $2  trillion  a  year.  Given  tiiat  number,  at  about 
8  percent  a  year  over  a  10-year  period,  we  could  close  that  $1.7  tril- 
lion gap.  That  is,  if  we  could  create  efficiencies  in  our  human  devel- 
opment system,  wherever  it  resides — in  workplaces,  in  schools — in 
general  in  the  American  institutional  landscape,  if  we  could 
squeeze  8  percent  more  effectiveness  out  of  our  current  system 
every  year,  at  least  figuratively,  we  could  move  back  to  the  income 
distribution  that  obtained  in  1979. 

That  is  why  I  think  that  these  hearings  and  the  wide  spot  in  the 
road  that  you  have  created  for  rethinking  the  way  we  run  pro- 
grams is  terribly  important.  It  is  very  clear  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  provide  the  necessary  human  services  for  every- 
body to  leverage  the  kinds  of  earnings  responses  we  would  like  to 
see  in  America,  So  it  becomes  equally  important  to  restructure  the 
system  so  that  it  works  more  effectively. 

And  the  basic  principles  of  restructuring  which  I  hear  in  these 
hearings  make  good  sense.  They  are  very  similar,  I  might  add,  to 
principles  that  one  sees  in  the  restructuring  of  private  sector  insti- 
tutions. In  addition  to  my  role  at  the  National  Commission,  I  am 
the  vice  president  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
and  I  have  worked  with  private  firms  for  15  years  who  have  been 
restructuring  in  various  ways.  And  what  they  do  is  what  you  are 
proposing  to  do— that  is,  in  response  to  new  competitive  require- 
ments, they  decentralize  their  institutions,  they  push  autonomy 
and  resources  down  the  line  toward  the  interface  with  the  cus- 
tomer, they  then  run  the  institution,  these  decentralized  struc- 
tures, on  tne  basis  of  information  on  outcomes.  That  is,  they  inte- 
grate the  structure  by  building  measurement  systems  that  give  ev- 
erybody common  goals  and  allow  them  to  understand  where  the 
successes  or  failures  are.  They  do  not  then  need  to  use  top-down 
authority. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  every  private  sector  reform,  one  always 
finds  that  you  try  to  empower  the  customer.  And  I  think  that  in- 
stinct here  is  a  good  one  as  well,  for  two  reasons.  One,  it  assures 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  institution,  which  is  to  get  the  re- 
sources to  the  customer,  is  served.  And  second,  as  Senator  Breaux 
alluded  to  this  morning,  you  then  create  an  ally  out  of  the  cus- 
tomer in  the  process  of  reforming  the  institution,  and  you  create  a 
dynamic  whereby  the  customers  over  time  continuously  reformu- 
late the  institution  to  meet  their  needs. 

I  understand  that  frameworks  are  not  legislation  and  that  there 
are  practical  issues  in  this  deliberative  process  that  you  have  got 
to  work  with.  But  I  think  the  basic  framework — that  is,  to  send 
money  down  to  the  interface  between  real  workers  and  real  jobs, 
in  real  communities,  to  empower  customers  with  choice,  and  then 
to  enable  those  choices  with  information — ^is  a  good  framework  to 
look  toward  as  you  think  through  the  specifics. 

Second,  let  me  say  that  I  think  if  there  is  one  piece  of  advice  that 
I  would  impart,  again  given  experiences  in  private  organizations. 
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the  information  is  the  key.  There  are  a  variety  of  different  kinds 
of  information  that  one  might  create  here.  For  instance,  all  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  tend  to  do  the  same  thing.  They  pro- 
vide counseling,  job  training  assistance,  and  so  on.  And  a  simple 
accounting  structure,  a  management  information  system  that  sim- 
ply asked  whoever  provided  the  service  to  g^ve  that  information 
back  would  allow  Congress  to  preform  its  oversight  functions  and 
would  assure  in  the  process  of  oversight  that  the  money  did  not  all 
go  to  administration  and  would  assure  that  the  moneys  would  go 
to  the  people  that  the  Congress  intended  the  moneys  to  go  to. 

Second,  I  would  advise  that  we  build  some  structures  around 
program  information — that  is,  anybody  who  provides  a  service 
needs  to  input  information  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  service — 
their  placement  rate,  their  success  rate  in  getting  jobs  for  people, 
and  if  they  are  a  training  institution,  how  much  the  people  learn. 

And  third  and  probably  the  most  important  kind  of  information 
is  labor  market  information.  Training  does  not  create  training.  Jobs 
create  the  need  for  training.  It  is  a  fundamental  problem  in  all  of 
our  education  and  training  systems.  We  need  to  build  in  America 
something  we  simply  do  not  have,  which  is  a  labor  market  informa- 
tion that  tells  us  where  the  jobs  are.  That  is  not  an  impossible  task 
at  all.  The  use  of  UI  wage  records,  which  has  been  discussed  here, 
is  I  think  a  good  start  there.  They  can  tell  us  from  local  to  national 
community  what  the  flow  of  hiring  is  in  America.  They  can  provide 
information  to  people  who  are  interested  in  economic  development. 
They  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  any  program  as  long 
as  we  have  the  Social  Security  number  of  the  person  who  is  in  it. 
You  do  not  need  program  measures.  You  can  measure  the  effects 
of  programs  with  third  party  information  not  controlled  by  program 
administrators,  educators,  or  anybody  else.  You  can  compare  pro- 
grams. You  can  compare  services  offered  within  progp'am.  This  in- 
formation is  available  now,  every  3  months,  in  every  jurisdiction  in 
America,  and  with  some  work — this  is  not  something  one  does  over- 
night— that  information  system  and  others  could  be  created,  I 
think,  that  would  truly  modernize  our  systems  and  give  us  more 
bang  for  the  buck. 

One  last  point,  and  that  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  priority 
for  Federal  dollars  for  services  goes  to  the  poor  and  the  dislocated. 
But  also,  if  we  can  build  a  system  that  will  inform  the  private  deci- 
sions, an  information  system,  the  private  investments  of  Americans 
going  to  school,  American  families  and  American  employers,  we 
will  indeed  be  able  to  leverage  a  good  deal  more  productivity  out 
of  our  current  human  investments.  And  information  is  something 
we  can  deliver  cheaply  to  everybody. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Carnevale  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Abraham  to  kick  off  the  discussion 
because  he  is  from  Michigan  and  has  visited  Focus  HOPE,  so  I 
thought  it  was  appropriate  that  he  kick  it  off. 

Senator  Abraham? 

Senator  Abraham.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  think  every  State  probably  gets  its  moments  in  the  sun  here 
in  the  Senate  and  at  the  hearings,  and  on  behalf  of  the  folks  in 
Michigan,  we  are  particularly  proud  to  have  Father  Cunningham 
back  again.  I  have  both  known  and  worked  with  Father 
Cunningham  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  what  is  going  on  in  Focus 
HOPE  IS  a  real  model  that  almost  everybody  could  oenefit  from 
learning  a  little  bit  about.  I  hope  at  some  point  we  might  encourage 
other  members  to  go  out  and  visit;  we  would  be  glad  to  host  them 
there. 

Father  Cunningham,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  couple  parts  of 
your  earlier  testimony  and  ask  you  to  expand  a  little  bit.  I  think 
one  of  the  things  we  all  hear  about  in  this  committee  is  our  concern 
that  Americans  have  job  opportunities,  that  we  find  jobs,  that  peo- 
ple are  employed.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  crushing 
things  that  can  happen  to  you,  though,  is  to  go  through  a  job  train- 
ing program  and  then  find  yourself  at  the  end  of  that  program  to 
have  been  trained  for  a  job  tnat  does  not  exist. 

And  I  know  that  you  are  concerned  about  that,  and  I  was  hoping 
you  might  just  expand  a  little  bit  on  your  experiences,  both  with 
regard  to  Federal  programs  and  with  programs  in  general,  and  how 
far  off  the  mark  you  think  we  are,  and  if  possible,  give  us  some  in- 
sight into  how  we  might  better  focus  our  training  programs  for  the 
future  to  try  to  meet  the  jobs  of  the  future,  ramer  uian  the  jobs 
of  the  moment. 

Father  Cunningham.  Senator  Abraham,  thank  you.  That  ques- 
tion goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Mr  Camevale  gave  it  empha- 
sis, and  we  cannot  give  it  enough  emphasis.  We  are  trying  to  get 
Americans  back  to  work,  and  we  have  seen  that  as  they  come  back 
to  work  they  are  making  less  money  and  working  harder,  to  sort 
of  quote  President  Clinton. 

The  concern  I  have  is  that  our  major  sources  of  information  in 
the  United  States,  both  in  terms  of  where  we  are  today  and  then 
in  terms  of  where  we  ought  to  be,  where  we  are  going,  what  the 
future  looks  like,  should  he  the  people  determining  the  syllabi  of 
our  universities  as  well  as  the  measure  and  kind  of  training  we  do. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  when  we  started  industrial  training 
back  in  1981,  both  at  the  State  level  and  at  the  Federal  level,  I 
could  not  get  out  of  the  Department  of  Labor  any  definition  of  what 
a  machinist  was  in  the  United  States.  And  then,  when  we  finally 
got  to  what  a  machinist  was,  there  was  a  huge  difference  between 
what  a  UAW  machinist  was  Euid,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  what  a  real 
machinist  was. 

Then,  as  we  organized  around  that  and  finally  got  that  defined 
and  started  to  train  young  people  and  got  them  really  good  jobs, 
the  industry  was  changing  so  rapidly  that  the  machinist  of  1981 
was  completely  inadequate  for  the  machine  tools  of  1988,  the  com- 
puter and  numerically  controlled  machines. 

Then,  if  that  were  not  enough,  in  1993,  the  State  of  the  art  is 
already  catapulting  so  rapidly  in  technology  that — well,  I  will  iust 
give  you  one  figure.  A  lathe  in  1981  with  3,000  rpm  is  replaced  by 
Ingersol,  by  a  machining  center,  with  60,000  rpm. 

The  whole  science  of  the  thing  has  changed.  And  the  universities 
are  still  dealing  with  the  engineering  code  of  1970.  So  what  we  are 
doing  is  very  expensively  putting  ml  these  kids  through  college, 
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getting  them  engineering  degrees,  and  then  when  they  go  to  work 
for  Ford  Motor  Company,  they  have  to  spend  another  6  years  train- 
ing them. 

So  it  is  not  just  the  kid  on  the  street,  but  that  education  thing, 
that  factors  in  about  the  same.  Those  youngsters  are  graduating 
from  Detroit  pubHc  schools  with  an  average  in  math  oi  less  than 
8th  grade,  and  we  cannot  even  begin  to  develop  them. 

So  what  I  need  to  have  is  for  the  universities,  the  high  schools, 
the  general  public  education  to  know  from  our  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Department  of  Labor,  and  hopefrilly,  kicking  and  screaming, 
the  Department  of  Education,  what  it  is  that  is  really  demanded 
of  a  young  person  today  to  be  in  the  job  market,  and  then  a  real 
good  assessment  of  what  has  been  called  here  continuous  education 
and  continuous  skills  development,  because  that  is  happening  at  a 
pace — well,  you  know  that  in  this  last  year,  technology  increased 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  equalled  the  technology  development 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  That  tells  us  how  fast  tms  stuff  is  mov- 
ing. 

So  the  information  on  that — I  guess  this  is  what  you  were  say- 
ing, Tony — the  information  on  that  is  so  awfully  critical  before  we 
even  start  to  talk  about  training  people.  Otherwise,  these  fly-by- 
nights — and  they  are  out  there  oy  the  millions — are  going  to  be 
training  more  of  these  beauticians  and  truck  drivers  that  I  spoke 
to  you  about  before,  doing  stupid  things  and  costing  us  billions  of 
dollars  to  do  stupid  things,  and  crushing  the  expectations  of  human 
beings,  irreparable  damage  to  that  AFDC  mother. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  have  got  to  say  here,  and  you  did  not 
ask  the  question.  Senator,  but  you Icnow  how  I  got  off  on  tangents. 
Earlier  today,  we  talked  about  getting  our  arms  around  people. 
This  is  critical.  If  this  mother  had  a  child  at  the  age  of  14  or  16, 
and  she  wants  another  chance  to  start  over,  we  have  got  to  think 
about  that  youngster.  We  need  to  consolidate  our  programs  so  that 
child  care  is  more  than  child  care;  it  is  child  development.  That  lit- 
tle baby  ought  to  be  in  a  Montessori  school  and  that  mother  be  as 
proud  of  what  is  happening  to  that  child  as  of  what  is  happening 
to  herself.  That  is  where  tnat  development  takes  place.  We  have 
just  got  to  have  a  full  picture  here.  To  see  a  woman  who  did  not 
make  it  through  high  school  now  being  esteemed  by  the  dean  of  Le- 
high as  one  oi  the  finest  engineering  candidates  he  has  ever  seen 
just  makes  me  marvel;  that  is  why  I  do  not  ever  want  us  to  call 
anybody  "disadvantaged."  Give  them  an  opportunity,  and  give  them 
real  access  to  knowledge  and  skills  development,  and  people  will 
drive  themselves  at  10  times,  almost  geometric  proportions,  what 
the  normal  college  student  does.  And  the  assimilation  is  beyond  be- 
lief 

These  are  going  to  be  the  future  leaders  of  our  technology,  the 
people  we  give  opportunity  and  that  kind  of  access  to. 

I  got  off  the  subject  witn  you  a  little  bit.  Senator  Abraham. 

Senator  Abraham.  Well,  I  will  get  off  the  suWect,  too.  Let  me  ask 
you  something  about  another  concern  I  have.  In  one  of  the  earlier 
panels,  we  heard  representatives  of  the  private  sector  talk  about 
the  kinds  of  partnership  progprams  they  have  with  schools  and  vo- 
cational and  technical  training  programs  in  their  communities, 
where  they  go  in  and  try  to  identity  some  of  the  best  and  the 
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brghtest  of  the  kids  who  are  there,  and  then  bring  them  into  some 
type  of  ioint  pro-am.  Their  concern — and  I  heard  it  quite  exten- 
sively all  over  Michigan  during  the  last  year  as  I  was  traveling  in 
my  campaign — was  that  the  problem  was  there  just  were  not 
enough  people  at  that  end  point  in  the  educational  process,  even 
if  all  of  them  could  be  brought  into  these  progp^ams,  to  meet  the 
needs  and  to  meet  the  labor  demands  for  the  kind  of  training  and 
technological  skills  that  they  required. 

And  I  was  wondering  if  you  might  just  again  expand  on  some  of 
the  things  you  said  before  and  talk  a  little  oit  about  the  front  end 
of  the  process,  because  my  concern  is  that  if  we  do  not  address  the 
motivation — and  here,  I  guess  I  would  call  on  the  private  sector;  I 
am  not  looking  for  another  Government  solution  here — but  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  private  sector  involvement  tends  to  come  at  the 
end,  when  the  pool  of  talent  has  been  diminished  dramatically, 
rather  than  perhaps  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  process,  when  a  lot 
of  opportunity  exists,  when  children  have  not  lost  motivation,  have 
not  been  derailed  into  other  priorities  besides  their  own  education 
and  future. 

How  are  you  addressing  that,  and  how  do  you  think  the  private 
sector  might  help  to  address  that  concern  of  mine? 

Father  Cunningham.  Well,  the  private  sector  is  correct  in  their 
assessment  of  the  complete  failure  of  the  K  through  12  system.  It 
is  in  disarray.  It  is  still  running  on  a  farm  calendar,  for  God's  sake, 
100  years  behind.  So  if  we  could  repair  that  system  radically  and 
quickly,  we  could  cut  the  budget  for  this  skills  development  and 
education  thing  we  are  talking  about,  or  at  least  heighten  it  astro- 
nomically. But  the  failure  in  America  is  the  failure  of  the  K 
through  12  system,  and  even  before  that  in  the  youngster's  devel- 
opment. That  is  where  the  priority  ought  to  be.  And  the  industri- 
alists and  the  commercial  people,  they  have  gone  in  there  now,  and 
they  are  complaining  about  that  and  doing  a  little  compacting  and 
a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that.  But  they  are  as  responsible — 
somebody  said  earlier  that  we  all  have  to  bear  the  blame — ^they 
have  got  to  bear  the  blame,  too,  because  they  have  written  off  the 
educational  institution. 

The  K  through  12  system  has  been  behind  walls  for  so  long  it 
is  like  a  Federal  penitentiary.  They  have  no  contact  with  the  real 
world,  and  what  they  present  at  the  12th  grade  level  of  gpraduation 
across  this  country  is  just  an  enormous  failure. 

I  said  earlier  that  our  science  scores  are  behind  those  of  Jordan. 
So  we  are  17th  in  math  and  commimication  skills.  We  have  got  to 
do  something  there,  and  we  have  got  to  spend  that  money  better. 
I  do  not  know  whatyou  will  do  about  that,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Can  I  just  jump  in?  I  certainly  agree  with  you, 
but  I  would  say.  Father  Cunningham,  having  spent  a  fair  amount 
of  time  at  the  school  board  level  and  so  forth,  that  parents  are  not 
requiring  from  their  own  children  the  discipline  and  the  respect  for 
education.  I  have  seen  far  too  many  parents  go  to  a  teacher  and 
say,  **Well,  just  give  him  a  C  so  he  can  get  by,"  and  argue  for  a 
grade  that  is  not  reflective  of  that  child's  ability. 

So  I  do  not  put  it  entirely  on  the  schools,  because  I  would  argue 
that  the  parents  are  really  the  first  ones  there,  and  they  have  to 
assume  far  greater  responsibility. 
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I  think  that  we  are  seeing  it  over  and  over  again,  and  the  par- 
ents themselves  have  to  become  participants  in  demanding  quahly 
from  their  children  and  being  willing  to  be  a  factor  in  achieving  it. 

Mr.  Woodson.  Senator,  if  I  could  just  respond  to  that.  Certainly 
I  would  agree  that  parents  have  a  role,  but  I  think  we  tolerate  in 
our  social  economy  moral  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  providers 
that  we  would  never  tolerate  in  our  commercial  economy.  Ford 
Motor  Company  would  not  permit  any  of  its  employees  to  drive  a 
nonFord  product  on  their  lot.  It  would  be  unheard  of  for  General 
Motors  Corporation  to  tolerate  60  percent  of  its  executive  employ- 
ees driving  nonGreneral  Motors  cars  to  work.  And  yet  in  our  public 
school  systems  in  our  major  urban  communities,  60  percent  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers  with  school-age  children  do  not  send  their  kids 
to  those  svstems;  they  will  send  them  to  private  schools. 

In  Washington,  DC,  80  percent  of  teachers  with  school-age  chil- 
dren do  not  send  them  to  those  systems,  and  most  of  the  opponents 
of  school  choice — Reverend  Jackson,  Marion  Wright  Edelman,  you 
can  name  them  all — the  most  avid  opponents  of  giving  low-income 
parents  the  same  choice  as  they  exercise  all  have  their  children  in 
elite  private  schools. 

So  I  think  that  parents  do  have  a  role,  but  until  we  can  address 
this  moral  inconsistency  that  we  constantly  tolerate  in  our  social 
economy,  we  are  going  to  have  what  we  have.  The  fact  is  that  low- 
income  parents,  when  they  are  given  a  choice  to  send  their  children 
to  a  decent  school  where  there  is  discipline,  as  in  the  case  of  Chi- 
cago, in  the  Ivy  League  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  hundreds 
of  others,  that  their  waiting  lists  are  enormous.  And  when  you  are 
poor,  you  do  not  have  the  option  to  attend  schools  and  PTAs  and 
participate,  so  that  most  of  your  energy  has  to  be  devoted  to  mak- 
ing the  correct  choice  of  the  schools. 

So  I  just  think  we  have  got  to  address  that  moral  inconsistency, 
or  else  require  all  public  school  teachers  to  send  their  children  to 
the  system  in  which  they  teach.  Then  you  will  see  revolution. 

The  Chairman.  That  sounds  like  a  good  idea  to  me. 

I  did  not  mean  to  jump  in,  but  I  do  think  that  is  part  of  the  equa- 
tion. I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  there  is  a  real  problem. 

Senator  Abraham.  Well,  actually,  you  jumped  in  at  a  point  when 
I  was  going  to  move  over  and  ask  Bob  Woodson — who  is  an  old 
friend,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  him  here  today — the  question.  You 
made  a  statement  that  suggested  that  you  actually  believe  that  in- 
dividuals can  make  better  oecisions  as  to  how  they  night  train  and 
prepare  themselves  for  jobs  than  the  Federal  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. I  just  wanted  to  confirm  that  that  was  exactly  the  position 
that  you  had  outlined  earlier,  because  we  do  not  always  hear  that 
here,  and  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  I  had  gotten  it  straight. 

Mr.  Woodson.  Yes,  you  got  it  straight.  At  the  National  Center 
for  Neighborhood  Enterprise,  we  spend  all  of  our  time  working 
with  people  like  the  Boykins,  who  are  behind  me,  and  Alice  Harris, 
and  Freddy  Garcia  in  San  Antonio  Texas  where,  in  27  years,  they 
have  gotten  13,500  people  off  of  dnigs,  free  of  violence,  free  of 
crime,  free  of  abuse,  and  made  them  job-ready.  Any  employer  who 
hires  someone  from  these  neighborhood-based  healing  agents  is  as- 
sured of  having  a  competent  employee. 
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But  yet  we  have  no  means  of  connecting  these  heaHng  agents 
that  are  in  communities,  that  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  get 
young  men  and  young  women  to  go  to  work.  One  of  our  groups  in 
Cleveland,  OH  in  the  past  10  years  has  encouraged  2,000  young 
men  who  were  drug  addicts  and  whatnot  to  sign  on  the  birth  cer- 
tificates of  their  children,  and  200  have  married  those  mothers. 
One  of  the  most  effective  job  development  programs  in  America  is 
to  make  a  man  a  responsible  father. 

So  there  is  enormous  energy  and  there  are  enormous  examples 
around  the  Nation  of  grassroots  providers  who  do  it  on  a  shoestring 
budget  and  are  able  to  motivate  and  place  people  in  jobs.  But  they 
are  never  the  subject  or  the  object  of  funding;  they  are  seldom 
asked  to  give  testimony;  they  are  not  on  anyone's  radar.  And  the 
National  Center,  through  this  testimony  and  through  our  experi- 
ence, is  trying  to  say  to  America  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
underutilized  resources  in  this  Nation,  and  they  do  it  better,  and 
they  do  it  cheaper. 

Senator  Abraham.  I  have  just  one  more  question.  My  last  ques- 
tion is  really  open  to  anyone  on  the  panel  who  would  like  to  ad- 
dress it.  I  know  that  programs  like  Focus  HOPE  and  the  neighbor- 
hood centers  and  so  on  are  ones  that  inspire  all  of  us.  We  are  often 
told  that  the  problem  we  have  is  getting  adequate  funds  for  these 
programs,  and  clearly,  that  is  what  we  are  confronting  here  in 
Washington  every  day.  But  a  lot  of  generosity  from  the  private  sec- 
tor has  supported  your  endeavors,  and  I  guess  the  question  I  would 
like  to  leave  on,  which  is  maybe  not  for  this  particular  legislation 
but  more  for  the  committee's  ongoing  history  nere  and  future  use, 
is  what  kinds  of  things  have  you  found  most  effective  in  your  own 
efforts  in  terms  of  generating  the  kind  of  support  you  have  received 
from  the  private  sector?  As  I  see  the  future  of  these  programs 
broadly,  we  are  going  to  be  having  to  move  more  in  that  direction. 
What  kinds  of  things  can  we  as  a  Congress  learn  from  your  experi- 
ences to  pass  on  and  to  incorporate  in  our  thinking  as  we  address 
these  problems? 

Father  Cunningham? 

Father  Cunningham.  Integrity.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  if  we  do  what  we  say  we  are  going  to  do,  everybody  knows  it. 
People  can  come  out  with  their  brochures  and  with  their  promises, 
but  if  an  organization  has  been  around  for  a  while  and  does  what 
it  says  it  is  going  to  do,  then  people  are  going  to  be  more  than  ca- 
pable and  more  than  generous  in  their  support — and  so  is  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  people  whom  we  deal  with. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  replacement  for  folks  doing  what  they 
say  they  are  going  to  do. 

Senator  Abraham.  Mr.  Woodson? 

Mr.  Woodson.  I  think  there  are  two  responses.  I  just  did  a  3- 
day  seminar  with  70  corporate  executives,  and  I  shocked  them  by 
saying  that  corporations  tend  to  feed  the  hand  that  bites  them. 
Corporations  tend  to  support  people  who  are  part  of  what  I  call  the 
"iron  triangle"  of  civil  rights,  poverty,  industry-.  Provider  industries 
tend  to  support  the  things  that  the  Federal  Government  supports. 

I  think  that  what  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  standards  for  funding  that  they  do  in  tneir  corporations 
to  the  social  marketplace.  That  is,  they  should  demand  outcomes 
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for  those  they  support.  The  billions  of  dollars  that  corporations  and 
foundations  contribute  in  the  area  of  social  development  of  the  poor 
are  largely  wasted  the  way  the  Grovemment  money  is.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  what  Government  spends  goes  not  to  the  poor,  but  to  the 
provider  industry,  so  they  are  answerable  not  to  the  customers,  but 
they  are  answerable  to  the  funders.  They  ask  not  what  is  solvable, 
but  what  is  fundable.  And  corporations  tend  to  fund  the  same 
flawed  programs  that  the  Government  does. 

And  through  efforts  like  Father  Cunningham's  and  my  own,  I 
think  that  we  are  trying  to  educate  corporate  America  tiiat  they 
have  to  begin  to  apply  some  of  the  same  market-based  principles 
to  the  private  marketplace,  because  grassroots  people  can  with- 
stand accountability  for  producing  results  by  what  is  invested  in 
them,  and  so  we  need  to  do  more.  And  I  think  people  like  you,  Sen- 
ators, can  use  your  bully  pulpit  to  take  this  word  to  corporations 
that  they  have  got  to  be  more  innovative  and  reach  out  and  devolve 
some  of  their  money  down  to  the  communities,  and  not  through 
some  of  the  traditional  customers  or  suspects,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Carnevale.  A  couple  of  points  about  that.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  companies  can  do  in  the  process  of  giving,  but 
essentially  we  are  talking  there  about  extra  money,  and  there  is 
never  enough  extra  money.  I  think  in  the  long  haul,  the  real  cor- 
porate business,  or  employer,  if  you  get  beyond  private  business, 
contribution  in  all  of  this  is  more  direct  than  that.  That  is,  there 
are  more  and  more  common  interests  between  employers  and  peo- 
ple who  provide  skill  in  human  development,  because  the  skill  con- 
tent of  work,  as  Professor  Heckman  says,  is  going  up.  You  need 
more  skilled  employees  and  people  who  are  more  autonomous  and 
capable  of  taking  responsibility,  more  so  than  most  American  busi- 
nesses used  to. 

So  there  is  a  business  interest  here,  and  I  think  that  is  evolving. 
I  see — and  I  work  with  essentially  large  and  fairly  progressive 
American  companies — ^but  the  relationship  between  them  and  jun- 
ior colleges  and  universities  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  there  are 
practical  relationships. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  school-to-work.  That  is  a  tough  one  because 
the  truth  is,  in  America,  young  adults  do  not  get  jobs  they  are 
going  to  keep  for  a  while  until  they  are  about  28  years  old,  so  the 
chasm  between  school  and  work  is  very  large.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
tough  haul.  But  while  it  would  be  difficult  in  general,  in  particular, 
there  are  a  variety  of  industries  who  hire  directly  from  secondary 
schools,  and  there  are  possibilities  for  relationships  there. 

But  I  think  the  work-to-school  is  the  one  that  works,  and  what 
I  mean  by  that  is  that  companies  more  and  more  now,  because  of 
their  interest  in  getting  more  skilled  workers,  are  more  concerned 
about  first  of  all  their  selection  process.  It  is  a  lot  smarter  to  select 
correctly  than  to  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  train.  If  you  get  the  right 
people,  you  do  not  need  to  train  them.  In  the  business  world,  that 
is  the  way  you  have  to  think.  Training  is  the  last  thing  you  want 
to  do.  It  is  expensive.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  deliver,  and  you 
have  got  to  pay  the  wage  costs  of  the  trainees  while  they  are  being 
trained.  Companies  spend  about  $30  billion  a  year  in  America 
training;  they  would  like  to  spend  less. 
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So  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  things.  One  is  there  are  a  lot 
of  possibilities  for  schools  and  other  institutions  that  provide  train- 
ing in  human  development  to  work  with  employers  to  meet  their 
needs,  both  in  terms  of  selecting  employees — and  there  is  a  huge 
thicket  of  bad  institutional  relationships  and  historv  and  legal 
problems  there — and  second,  to  use  institutions  outside  the  work- 
place, especially  among  midsize  employers  who  cannot  afford  to 
train,  to  get  training  done. 

Mr.  Heckman.  If  I  could  just  respond  to  the  point,  too,  that 
comes  back  to  the  general  question  that  has  been  raised  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  is  the  question  of  choices  and  trying  to  provide  the 
ri^t  incentives. 

If  we  thought  about  the  amount  of  money  that  was  available,  for 
example,  in  education  and  public  schools  and  so  forth,  and  we 
thougnt  about  how,  for  example,  certain  successful  training  pro- 
grams in  other  countries  have  operated — for  example,  the  German 
apprenticeship  program,  where  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  firms  to  cooperate.  There  is  some  element  of  government 
subsidy,  but  there  are  many  elements  of  choice,  where  individual 
workers  and  firms  sort  themselves  out.  By  decentralizing  the  sys- 
tem, by  providing  choices  for  individuals,  by  providing  individual 
firms,  whether  large  or  small,  and  providing  the  proper  kinds  of 
tax  incentives  to  those  choices  to  exert  themselves,  I  think  we  can 
actually  open  a  lever  of  real  training  growth,  a  real  opportunity  of 
essentially  what  you  call  the  school-to-work  transition.  Well,  ii  we 
imagine  that  people,  with  their  vouchers  and  their  educational  poli- 
cies, could  in  fact  use  those  to  essentially  also  invest  in  job  training 
programs  provided  by  companies,  companies  that  compete  success- 
fully for  those  programs  as  they  do  in  other  countries. 

So  a  little  broader  view  about  how  we  use  these  dollars  and  bring 
all  actors  in  the  economic  system  together,  I  think  could  be  very 
effective. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Well,  in  a  way  this  is  what  Governor  Thompson 
was  saying  this  morning,  when  we  talk  about  a  block  grant:  return 
a  large  portion  of  Federal  funds  with  some  accountability  guide- 
lines oack  to  the  State  and  then  let  the  State  decide  now  and 
where  they  are  going  to  make  an  investment,  even  how  much 
would  go  into  a  voucher,  and  where  someone  could  utilize  that 
voucher. 

Mr.  Heckman.  But  some  of  it  also  would  involve  channelling, 
local  finances.  If  you  think  about  what  the  major  funding  base  is 
for  the  K-12  schools,  which  have  been  discussed,  that  is  not  the 
Federal  Government.  Those  are  the  State  and  local  governments. 
If  we  open  the  door — somebody  characterized  schools  as  being  like 
penitentiaries — ^it  is  certainly  an  area  where  there  is  the  least 
amount  of  accountability  and  the  greatest  amount  of  failure  in  the 
American  society. 

I  would  argue  that  without  any  new  resources  from  Washington, 
by  essentially  allowing  the  kind  of  choices  that  Senator  Breaux  was 
talking  about  in  his  testimony,  by  essentiallv  allowing  these 
schools  to  be  open,  if  we  were  to  make  a  hierarcny  from  job  train- 
ing program  accountability  to  school  accountability,  I  think  we 
would  find  that  schools  are  far  less  accountable  even  than  current 
Federal  job  training  programs. 
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If  you  were  holding  hearings  and  asking  what  is  the  effective- 
ness, what  are  the  measures  of  effectiveness,  at  least  you  would 
ask  does  a  person  get  a  job,  does  a  person  go  ahead  and  get  trained 
in  a  skill,  does  a  person  get  certified.  We  ask  those  questions  now 
about  Federal  job  training  programs.  We  do  not  ask  these  ques- 
tions about  the  K-12  schools.  We  simply  ask  for  a  few  scores — a 
very  weak  relationship  to  any  kind  of  productivity  and  future  earn- 
ings would  go  up  or  go  down  from  year  to  year.  That  is  all  we  ask. 
It  is  a  truly  closed  environment,  and  I  thmk  that  if  we  just  keep 
asking  ourselves  where  is  the  problem  of  skills,  I  am  sure  in  the 
testimony  you  heard  the  day  before — I  was  not  here,  but  I  know, 
talking  to  other  employers,  that  the  major  problem  employers  have 
is  not  that  they  cannot  get  somebody  who  has  12  years  of  school 
to  weld;  it  is  that  that  person  cannot  read  and  write,  and  the  tradi- 
tional schooling  functions  which  involve  reading,  writing,  and  also 
motivation  are  gone. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Yes,  that  is  true;  we  have  heard  that. 

Mr.  Heckman.  So  the  sense  that  without  a  Federal  penny  being 
spent,  essentially  opening  up  this — ^I  hate  to  use  a  lurid  term  like 
"gulag,"  and  the  penitentiary  suggestion  was  made  earlier — I  think 
that  that  is  an  avenue  tnat  nas  been  enormously,enormously 
underexplored.  It  is  something  that  people  will  not  touch,  but  I 
think  it  has  enormous  potential. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  goes  back  a  bit  to  the  comment  you 
made,  Mr.  Woodson,  about  tne  GI  bill,  because  at  the  time  the  GI 
bill  was  instituted  right  after  World  War  II,  it  was  so  successful — 
and  Senator  Ashcroft  was  talking  about  this — and  I  believe  they 
had  to  have  a  high  school  degree  before  they  could  be  participants 
in  the  GI  bill  and  go  on  to  higher  education. 

So  right  there,  you  started  with  a  requirement  that  would  be 
higher  today,  unless  there  would  be  that  qualification  also  on  using 
a  voucher. 

Would  you  say  that  no  one  could  use  a  voucher  in  redesigning 
this  skills  certificate  unless  they  had  a  high  school  degree  or  a 
GED? 

Mr.  Woodson.  It  is  interesting — I  was  a  high  school  dropout 
when  I  went  into  the  military.  I  went  through  11th  grade  and  then 
dropped  out  of  high  school  and  went  into  the  military.  Also  at  that 
time  that  I  went  in,  in  the  mid-fiflies,  the  military  accepted  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  people  who  were  even  illiterate.  But  they  took 
some  of  these  people,  like  myself,  a  dropout,  and  trained  us.  I  had 
an  opportunity  off-duty  through  Operation  Bootstrap  to  obtain  my 
high  school  education  in  the  military,  but  then  came  out  and  used 
my  GI  bill  of  rights  to  go  to  college. 

So  the  military  helped  change  my  attitude  about  myself  and 
work,  in  very  forceful  ways  and  very  effective  ways. 

So  it  took  an  inner  city  kid  and  really  helped  transform  me,  and 
once  the  transformation  occurred,  the  opportunity  was  there,  but  I 
could  shop  and  go  to  the  institution  that  suited  me  at  the  time. 
Then  I  went  on  to  the  university  after  I  went  to  a  college  that  I 
felt  best  suited  my  needs  to  someone  who  was  behind  academically. 

So  I  think  that  the  voucher  gives  a  person  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise choice — and  it  should  not  be  restricted — a  person  without 
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hi^  school  should  be  able  to  use  it  to  go  to  Father  Cunningham 
and  say,  "Teach  me." 

And  another  factor  that  I  have  not  mentioned  is  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  voucher  will  also  create  market  opportunities.  You  cannot 
look  at  the  current  situation  as  static  because  there  are  some  inde- 
pendent schools  that  we  have  studied  that  only  take  kids  who  have 
dropped  out  or  been  kicked  out  of  the  public  schools,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  can  teach  them. 

So  that  once  you  create  a  market  environment  by  making  the 
poor  and  others  a  consumer,  armed  with  money  that  they  will  shop 
for  providers  with,  then  you  will  create  providers.  That  structure 
often  accommodates  opportunity  and  innovation.  When  Henry  Ford 
developed  the  Ford  automobile,  people  asked,  "Why  are  you  devel- 
oping a  car?  There  are  no  roads,  no  gas  stations.  If  the  tires  break- 
down, where  are  people  going  to  get  them  fixed?  Why  even  have 
a  car,  because  there  is  no  structure  to  accommodate  it?" 

But  in  our  economy,  structure  accommodates  innovation,  so  that 
people  then  will  have  the  economic  incentives  to  build  roads,  to 
open  gas  stations,  to  create  tires.  And  I  think  the  same  analogy  fol- 
lows in  addressing  the  needs  of  the  poor.  If  we  were  to  insinuate 
money  and  authority  to  the  poor  themselves,  then  we  would  see  an 
opportunity  infrastructure  that  would  develop  and  accommodate 
the  needs  of  people. 

That  is  the  kind  of  innovative  thinking  I  think  we  have  got  to 
have,  but  you  have  got  to  trust  the  American  people  and  overcome 
this  elitist  notion.  The  biggest  barrier  that  we  face  at  the  National 
Center  in  helping  low-income  people  is  elitism  from  both  the  con- 
servative right  and  the  liberal  left.  Both  share  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: They  believe  that  poverty  makes  you  not  only  dispirited,  but 
stupid,  and  therefore  the  poor  are  incapable  of  making  informed 
decisions  for  themselves,  and  therefore  they  must  have  experts  to 
make  them  for  them.  If  we  can  ever  overcome  that  barrier,  then 
I  think  we  can  embrace  the  kinds  of  innovations  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  here,  all  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  things  that  I  haar  fi-om  small  busi- 
nesses and  small  manufacturers  particularly  is  that  what  they  look 
for  when  someone  comes  to  apply  for  a  job  is  attitude. 

Mr.  Woodson.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  just  let  someone  come  with  an  attitude, 
who  wants  to  work — and  again  the  basic  skills,  which  all  of  you 
have  talked  about — ^that  is  what  matters  the  most. 

But  we  have  also  heard  fi'om  some  who  suggest  that  this  would 
also  apply  to  getting  a  job  first — it  could  be  very  much  entry  level — 
and  then  a  voucher  would  follow,  because  you  have  at  that  point 
made  a  commitment  yourself. 

I  think  you  addressed  that  somewhat,  Mr.  Camevale. 

Mr.  Carnevale.  I  have  a  general  about  this,  again  in  the  context 
of  very  constrained  resources.  It  has  always  struck  me,  and  you  can 
see  it  in  current  data,  that  the  most  effective  progjrams  for  dis- 
located workers,  for  instance,  are  those  in  which  the  person  works 
and  goes  to  school  at  the  same  time.  It  tends  to  be  a  dislocated 
worker  who  goes  to  a  junior  college  or  a  college  and  works  during 
the  day.  The  mix  of  school  and  work,  of  which  there  was  an  enor- 
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mous  amount  among  GIs  after  the  war,  because  they  had  families, 
that  mix  seems  to  be  very  rich. 

— We  tend  to  create  a  system  of  subsidies  that  separates.  It  is  not 
an  easy  problem,  the  debate  about  stipends  and  so  on  in  training 
programs.  It  does  not  mean  you  should  not  support  people.  But  I 
think  we  would  get  a  lot  more  for  our  money  if  we  encouraged  peo- 
ple to  do  schooling  and  work  simultaneously.  That  is,  they  could 
carry  part  of  our  load. 

Again,  we  find — and  it  is  a  striking  finding  that  is  not  oft^n  re- 
ported—but in  all  the  data  on  dislocated  workers,  the  Commission 
finds  over  and  over  again  that  the  highest  returns  g[o  to  people  who 
are  going  to  school  and  going  to  work  at  the  same  time.  Now,  there 
is  some  selectivity  bias  in  there  about  who  that  is,  but  from  a  pure- 
ly fiscal  point  of  view,  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  Woodson.  Anthony,  you  may  want  to  know  that,  just 
anecdotally,  most  of  our  effective  gn^assroots  training  progjrams  do 
make  that  link.  The  people  whom  they  get  off  of  drugs  and  out  of 
jail  start  as  maintenance  workers  in  the  public  housing  develop- 
ments, but  they  must  go  to  school  as  a  condition  of  their  employ- 
ment. They  see  the  maintenance  iobs  as  an  entry  point,  and  they 
make  it  an  absolute  requirement  that  no  one  can  receive  assistance 
if  they  are  not  in  training  or  on  the  iob.  So  they  have  made  that 
link.  It  is  one  variable  that  we  have  observed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, looking  at  hundreds  of  effective  grassroots  programs.  They 
make  that  link. 

Father  Cunningham.  I  think  it  is  also  true  at  the  highest  level 
of  education.  I  am  in  total  agreement  with  my  colleagues  up  here. 
The  masters  program  we  have  in  engineering  at  Focus  HOPE  re- 
quires a  40-hour  work  week,  and  that  is  not  work-study.  It  is  not 
work-study.  I  have  to  keep  telling  all  the  professors  this  is  not 
work-study.  The  work  they  do  ana  the  skills  they  are  developing 
dictate  the  knowledge  they  need  to  draw  down.  And  if  the  univer- 
sity cannot  provide  that  knowledge,  the  university  is  irrelevant.  So 
the  knowledge  drawdown  assimilates  knowledge  at,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, geometric  proportions.  So  the  young  people  there  are  learning 
four  and  five  and  six  times  faster  tnan  the  normal  engineering  can- 
didate at  a  major  university,  simply  because  they  are  seeing  the 
relevance  of  what  they  are  learning  in  terms  of  the  demands  of  the 
workplace. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  comment,  Professor  Heckman? 

Mr.  Heckman.  I  would  just  make  the  point  that  if  we  look  at  the 
entire  investments  in  the  U.S.  economy,  and  how  the  investing  oc- 
curs, it  occurs  at  the  very  highest  ends.  So  I  am  not  going  to 
deny — I  think  there  is  an  empirical  link  that  remains  to  De  fully 
understood  about  what  the  exact  role  is  of  work  and  learning — I 
am  not  going  to  deny  there  is  not  in  some  instances  some  impor- 
tant motivation.  But  I  also  think  it  is  the  case  that  there  is  a  fun- 
damental skill  base  required,  and  that  we  do  observe  as  we  go  up 
through  the  higher  levels  of  education  to  the  M.A.S,  to  the  Ph.D.s, 
to  the  more  advanced  individuals,  that  the  more  advanced  you  are 
in  terms  of  your  formal  education,  the  more  of  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  the  later  skill  enhancement  you  do  acquire. 

So  there  is  a  very  strong  complementarity,  and  as  I  said,  skill  be- 
gets skill,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  basic  skills. 
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that  may  or  may  not  be  best  learned;  there  may  be  some  motiva- 
tional situations,  but  there  is  no  question — I  think  it  is  important 
to  separate  out  the  issue  of  acquiring  tibose  basic  skills  and  acquir- 
ing the  base  to  learn  and  recognizing  that  itself  is  a  powerful  mo- 
tive for  further  learning. 

So  whether  or  not  the  individual  is  actually  getting  the  skill  at 
the  workplace,  as  in  the  German  apprenticeship  program  and  some 
other  successful  programs,  or  getting  it  at  a  university  I  think  is 
not  quite  as  important  as  some  other  features,  although  it  is  a  po- 
tentially important  aspect. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  are  many  questions  we  could  explore. 
I  could  spend  another  hour  just  asking  questions.  But  you  have 
been  here  a  long  time  this  morning,  and  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you 
to  stay  any  longer. 

I  think  it  has  been  very  valuable  to  have  your  comments.  Full 
statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  You  have  all  four 
been  involved  in  analyzing  this  and  being  participants  and  leaders 
for  some  time,  and  we  value  your  contnoutions  as  we  try  to  put 
this  legislation  together,  and  we  will  be  asking  you  for  some  advice 
and  counsel. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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APPENDIX 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Breaux 

Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  other  distinguiahed  members  of  the 
committee,  aa  a  result  of  the  recent  elections  a  lot  of  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  question  of  the  proper  role  of  government.  Should  the  Federal  Government  hold 
citizens  hands  as  they  go  through  life  or  should  Washington  take  a  hands-ofT  ap- 

E roach?  On  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  there  are  those  who  suggest  that  people  need 
elp  with  everything,  all  of  the  time.  Others  at  the  other  encTof  the  spectrum  feel 
that  the  Government  has  only  an  extremely  limited  role  in  the  way  we  go  about 
our  lives  and  do  business. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  peiiiaps  we  should,  instead,  equip  the 
American  people  with  the  means  to  help  themselves.  Give  folks  the  tools  and  the 
opportunities  to  do  what  is  best  for  themselves.  I  think  what  the  voters  told  us  No- 
vember 8  was  that  all  they  need  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  promote  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  people  can  make  good  decisions  for  their  personal  lives  and  their 
businesses.  There  is  a  role  for  Government  here,  but  only  as  facilitator  or  counselor. 
We  don't  want  Washington  to  be  an  obstacle,  as  it  has  been  accused  of  being,  nor 
do  we  want  the  Federal  Government  to  foroet  its  responsibilities. 

On  the  first  day  of  Congress,  Senators  Dasdile  and  Kennedy  and  I  sponsored  S. 
6,  the  Working  Americans  Opportunitv  Act.  This  bill,  and  your  hearings  today,  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  debate  concerning  the  role  of  Government. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  anxiety  of  working  Americans  concerning  their  jobs  and 
their  futures.  The  average  American  worker,  as  you  know^  changes  jobs  a  number 
of  times  throughout  his  or  her  lifetime,  often  due  to  layoffs.  His  goal  and  our  goal 
is  to  see  him  reemployed  for  the  longterm.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  mat 
what  is  available  to  that  dislocated  worker  is  confusing  and  overlapping,  and  that, 
to  me,  means  what  we  have  ri^t  now  is  expensive  and  ineffective. 

Without  creating  a  new  bureaucracy  over  an  already  existing  one,  S.  6  replaces 
13  programs  with  a  single  new  voucher  system  designed  to  equip  dislocated  workers 
and  economically  disadvantaged  adults  with  skills  in  demand  so  that  they  can  tack- 
le the  problems  facing  them  and  so  that  thev  can  be  full  participants  in  our  econ- 
omy. Our  legislation  tries  to  help  Americans  learn  more  so  that  they  can  earn  more. 
We  know  that  each  year  of  education  or  job  training  after  hi^  school  increases 
wages.  Our  job  is  to  offer  that  opportunity. 

S.  6  does  this  without  the  Feaeral  Government  telUng  folks  where,  when  and  how 
they  can  do  it.  Like  the  original  GI  bill,  our  bill  entrusts  individuals  to  make  the 
right  decisions,  to  make  decisions  that  are  best  suited  for  their  particular  needs.  It 
gives  vouchers  to  Americans  who  have  been  dislocated  because  of  a  plant  closure 
to  allow  individuals  to  select  the  type  of  training  they  want,  at  the  place  they  want, 
in  the  type  of  program  they  want  so  that  they  can  earn  mor  later  in  life. 

And  in  answer  to  critics  of  the  voucher  system  who  say  that  there  will  be  no  over- 
sight and  no  accountability,  our  bill  requires  States  tmd  the  Federal  Government 
to  oversee  the  system,  to  evaluate  it  from  day  one,  and  to  be  accountable  for  its  fail- 
ure or  success.  It  also  requires  providers  to  submit  performance-based  information. 
Like  the  GI  bill,  it  entrusts  individuals  to  choose  wnich  program  they  will  attend. 
Voucher  recipients  are  capable,  with  proper  information,  to  determine  what  a  good 
program  looks  like  and  which  one  is  gooa  for  them.  Individuals  simply  won't  choose 
to  attend  programs  that  have  bad  or  no  track  records.  But  the  bill  also,  through  the 
certification  process,  safeguards  indi\'iduals  against  fly-by-night  programs.  I  think 
it  is  time  to  stop  holding  tne  hands  of  those  who  have  the  ability  to  make  their  own 
good  decisions  based  on  good  information. 

Vouchers  eilso  let  customers,  in  this  case  dislocated  workers,  vote  with  their  feet. 
Letting  people  decide  where  they  want  to  get  training  is  going  to  foster  competition 
among  training  providers,  public  and  private.  I  think  this  will  result  in  a  better 
product  for  those  seeking  reemployment,  retraining  and  reeducation. 

S.  6  also  has  another  focus — one  that  you  all  are  here  today  to  discuss:  reducing 
bureaucracy.  Though  the  GAO's  study  has  received  some  valid  criticism,  it  still 
points  to  problems  with  the  Federal  Government's  job  training  programs.  We  spend 
oillions  of^ dollars  on  programs  across  14  different  agencies. 

Our  bill  does  not  include  a  spending  increase.  Instead,  it  refocuses  nearly  $2.6  bil- 
lion so  that  13  different  programs  will  come  under  on  Federal  authority.  The  bill 
also  requires  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Education  to  come  up  with  a  way  to  con- 
solidate the  current  array  of  job  training  programs  in  a  more  integrated  and  ac- 
countable system  to  better  serve  job  seekers,  workers,  and  business. 

Furthermore,  this  Federal  autnority  for  the  new  system  is  directed  to  put  most 
of  those  funds  directly  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  can  put  it  to  good  use.  With 
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a  single  system  and  minimal  Federal  involvement,  more  people  will  be  served  than 
under  the  previous  programs. 

I  encourage  you  all  to  take  a  good  look  at  S.  6.  It  is  a  proposal  that  not  only  al- 
lows dislocated  workers  and  economically  disadvantaged  adults  to  survive  in  our 
new  global  economy,  but  it  also  encourages  people  to  become  stake-holders.  S.  6  of- 
fers to  create  an  environment  where  people  are  encouraged  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves with  minimal  Federal  intervention. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Governor  Tommy  G.  Thompson 

O^grtiew 

Michael  is  an  18-year-old  ecmomically  duadvantaged  high  ichool  student 
living  in  Milwaukee  who  wants  to  worL  So  Michael  tiims  to  the  state  of 
Miconsin  for  help  in  obtaining  the  training  he  needs  to  land  a  secure, 
good-pajring  job.  Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  federal  government,  Michael  has  a 
laultitude  of  programs  from  which  to  choose.  But  that's  his  problem.  Michael  is 
overwhelmed  —  and  downright  intimidated  —  by  his  choices. 

In  all,  Nfichael  is  eligible  to  choose  from  services  offered  by  12  different 
programs  administered  by  five  different  state  agencies  at  the  mandate  of  the 
federal  government.  Upon  closer  evaluation,  it  becomes  painfully  evident  that 
only  three  programs  are  actually  needed  to  provide  Michael  with  the  basic 
employment,  education  and  training,  and  support  services  he  needs  to  find  a  job. 

The  overlap  of  these  12  programs  underscores  the  folly  of  the  current  job 
training  system:  Nine  of  the  12  programs  provide  classroom  training  and  work 
experience;  eight  provide  basic  skills  training:  seven  provide  career  counseling; 
six  provide  employability  assessment,  on-the-job-training,  and  grants  or  loans 
to  participants;  five  provide  job  search,  job  placement,  transportation,  and  case 
management;  four  provide  counseling  and  dependant  care;  and  three  provide 
post-placement  follow-<q>. 

The  solution  to  Nfichael's  problem  sounds  simple,  right?  Just  consolidate 
the  12  programs  he's  now  eligible  for  into  a  concise  and  efficient  package  of 
three  programs. 

Well,  no  offense,  but  nothing  the  federal  government  does  is  ever  simple 
—  even  when  it  comes  to  making  obvious  consolidatims.  Aiui  unfortunately, 
we  often  fall  into  the  same  trappings  at  the  sute  level. 

Nfichael's  case  points  out  the  underlying  weakness  of  job  training 
programs  in  thin  country  —  there's  just  too  mai^  of  them.  Plain  and  simple. 

Do^  Wisconsin  really  need  101  different  programs  designed  to  achieve 
^e  same  fundamental  goal  of  placing  a  person  without  a  job  into  a  job?^o,  but 
that'r-ezactly  what  we  have  in  our  vtate.  And  those  101  programs  costi^ate 
andTederal  ta3q>ayers  $294.2  million  annually. 

In  ^l^^scooxin,  we've  been  working  for  years  to  find  ways  to  c<Misolidate 
our  job  training  programs  into  a  more  comprehensive,  efficient  and  effective 
system  of  services.  Unfortunately,  our  hands  have  been  tied  by  the  multitude  of 
federal  job  training  programs  and  their  accompanjring  rules  and  regulations  for 
states.  This  has  forced  us  to  rely  on  incremental,  piece-meal  changes  instead 
of  the  dramatic  and  radical  changes  needed  to  really  develop  a  more  responsive 
and  effective  job  training  sjrstem. 

In  most  instances,  federal  regulations  limit  the  extent  to  which  program 
finding  sources  may  be  combined  or  may  be  integrated  to  increase  efficiency, 
even  for  programs  aimed  at  the  same  demographic  group. 

"^         Let  me  highlight  for  you  just  bow  tied  our  programs  are  to  federal  rules 
and  regulatioas:  Of  the  62  programs  for  v^ch  ^K^consin  receives  federal 
funding,  45  have  their  own  completely  distinct  set  of  federal  rules  and 
regulations.  And  these  4S  federally  mandated  programs  account  for  an 
overwbelmiqg  70  percent  of  our  state's  total  e3q>enditares  on  job  training 
programs. 
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Therefore,  until  steps  are  taken  to  consolidate  and  reorganize  federal 
programs,  there  is  little  states  can  do  to  avoid  duplication  of  services  and 
programs.  In  short,  we  can't  fully  get  our  bouse  in  order  regarding  job  training 
imtil  the  federal  government  gets  its  house  in  order. 

That  is  why  I  am  excited  that  Ccmgress,  beginning  with  your  committee, 
is  taking  a  serious  look  this  session  at  how  to  consolidate  federal  programs  and 
develop  8  truly  efficient  job  training  system.  I  am  confident  that  most 
governors  share  my  enthusiasm  for  your  consolidation  efforts. 

/  ■r' 

What  theli^ates  want  from  the  federal  ^vemment  are  block  grants  and 
the  flenbility  to  design  our  own  programs  to  best  meet  our  needs.  Of  course, 
we  would  fully  expect  the  federal  government  to  hold  states  accountable  to 
some  broad  national  standards. 

As  I  will  outline,  states  like  Wisconsin  can  do  a  much  better  job  of 
providing  job  training  than  a  one-size-fits-all  plan  handed  down  by  the  federal 
government. 

The  Problem 

While  Msconsin  is  an  ardent  siqiporter  of  job  training,  we  don't  love  it 
enough  to  justify  the  need  for  101  different  job  training  programs  in  our  state. 

A  recent  audit  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislative  Audit  Bureau  —  our  version 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  —  showed  that  the  job  training  system  ii 
overburdened  by  di^licative  and  unnecessary  programs. 

A  rt<ining  example  of  how  overbearing  these  federal  regulations  can  be  on 
states  is  the  age  eligibility  requirements  for  some  job  training  programs.  Of  the 
II  federal  programs  that  focus  on  training  youth,  seven  have  different 
definitions  of  the  word  "youth."  The  Webster's  dictionary  only  offers  four 
variations  for  the  word. 

The  duplication  in  services  provided  through  the  numerous  programs,  as 
well  as  the  complex  web  of  federal  regulations,  causes  several  problems  for 
states  dedicated  to  providing  effective  job  training  for  its  citizens: 

•  It  restricts  the  flexibility  of  states  to  design  a  comprehensive  job 
training  system  that  meets  the  needs  our  all  persons  without  jobs,  whether  the 
person  is  a  welfare  recipient,  displaced  worker,  homeless  veteran  or  teen 
mother.  VTisconsin's  strong  record  in  the  area  of  job  training  shows  we  know 
how  to  best  utilize  these  programs  to  the  full  advantage  of  our  residents. 

•  It  confuses  and  intimidates  the  person  in  search  of  job  training,  often 
prompting  the  person  to  not  pursue  skill  training  opportunities.  It  also  causes 
confusion  for  employers  in  search  of  ways  to  train  workers  for  vacant  positions 
or  cull  from  a  pool  of  recently  trained  workers. 

•  It  wastes  taxpayer  money,  staff  time  and  resources  —  which  translates 
into  an  overall  inefficient  system. 

Let's  turn  back  to  Michael  again  and  flush  out  his  case  to  better  illustrate 
how  duplicative  and  inefficient  the  current  job  training  system  is.  To  reiterate 
an  earlier  point,  Michael  could  obtain  job  training  through  12  different 
programs  administered  by  five  different  agencies  when  in  reality  he  could 
receive  the  basic  employment,  education  and  training  and  support  services  by 
boiling  the  12  programs  down  to  three. 

Instead,  the  current  system  forces  Michael  into  a  convoluted  and 
intimidating  system  that  forces  him  to  seek  training  from  too  many  programs: 

Through  our  Department  of  Labor,  Industry  and  Human  Relations, 
NGchael  would  be  eligible  to  seek  training  assistance  through  at  least  four 
programs: 

—  JTPA  Title  n  Education  and  Coordination  Grants 

—  JTPA  Title  HB  Summer  Youth  Emplo)rment  and  Training 

—  JTPA  Title  n  C  Youth  Training  Program 

—  Wisconsin  Service  Corps. 
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Through  our  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  help  is  available  through 
another  three  programs; 

—  Carl  Perkins  Title  UC  Secooday  Vocational  Education 

—  Carl  Perkins  Title  IIIA  Vocational  Education  through 
Community-Based  Organizationi  for  Children  at  Risk 

Carl  Perkins  Title  niB  Secondary  Vocational  Constimer  and 

Homemaking  Education 

Through  our  Health  and  Social  Services  Department.  Nficbael  could 
receive  help  from  two  more  programs: 

—  Community  Services  Block  Grants 

—  Wisconsin  Conservation  and  Youth  Services  Corps  Program 

Through  our  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  training  is  available  to 
Michael  through  another  two  programs; 

—  Operation  Hard  Hat 

— Youth  Conservation  Camp  Program 

Finally,  he  could  pursue  one  more  training  option  through  a  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Corps  program. 

To  highlight  the  diq>lication  of  services  provided  by  the  12  programs 
KQchael  is  eligible  for,  let's  spell  out  exactly  where  the  overlaps  occur. 

—  9  of  the  12  programs  provide  classroom  traioing  and  work  e3g)erience 

—  8  provide  basic  skills  training 

—  7  provide  career  counseling 

—  6  provide  employability  assessment,  on-the-job-training,  and  grants  or 
loans  to  participants 

—  S  provide  job  search,  job  placement,  transportation,  and  case 
management 

—  4  provide  counseling  and  dependant  care 

—  And  3  provide  post-placement  follow-iq>. 

The  above  is  a  tough  list  of  options  and  choices  for  the  well-educated 
people  in  this  room  to  sort  through.  Imagine  how  intimidating  this  list  would  be 
for  someone  like  Michael,  who  has  a  limited  education.  His  head  surely  would 
be  spinning  and  he  may  instinctively  want  to  retreat  back  into  safety  net 
programs  such  as  welfare. 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  train  our  people  for  the  workforce.  And  I 
believe  states  like  Wisconsin  have  found  that  way,  but  we  need  your  help. 

Jhf  SqlMtiqn 

Let  the  states  do  it. 

^X^thout  a  doubt,  states  can  provide  job  training  programs  more 
effectively,  more  efficiently  and  more  cheaply  than  the  federal  government. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  federal  government  doesn't  have  an  important 
role  in  job  training.  The  federal  government  miut  perform  the  essential  role  of 
setting  broad  national  standards  for  job  training  and  holding  states  accountable 
to  those  standards.  In  fact,  a  good  start  for  the  federal  government  would  be  to 
consolidate  its  plethora  of  programs  into  a  handful  of  broad  job  training 
initiatives  that  set  the  staiuiards  I  am  talking  about. 

But  beyond  that,  the  federal  government  should  simply  send  block  grants 
to  the  states,  giving  them  us  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  to  develop  their 
own  programs  to  adiieve  the  federal  standards. 

I  am  confident  that  I  can  design  a  better  job  training  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Wisconsin  citizens  and  employers  than  Congress  can  or  the  president 
can.  By  the  same  token,  the  job  training  programs  I  design  for  U^coosin  may 
not  be  the  best  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania.  Therefore,  states 
should  have  the  flexibility  and  opportunity  to  mix  and  match  the  best  jdb 
training  ideas  and  programs  available  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 
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These  are  the  same  principles  of  flexibility  and  block  grants  that  I  have 
been  fighting  for  in  regards  to  national  welfare  reform.  Essentially,  we  need  to 
better  define  the  roles  federal  government,  state  government  and  the  private 
sector  should  play  in  job  training. 

Briefly,  I  believe  the  federal  government's  role  should  be  to  set  the 
standards,  hold  the  state's  accountable  to  those  standards  through  an  oversight 
role,  and  provide  block  grants  to  help  the  states  fund  job  training  initiatives. 

The  state's  role  should  be  to  design  and  implement  job  training  programs. 
And  ultimately,  it  is  the  state's  responsibility  to  move  displaced  workers  into 
the  workforce  and  be  accountable  for  their  successes  and  failures. 

And  the  private  sector's  role  is  two-fold.  First,  the  private  sector  has  the 
responsibility  to  help  the  state  design  effective  job  training  programs  to  ensure 
the  state  is  preparing  its  workforce  for  jobs  that  are  in  demand,  both  today  and 
in  the  future,  The  business  community  also  has  the  responsibility  to  hire  these 
workers  once  they've  completed  job  training.  Business  and  industry  must  move 
past  the  stereotypes  about  welfare  recipients  or  the  unemployed  and  give  these 
workers  an  opportunity  to  succeed. 


Jnh  Training  Wi«^n»^p  Mgltrff  I^  ^^it 

If  you  need  proof  that  states  can  provide  effective  job  training  if  given 
flexibility  and  financial  assistance  from  the  federal  government,  just  look  at 
Wisconsin. 

Perhaps  without  anyone  realizing  it,  Wisconsin  and  the  federal 
government  have  already  forged  the  new  partnership  1  am  advocating  — 
although  on  a  much,  much  smaller  scale. 

For  many  years  in  Wisconsin,  we've  been  developing  the  innovative  job 
training  programs  and  the  federal  government  has  pitched  in  with  grant  money 
to  he^  implement  our  initiatives.  In  fact,  the  federal  government  has  bought 
into  our  innovative  programs  so  much  that  they  have  adopted  on  a  national 
basis  Wisconsin  initiatives  such  as  coe-stop  Job  Centers  and  School-To-Work. 

Here's  a  brief  summary  of  Wisconsin's  most  successful  and  innovative  job 
training  initiatives  and  the  partnerships  that  have  been  formed  with  the  federal 
government: 

•Job  Centers  —  In  Wisconsin,  Michael  and  other  unemployed  workers  had 
access  to  these  one-stop  job  shopping  centers  long  before  President  Clinton, 
Secretary  Reich  and  congressionial  leaders  made  them  a  national  priority. 

In  fact,  Wisconsin  was  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to  create  Job  Centers 
back  in  1987.  Today  we  have  31  centers  operati<»ul,  23  in  the  works  and  plans 
to  have  at  least  one  job  center  in  each  of  our  72  counties.  A  $3.5  million 
federal  grant  we  recently  received  will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  us  reach 
that  goal. 

The  Job  Centers  help  people  like  Michael  or  Michelle  —  a  recently 
divorced  mother  of  two  trying  to  enter  the  workforce  —  obtain  the  personal 
and  targeted  assistance  they  need  in  one  convenient  location. 

Michelle  can  obtain  skill  training,  career  counseling,  employability 
assessments,  day  care  for  her  children,  support  services  such  as  resume  writing, 
job  search  and  placement  assistance,  and  file  for  unemployment  compensation 
—  all  under  the  roof  of  one  Job  Center. 

Job  Centers  have  proven  to  be  our  most  effective  means  of  confronting 
the.  tremendous  duplications  of  programs  and  services  that  currently  exist  in 
job  training  programs.  By  having  all  available  services  and  programs  accounted 
for  under  one  roof,  it  is  much  easier  to  target  services  to  our  customers  and 
avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
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Job  Centers  also  have  provided  a  cubstantioaal  cost  savings  to  taxpayers 
by  helping  prevent  duplication  of  services.  In  Southwestern  Wisconain,  for 
example,  two  Job  Center  partner  agencies  save  an  average  of  $300,000  per 
biennium  in  operating  overhead  by  consolidating  services.  The  savings  were 
poured  back  into  direct  services,  increasing  by  about  10  percent  the  amount  of 
money  available  to  directly  help  the  jobless  find  work. 

And  again,  the  federal  government  can  share  in  the  success  of  our  Job 
Centers  through  the  more  than  $10  million  in  grants  it  has  awarded  Wisconsin 
for  this  initiative. 

•Tedmolosy  —  Wisconsin  has  invested  heavily  —  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  —  in  technology  as  a  way  of  preventing  duplication  of  services  and 
maintaining  more  efficient  training  programs. 

The  most  noted  use  of  technology  is  our  JobNet  computer  system  that 
allows  persons  to  search  for  jobs  throughout  Wisconsin  in  order  to  better  match 
needy  employers  with  willing  workers. 

Rather  than  schedule  appointments  and  rely  on  limited  staff  assistance, 
job  seekers  can  take  advantage  of  a  user-friendly,  touch-screen  computer  to 
find  out  what  jobs  are  available.  The  JobNet  has  been  instrumental  in  helping 
the  state  overcome  a  two-thirds  reduction  in  federally  supported  staff  for  our 
Job  Service  program.  And  from  December  1993  to  August  1994,  staff  time  used 
for  intake  work  had  decreased  from  42  percent  to  20  percent. 

The  state  has  aggressive  plans  to  expand  JobNet  to  libraries,  schools, 
shopping  malls.and  even  homes  via  modem  connections. 

Again,  the  federal  government  have  helped  us  implement  an  innovative- 
job  training  program  via  a  $1  million  grant  for  JobNet. 

•Career  Centers  —  Wuconsin  is  the  first  state  in  thetrMtion  to  set  up 
career  centers  designed  to  provide  unique,  highly  visiial  and  hands-on  access  to 
information  about  careers  and  job  training.  This  program  focuses  on  getting 
teens  and  young  adults  interested  in  careers  for  which  there  is  high  demand  by 
employers. 

A  fundamental  premise  of  Wisconsin's  job  training  programs  is  to  make 
sure  we  are  training  our  students  for  jobs  that  are  in  demand.  The  career 
centers  give  young  adults  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  an  array  of  careers,  then 
sets  them  on  the  right  path  toward  achieving  their  goals. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  setting  up  these  centers  in  eight  communities, 
with  expansion  plans  already  in  the  works.  The  federal  government  thought  so 
highly  of  our  innovative  career  center  concept  that  it  recently  awarded 
Wisconsin  a  $27  million  grant  to  expand  this  program  throughout  the  state.  Yet 
another  example  of  the  federal  government  providing  our  state  with  grant 
money  for  a  job  training  initiative. 


So  there  you  have  it  —  three  great  examples  of  the  Qi)es  of  innovative 
and  iuccesaful  job  training  programs  states  can  develop.  And  three  great 
examples  of  how  a  strong  partnership  can  be  formed  between  states  and  the 
federal  government  via  block  grants  to  implement  these  programs. 

The  job  training  partnersh^  that  can  work  across  the  nation  is  working 
right  now  in  Wisconsin. 

Congress  now  has  to  take  the  bold  and  courageous  steps  to  fully  scrap  the 
current  job  training  system,  eliminate  the  multitude  of  duplicative  and 
overburdening  federal  programs,  and  develop  a  nationwide  job  training  s]r9tem 
that  gives  states  maximum  flexibility  via  block  grants. 

And  Wuconsin  has  demonstrated  that  states  can  do  much,  much  more 
with  job  training  than  simply  fill  the  traditional  role  of  helping  a  displaced 
worker  find  a  new  job. 
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•Welfare  reform.  In  Wucoiuin,  job  training  if  the  major  link  between  the 
welfare  recipient  and  a  job.  Our  welfare  reform  programs  are  based  on  the 
principle  of  providing  the  AFDC  recipient  with  the  skills  needed  to  enter  the 
workforce  and  become  self-sufficient. 

Wisconsin's  welfare  reforms  —  which  are  the  most  bold  and  successful  m 
the  country  —  are  based  on  the  principle  of  responsibility. 

The  state's  responsibility  to  the  AFDC  recipient  is  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls.  Wisconsin  does  this  by  providing  job 
training  —  the  education  needed  to  ready  the  recipient  for  the  workforce.  And 
along  with  the  job  training  comes  support  services,  such  as  day  care, 
transportation  and  subsidies  for  food  and  housing.  The  recipient's  responsibility 
then  is  to  attend  job  training  and,  once  training  is  completed,  find  and  retain  a 
job. 

The  statistics  clearly  show  that  our  welfare  reforms  are  working. 
Wisconsin  has  reduced  its  welfare  rolls  by  25  percent  —  far  and  away  the 
largest  reduction  in  the  country.  This  reduction  comes  at  a  time  when  the  rest 
of  the  country  has  seen  its  welfare  rolls  increase  by  35  percent. 

While  there  is  no  single  program  that  can  take  full  credit  for  the 
reduction  in  our  welfare  caseload,  it  is  clear  that  job  training  has  been  vital  to 
our  success. 

eEducatiop  reform.  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  nation  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  School-to-Work  program  —  and  again,  we  had  such  a 
program  up  and  running  l<»g  before  President  Clinton  and  Congress  passed  the 
national  initiative. 

Also,  Wuconsin  was  the  first  state  to  implement  a  Youth  Apprenticeship 
component  as  part  of  its  School-to-Work  package.  Our  Youth  Apprenticeship 
program  is  an  initiative  I  am  most  proud  of  because  it  is  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
education  reform  in  this  country. 

Through  our  Youth  Apprenticeship  program,  we  are  radically  changing  the 
way  we  educate  our  high  school  students  and  prepare  them  for  the  workforce. 
In  essence,  the  Youth  Apprenticeship  program  provides  our  teens  with  the 
proper  job  training  before  they  enter  the  workforce  —  and  before  the  become 
displaced  because  of  a  poor  career  choice  or  a  stumbling  economy. 

Our  program  allows  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  to  prepare  for  careers 
in  nine  different  high-growth  industries,  ranging  from  graphic  arts  to  finance 
to  auto  technology.  The  students  attend  classes  in  the  morning,  then  get 
on-the-job  training  with  a  private  sector  employer  in  the  afternoon. 

The  program  is  making  school  more  relevant  and  interesting  to  a  whole 
new  population  of  students,  which  has  attributed  to  increased  grade  point 
averages  and  reduced  drop-out  rates.  As  an  example,  a  program  coordinator  at 
one  of  our  high  schools  reported  an  initial  grade  point  average  jump  among  her 
youth  ^>prentices  from  2.3  to  2.8. 

But  just  as  important,  we  are  effectively  preparing  our  students  for  the 
workforce.  And  we  are  preparing  them  for  jobs  that  are  in  high  demand  by  the 
private  sector,  which  provides  the  worker  with  greater  job  security  and  helps 
employers  meet  their  staffing  needs. 
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■Other  lOGul  progmnx.  Id  brief,  we  al^o  use  job  training  u  a 
fundamental  component  of  itate  programs  designed  to  help  homeless  or 
destitute  veterans  find  jobs;  help  boost  child  support  collections  by  finding 
deadbeat  parents  jobs;  and  help  ex-criminals  avoid  returning  to  prison. 

Wisconsin  clearly  endorses  the  concept  of  job  training,  and  we  rely  on  it 
peiiups  as  heavily  as  any  state  in  the  country.  Therefore,  we  have  a  vital 
interest  in  working  with  the  federal  government  (and  local  govenunent)  to 
make  the  job  training  sjrttem  more  efficent  and  more  responsive  to  our 
customers  —  the  taxpayers. 


The  job  training  system  in  America  is  broken.  The  current  system  is 
wrought  with  duplicative  services  and  overlapping  programs  that  breed 
inefficiency,  waste  and  ultimately  ineffectiveness.  -t     (Xi->^^' 

The  states  want  to  make  dramatic  and  bold  changes  that  reduce  the 
plethora  of  state  and  federal  job  training  programs  into  a  concise  and  efficient 
program  that  transcends  the  boundaries  between  state  and  federal  governments. 

But  states  can't  make  changes  until  the  federal  government  does.  The 
interdependence  between  state  and  federal  programs  is  the  great  inhibitor  to 
change  in  the  job  training  system. 

Fixing  a  flat  tire  does  no  good  if  the  engine  that  turns  the  wheel  is 
broken,  too. 

If  the  federal  government  gives  states  the  flexibility  to  develop  their  own 
programs,  there's  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  job  training  would  be  an 
indisputable  success  in  this  nation. 

Until  Congress  and  the  president  take  such  radical  and  bold  action, 
however,  people  like  Michael  and  Michelle  will  continue  wading  through  a 
duplicative  and  overwhelming  job  training  system  that  values  rules  and 
regulations  over  an  effective  transition  from  joblessness  to  the  workforce. 

-     Just  let  the  states  do  it.  Please. 

Tbuk  you  for  your  time  and  coosideration. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Secretary  Robert  B.  Reich 

Madam  Chainnaa  Senator  Kennedy  and  distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee, 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  how  we  can  make  federal  employment,  training,  and 
education  policy  work  better  for  working  Americans. 

We  meet  this  morning  in  the  midst  of  a  strong  and  sustained  economic  recovery.  Last 
month,  the  national  imenployment  rate  dropped  to  5.4  percent  -  with  accelerating  inflation 
nowhere  in  sigJiL  The  "misery  index"  -  the  sum  of  our  unemployment  and  inflation  rates  - 
is  at  its  lowest  level  since  1972.  And  jobs  in  private  industry  are  growing  at  their  fastest 
pace  in  a  decade.  Coqx)rate  America's  ingenuity  and  President  Clinton's  economic  strategy 
have  proven  a  winning  combination. 

Yet  the  upturn  in  the  overall  economy  conceals  disturbing  long-term  trends.  The 
problem  isn't  that  some  Americans  are  getting  rich.  That" s  good  news.  That" s  something  to 
celebrate.  The  problem  is  that  too  many  Americans  are  getting  nowhere.  Millions  of  families 
in  this  country  are  working  harder,  but  getting  less.  They're  taking  extra  jobs,  scriinping  on 
luxuries,  drawing  down  their  savings  -  but  still  they're  falling  behind.  Our  middle  class,  as 
I've  been  saying  the  past  few  months,  has  become  an  anxjous  class  -  their  current  footing 
uncertain,  their  fiiture  prospects  cloudy. 

During  the  three  decades  after  the  Second  World  War,  when  the  economy  grew,  nearly 
everyone's  income  grew  with  it.  Millions  of  Americans  believed  in  a  simple  bargain:   People 
who  woriced  hard  and  played  by  the  rules  could  earn  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.   People  with  the  drive  and  discipline  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities  had  a 
decent  chance  to  succeed.  American  business  backed  the  bargain,  too.  Employees  who 
woriced  hard  and  gave  it  their  all  could  share  in  their  company's  success.   If  the  company  did 
well,  their  jobs  were  reasonably  secure,  and  their  wages  and  benefits  rose. 

Growing  together  was  the  way  it  worked  in  America   But  today,  Americans  are  no 
longer  growing  together.   We  are  growing  apart  -  and  at  a  quickening  pace.    Many  of  the 
old  factory  jobs  that  once  formed  a  gateway  to  the  middle  class  are  gone.     Such 
manufacturing  jobs  accounted  for  more  than  one-third  of  all  American  employment  in  the 
1950s;  now,  no  more  than  16  pacenL  Many  of  the  old  service  jobs  have  disappeared,  too. 
Telq>hone  qjerators  have  been  rqslaced  by  automated  switching  equipmoit,  bank  tellere  by 
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automated  teller  machines,  gas  station  attendants  by  self-service  pumps  that  now  even  accept 
credit  cards,  and  secretaries  by  conputers  and  voice  mail.  Any  job  that  can  be  done  more 
che^ly  by  a  conputer  is  either  gone,  or  pays  far  less  than  before.  Global  con^jetiticm  has 
accelerated  this  revolution. 

Yet  the  same  forces  are  creating  millions  of  new  jobs,  s<Mne  paying  better  than  ever. 
The  rigjit  education  and  skills  don't  guarantee  a  good  job  in  the  new  economy,  and  certainly 
not  job  security.   But  it  is  getting  harder  to  have  either  without  education  and  skills.   The 

three-fourths  of  American  workers  without  college  degrees  have  suffered  the  sharpest  drop  in 
wages  and  benefits.   Fifteen  years  ago,  a  male  college  graduate  typically  earned  49  percent 
more  than  a  man  whose  famal  education  ended  with  high  school  -  not  too  large  a  difference 
for  the  two  groups  to  share  the  label  "middle  class."  But  by  1993  the  average  male  college 
graduate  was  earning  83  percent  more  than  his  higji-schooi  counterpart  -  a  difference  so  great 
that  the\'  no  longer  inhabited  common  territory.  Women  are  divided  along  similar,  althou^ 
less  stark,  lines. 

So  in  these  early  days  of  a  new  Congress,  the  challenge  that  confronts  us  is  this:  How 
to  prepare  all  Americans  to  succeed  in  the  tumultuous  economy  of  the  20th  century's  final 
years?  How  to  restore  the  middle  class  prosperity  that  was  once  this  country's  defining 
feature? 

And  laced  throu^  this  discussion  is  a  related,  equally  important,  question:  what  is 
government's  role  in  helping  to  make  this  happen? 

Now,  let  me  be  clear  government  cannot  insulate  people  fixMn  change.  Government 
should  not  insulate  people  from  diange.  The  history  of  this  country  has  been  the  history  of 
constant,  at  times  unsettling,  change  -  young  families  pulling  up  stakes  and  moving  to  new 
frontieis,  sa^jpy  entrepreneurs  toppling  industrial  giants,  scientists  and  researchers  inventing 
new  technologies  to  change  how  we  live.  What  government  can  do  is  help  ordinary 
Americans  adapUQ  change.  Our  history  offers  a  rich  tradition  of  government  playing  exactly 
this  role.  The  Homestead  Act  Social  Security.  Unemployment  insurance.  The  student  loan 
program.    Federally  backed  mortgages.  The  G.I.  Bill. 
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But  government  cannot  continue  to  do  precisel>  the  same  things  in  precisely  the  same 
u'a\ .   We  can  look  to  past  success  for  inspiration  -  but  not  for  imitation.  Ln  this  new 
economy  -  a  knowledge  economy  -  skills  matter  more.   Skills  are  what  allow  people  to 
navigate  change  successfully.   Indeed,  each  year  of  education  or  job  training  beyond  high 
school  increases  average  fiiture  income  by  six  to  twelve  percent.   More  than  ever  in  America, 
what  you  earn  depends  on  what  you  learn. 

And  skills  can  be  learned.   Ask  Deb  Woodbury  of  Maine,  who  was  a  tenth-grade 
drop-out  struggling  to  raise  three  children  after  her  marriage  ended.   She  worked  as  a  cooL 
then  as  a  factory  worker  -  and  found  herself  in  trouble  a  few  years  later  when  she  was  laid 
off.    No  job.   Limited  job  skills.     So  she  went  to  the  Training  and  Development  Corporation 
in  Bangor,  where  she  earned  her  GED,  followed  by  college  certificates  in  oflBce  and  computer 
skills.   She  was  then  hired  by  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad  as  an  oflBce  manager  and  now 
has  a  job  that  provides  a  decent  income,  good  benefits  -  and  a  bri^ter  future. 

A  strong  bipartisan  consensus  in  the  last  Congress  has  already  spurred  significant  steps 
towards  building  the  skills  and  future  earning  power  of  people  like  Deb.  President  Clinton 
mapF>ed  out  the  next  steps  in  his  call  for  a  Middle  Class  Bill  of  Ri^ts,  to  empower  ordinary 
Americans  with  the  skills  to  earn  their  own  prosperity  in  a  changing  economy. 

This  proposal  directly  addresses  concerns  that  you.  Madam  Chairman,  ejqjressed  in  our 
voy  first  meeting  -  and  that  are  echoed  in  legislative  proposals  introduced  by  you  and 
Senator  Kennedy.  Nobody  knows  better  than  vou.  Madam  Chairman,  that  Americans  seeking 
a  fair  shot  at  improving  their  lives  currently  confront  a  confusing  and  overlapping  tangle  of 
programs,  services,  and  rules.   And  that's  why  the  President  favors  a  fundamental  shift  in 
emphasis  from  programs  to  purchasing  power. 

President  Clinton  is  proposing  education  and  job  training  tax  deductions  to  help 
working  Americans  pa\  for  building  new  skills.    Families  with  incomes  up  to  $120,000  per 
year  will  be  able  to  take  tax  deductions  -  up  to  $10,000  per  year,  when  the  plan  is  fully 
phased  in  -   for  money  they  spend  on  skill-building  at  community  colleges,  technical 
schools,  and  other  learning  institutions.  The  tax  code  currently  (and  properly)  encourages 
investments  bv  businesses  -  but  it  should  also  encourage  investments  by  families  in 
productive  skills.   Under  the  President's  proposal,  the  after-tax  cost  of  post-secondary  tuition 
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for  a  typical  family  would  fall  by  15  to  28  percent,  rewarding  investments  in  future 
productivity  and  spurring  increases  in  post-secondary  educatioa  The  President  is  also 
proposing  tax  credits  for  families  with  children,  which  they  can  spend  as  they  see  fit,  and 
expanded  Individual  Retirement  Accounts  so  families  can  accumulate  furvis  for  investing  in 
new  skills,  buying  a  first  home,  or  paying  medical  ejqaenses  as  well  as  saving  for  retirement. 

Closely  linked  with  the  skill-oriented  tax  reforms  the  President  is  proposing  is  a 
campaign  of  conprehensive  enployment  and  training  refwm  to  help  unemployed  workers  and 
low-income  adults  and  youth  —  many  of  whom  will  not  be  able  to  benefit  from  the  tax 
incentives  -  to  learn  new  skills  and  prepare  themselves  for  better  jobs.   The  President's 
proposal  eliminates  more  than  50  sqiarate  programs  and  replaces  than  with  an  integrated 
system  that  minimizes  red  tqje  and  maximizes  individual  choice.      At  the  heart  of  this 
system  are  Skill  Grants  that  individuals  can  use  to  make  their  own  decisions  about  post- 
secondary  training  and  education.     Under  the  President's  plan,  unenployed  and  low-income 

workers  can  get  grants  of  \sp  to  $2,620  per  year,  for  up  to  two  years,  that  thev  can  use  as  thev 
choose  to  learn  new  skills.    We're  also  proposing  extended  unemployment  benefits  to  help 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  get  the  long-term  training  they  need  to  begin  new  careers. 

We're  the  first  to  admit  that  Washington  doesn't  have  all  the  answers.   States  need  the 
flexibility  to  address  local  conditions  and  to  respect  local  priorities.  Whafs  good  fcff  Kansas 
may  not  be  good  for  Kentucky'.     So  the  President's  proposal  gives  states  the  freedom  to  tailor 
training  programs  and  delivery  systems  as  they  see  fit.  Federal  requirements  will  focus  on 
r^ulis  -  not  on  process.  States  will  be  able  to  apply  for  waivers  from  the  few  administrative 
rules  that  remain,  and  to  plow  any  savings  back  into  additional  training. 

But  even  that's  not  enough.  Too  often,  training  providers  are  not  held  accountable  for 
their  end  fxoduct  -  which  shortchanges  workers  who  require  results  and  taxpayers  who 
finance  failure.    Thaf  s  why  we  are  proposing  a  s^  of  measures  to  boost  accountability.  Our 
proposal  enphasizes  individual  choice  and  competition,  so  that  individuals  can  pick  providers 
who  deliver,  it  provides  good  performance  data,  so  that  people  know  vA)at  training  pays  off, 
and  it  sets  quality  standards  for  training  providers,  to  cut  off  the  fi^uds  and  irKX)nipetents. 
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We  will  put  customCTS  first  -  by  arming  them  with  up-todate  information  on  what 
skills  are  in  demand  and  where  those  skills  can  be  learned.   Reforms  woven  throu^out  the 
initiative  -  and  centered  on  the  networks  of  One-Stop  Career  Centers  already  under 
construction  by  the  States  -  will  give  workers  access  to  reliable  information  on  jobs,  careers, 
and  the  success  records  of  training  institutions,  so  that  they  can  make  good  choices  to 
improve  their  fijtures. 

What  the  President  is  proposing  is  about  jobs  -  not  government  -  and  this  means  that 
the  private  sector  has  a  central  role.  The  programs  that  have  been  most  successful  with 
disadvantaged  youth  -  such  as  the  Center  for  Employment  Training  (CET)  in  San  Jose, 
California  -  emphasize  close  connections  to  the  local  labor  market  and  combine  intensive 
occupational  skill  training,  hands-on  learning,  basic  education  upgrading,  and  aggressive  job 
placement.  As  is  already  the  case  in  the  best  School-to- Work  efforts,  business  and  labor  will 
be  foil  partners  in  designing  and  running  training,  job-search,  and  information  services.  I 
know  from  my  travels  around  the  country  that  the  best  -  the  most  competitive  and  productive 
firms  -  are  also  leaders  in  investing  in  their  workforce. 

It  is  also  vital  that  we  prepare  America's  youth  for  the  world  of  woric      The 
PresidCTif  s  proposal  would  restructure  Federal  employmait  and  training  programs  for  young 
people,  including  vocational  education,  into  the  school-to-work  movement  already  underway 
in  every  state,  designed  and  developed  by  the  states  and  local  communities  themselves  with 
the  private  sector. 

Not  long  ago  Chris  Brady  of  South  Boston  decided  that  school  wasn't  worth  the 
trouble,  so  he  dropped  out  and  got  a  job  cleaning  office  buildings  at  night   When  he 
discovered  this  work  paid  barely  enou^  for  rent,  he  found  his  way  into  the  Project  ProTech 
school-to-work  program  in  financial  services,  and  started  to  see  the  connection  between  the 
workplace  and  the  classroom.  In  the  morning,  he  would  work  at  Fleet  Bank  monitoring 
large  currency  transactions  -  and  then  in  the  afternoon,  he  would  ^jply  his  practical 
experience  to  his  coursework.  Once  he  got  a  taste  of  the  business  world,  he  discovered  why 
his  classes  were  relevant,  and  how  they  could  prepare  him  for  a  better  foture.    He  has  since 
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entered  a  business  administration  program  -  the  first  member  of  his  family  to  go  to  college. 
School-to-work  is  a  promising  foundation  on  which  to  anchor  a  wider  range  of  skill-building 
eflForts  for  America's  youth. 

Chris  Brady  is  proof  that  investing  in  skills  and  education  can  pay  off  -  for 
individuals  and  for  the  nation.   Consider  the  G.I.  Bill,  wWch  helped  transform  a  period  of 
conflict  and  anxiety  into  an  astonishingly  prosperous  post-war  era.  The  G.I.  Bill  enpowered 
ordinary  Americans  by  giving  them  ojjportunities  to  acquire  world-class  skills.  The  rest  is 
history  -  indeed,  one  of  the  brightest  episodes  in  our  history.   The  dream  of  a  secure, 
productive  place  in  the  middle  class  became  a  reality  for  a  majority  of  our  nation's  people. 

Half  a  century  later,  America  faces  another  turning  point.   It  is  time  to  revitalize  the 
bargain  that  made  this  country  wiiat  it  is.  Lef  s  respect  the  evidence  about  what  works  and 
what  doesn't,  and  pledge  ourselves  together  to  an  efficient,  creative,  accountable  approach  to 
building  skills  and  expanding  opportunity.   Because  even  in  these  days  of  strained  budgets, 
we  need  to  ensure  that  hard-working  people  who  play  by  the  rules  get  a  fair  shot  at  the 
American  Dream.   Many  years  of  collegjal  work  by  members  of  this  committee  -  including 
you.  Madam  Chairman,  as  well  as  Senators  Kennedy  and  Pell  -  demonstrate  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  ccMisensus  supporting  investments  in  human  skills,  and  provide  a  model  for 
progress  in  the  ftiture. 

I  look  forward  to  working  toward  this  goal  in  cooperation  with  this  distinguished 
Committee. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  L.  Woodson 

Tbank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  today  and  to  offer  some  giasaioots  input  for  your 
desljbeiatioas  legarding  the  federal  job-tcaimQg  system. 

Although  die  slated  intent  of  tills  committBe  is  to  develop  a  proposal  to  consolidii;  cuneot 
rederally^nded  job  toimng  progiama,  I  would  like  to  sag^st  tbat,  for  the  moment,  we  go  one 
stqp  fmtlier  and,  as  a  Mend  once  said,  'gp  outside  the  dots." 

Befoie  consideration  cf  bow  some  programs  can  be  sobsumed  and  qnOiBd  together  with  otben 
to  eliminaie  ovcdap  and  leduDdaocy,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  cMahiate  the  system  itsdf  in 
tenna  of  its  outcome  and  its  effectivenfln  In  aGcooipUshiiis  its  porpoM  which,  I  assume,  it 
the  plarmipnt  and  retention  of  trainees  in  productive  jobs  and,  tai^entiaUy,  thdr 
intiodnction  to  and  adoption  at  a  solid  work  etbtc 

Qeady,  this  pmpose  has  not  been  accom{dished  by  a  system  in  wtucfa  'job  tziimsg'  is 
sometimes  no  more  than  a  eophemiatic  label  for  requinng  wel&ie  recipients  to  a^tgt  in  a 
charadr  of  signatiiie  gathering  from  employment  'contacts*  »s  prwequiaiic  for  receiving 
contiimcd  benefits.  (In  one  soch  program  "offered*  by  tbe  Agricohme  Dqiaitmcnt  to  its  food 
stamp  recipients,  fewer  than  1  %  cf  5,000  participants  found  wodc  dmmgfa  the  pfogom.) 
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In  this  iMtimnny,  I  will  offer  some  general  gDidelineii  and  profiles  of  progTHms  that  love  woiked 
in  the  pnvHte  sector  that  may  be  oaed  as  a  resdincc  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  effective  and 
efficient  job-amning  piogxams  and  pedicles. 


A  fiiand,  Tbm  Massaro,  who  trained  wotters  fai  Ms  own  constroction  company  in 
Pennsylvania,  arx»  told  mc  tbat  the  employment  prospects  of  mai^  young  people  in  his  distiict 
were  literally  being  doomed  by  Aeir  participation  in  govemmeot-funded  summer  jobs  programs. 

Ibm-a  tiliid-genenuion  brick  layer  who  "Icamed  the  woik  ethic  by  watching  his  fether  pull  on 
his  construction  boots  in  pre-<tawn  darkness  each  d^"-  knew  that  the  fisdcral  youth  jobs 
program  was  doing  more  harm  than  good  when  he  saw  young  men  put  down  their  tools  and  1^ 
down  as  soon  as  their  supervisors  drove  awsQr,  knowing  that  they  wouW  receive  their  weekly  pay 
checks  T^ardless  of  the  time  they  showed  up  fixr  work  or  the  quality  of  their  pcifuiiuance.  He 
knew  diax  the  attitudes  they  developed  through  that  work  program  would  nuke  their  pro^iects 
in  the  leal-watld  job  market  virtually  nil. 

In  sharp  contrast,  Ibm  demanded  high  standards  of  performance  and  rtsponsibility  in  the 
wotkEi^  he  trained — and  his  construction  crew,  comprised  mainly  of  ex-affeoders  and  at-hak 
youths  was  far  from  a  "dream  team. '  When  his  trainees  would  not  take  seriously  a  requimnmt 
to  attend  GED  classes,  Massaro  taught  them  its  value  in  real-world  terms.  He  begaD  to  withhold 
progressively  larger  amounts  from  their  pay  checks  until,  at  last,  one  of  his  workers  approached 
him  saying  that  one  of  his  checks  seemed  to  be  "a  little  short. "  Out  cf  self  interest,  they  quickly 
saw  the  value  of  the  multiplication  table.  In  a  similar  move,  Ibm  refused  to  help  his  trainees 
determine  how  many  bricks  to  hoist  up  for  a  wall  ibey  were  building  and  told  them  simply  to 
divide  the  dimensions  cf  a  brick  into  the  dimensions  of  the  walL  Since  either  overestimating 
or  estimating  the  bricks  would  mean  greatly  increased  labor,  again,  Ibm  said  he  was  amazed 
at  how  quickly  his  workers  sharpened  their  math  sldUis. 


If  we  are  to  design  programs  of  effective  tialning,  theie  is  much  to  be  Icamed  from  the  outcome- 
based,  market-driven  esomples  of  training  in  the  private  sector. 

I  am  prtnid  to  have  with  me  today  rwo  outstanding  job  trainers  in  the  Washington  area,  Ernest 
and  Laveme  BqykiiL  Vk  Boykins,  who  once  both  held  high-level  positions  in  the 
coromnnications  industry  responded  to  the  needs  of  the  unBaq>loyBd  individuals  in  their 
community  by  resigning  from  their  own  jobs  to  launch  a  training  and  job-placoneat  prpgzam 
which  they  dubbed  'Capital  Commitment. " 

The  Boyldns  refused  to  bellone  that  Oe  fotore  of  these  individuals  was  necessarily  limited  by 
rhangmg  socio-economic  conditions  and  the  dedine  cf  jobs  requiring  minimal  sldUs.  On  the 
contEar^,  they  could  see  a  hsing  fiitntc  for  tbt  teleconunnnications  industry  and  tb^  had  &ith 
in  the  potemial  of  their  community's  residents  to  achieve  the  skills  necessary  to  ctnipete  for  jobs 
in  tiiat  arena. 

Their  vision  translated  into  reality.  Since  its  iocqjtion,  180  of  the  195  iodividnab  trained 
through  Captia)  Commitment  have  been  placed  ia  jobs  in  the  telq>hoiie,  cable  and  fiber-optics 
utduscoBS.  Most  entered  the  program  as  welfare  recipients.  They  are  now  earning  salaries 
averaging  $22,000. 

The  Boykins  have  seen  potential  for  success  where  others  have  seen  only  Mure.  One  entire 
program  was  established  for  former  drop-outs  and  at-risk  youths  who  were  re-enrolled  in  the 
St^  pn^iam  at  '^^isldngtoo's  Balloa  TTigh  School.  Nor  are  the  tcaioees  enticed  to  partidpate 
wi^  the  hue  of  continued  braefils.  Most  of  those  who  caroll  have  been  attracted  by  word-of- 
mouth  and  by  wimessing  the  success  diat  nei^ibon  and  relatives  achieved  throogh  the  program. 
What  they  hope  to  gain  from  participation  is,  sin^y,  a  job. 

When  asked  how  they  could  achieve  placoncnt  at  such  a  dramaticallj  high  level  in  compariaoa 
with  govenmieQt  trainitig  programs,  Laveme  relies,  'Vftil,  we  train  them  for  the  fidd  where 
there  are  jobs.  *   Hopdiilly,  this  guideline  mi^  be  used  to  reform  an  Education  Deputoient's 
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vocational  program  which  is  lading  out  federal  loans  to  train  81,600  cosmetoloK;  mMV«^  each 
year  for  a  job  maricBt  that  can  absoib  no  more  tiian  17,000.  It's  clear  that  tbe  Boykms' 
outcome-based  forward-lookiiig  model  of  toining  wis  not  adopted  bf  a  govcnunrat  funded  mne- 
month  program  to  tain  nudirai  usiAants  in  Philadelphia  that  was  iminrttwri  jq  qnte  of  an 
advisory  that  there  were  no  jobs  zvailable  in  the  area  for  people  with  those  ikills. 

In  addition  to  oumeroos  tminees  the  Bqyldns  have  placed  in  cable  and  phone  installation  jobs, 
dgtii  bave  also  leceatly  been  hind  by  Sptuit  as  customer  service  icyxcaeuiatives,  and  the 
prospects  far  additional  positions  in  tbe  lelecommonicatioiis  field  are  on  the  lise. 


Another  model  of  success  in  the  privolE  sector  which  has  impartaiit  poliQr  implications  is 
"Ameiica  Wofks,"  an  emplojnment  conqxuty  that  places  individuals  who  aie  on  wel&re  into 
ptivBtc-sector  jobs.  Established  six  years  ago  wttb  offices  In  New  Yatk  and  Coimecticul, 
America  Woilcs  has  placed  mote  than  3,000  permanent  wiateis  in  major  con^anies  within  New 
"Vbrk  City  and  the  gcealcsr  Hartford  area. 

A  icf  to  the  success  of  America  VioAa  in  job  placement  is  Aat  the  pmgtam  is  ontooine 
drivoL  Ameiica  Woilcs  is  not  paid  fiar  process  (asneariy  all  gowrmtnent  ptognms  are)  but  for 
rasntts.  Funded  partially  tff  tbe  Dqnrtmait  of  Sodal  Services  in  each  state,  the  company 
icceives  foil  pigment  for  its  servioes  oiily  after  an  applicant  has  held  a  pennanmt,  full-time  job 
for  seven  months.  The  govermnent  is,  thus,  giuraidBed  perfonnance  for  its  mon^. 

The  company  q)ecifically  rectaits  wd&ic  lecqueots,  pKMdes  them  wi&  bxining  in  basic  skills 
and  appnq>riate  woclqdace  attimdes  and  behaviors,  and  pbtces  them  in  jobs.  It  also  provides 
support  services  and  addresses  a  lange  of  cancems  iirJnding  medical  benefits,  daycare,  housing, 
toiupoitation,  job  stqierviaion,  and  counseling. 

In  addition  to  cieadng  savings  in  go««ramenl  expenfi&uvs  and  improving  the  quality  of  life  and 
long-term  prospects  of  fonncx  wel&re  £unilifis,  Ibe  company  also  benefits  the  general  public  as 
former  wd&re  icdpients  emeige  as  taiq»yers  earning  an  avesrage  of  $15,000  a  ^ear.  Tbe 
progiam  is  also  an  asset  to  anpiayas  who  arc  cnabkd  to  access  a  pool  of  tested,  pnquicd,  and 
motivated  worioers.  In  addition,  Amenca  Worits  eases  the  woriser's  transition  into  full-time 
employmeat,  directly  p^ing  the  woffcer's  salary  and  benefits  ttnooghout  a  preliminary  four- 
month  pedod  on  the  job. 

Becords  show  that  68%  of  the  individuals  placed  in  this  way  are  hired  pennanently  by  the 
employeis,  with  a  job-ietentian  late  of  90%  after  one  year. 


In  addition  fo  these  effective  job-tiaining  initiatives  in  tiie  private  sector,  a  rnmiber  of  soccessftal 
entrBpTBoeurial  ventures  and  bU8ineM'^"»«"«"g  piogiams  have  been  launched  by  lesidenti  of  kw- 
income  communities  throughout  the  nation,  winch  I  would  be  happy  to  describe  upon,  request. 
These  include  laundromats,  duld-caic  fimiTirifj;  landsciqping  conqnnies,  and  co-op  stores 
\mmrhft\  by  residents  of  public  and  assisted  bousii)g;  eutxepicueurial  training  for  low-income 
youths  in  such  veannes  as  sales  of  home  safety  kits  and  paity  kits  and  balloons;  and  a  "reverse 
commute*  tiaiiqxntation  cooqiany  which  shuttles  worioers  ficm  inner-city  distncts  to  jobs  in  tbe 
subuit)s. 


Prom  all  of  dieae  oounples  of  effective  pdvate-sector  initiatives,  three  ainq^  guidelines  can  be 
gleaned  which  coold  rcvolntiomze  tlie  govenmient's  q)pioach  to  job  toining: 

•  TVabting  prognBoa  ahonld  be  gnidfid  by  mariiet  principles  (e.g.,  trainiiic 
aboDld  b«  aBf  d  with  actnal  maploftuMBt  opportuoitia^  in  th*  Job  narkBt), 

•  PropwM  tfMmld  familtttf!  a  MBd  work  fliMc  (IndDdlng  whwIIwot  and 
wBaiiflity  in  pcffumuuice),  and 
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Progiaiiis  must  b«  eraliurted  on  th«  basis  of  their  outcooics  (job  placamont 
and  retcntiDii),  rather  duua  rewarded  staiqiiy  fior  process. 


Althciu^  the  participants  in  "America  Works*  and  "Capital  Commitment'  tiaixung  piognuus  are 
motivated  by  prospects  for  enoploymem,  there  arc  many  cases  in  which  the  unemployed  must 
be  biDOght  to  a  point  of  intKmal  tcans&mnalion  in  values,  self  percqition,  and  goals,  in  oider 
to  geneote  a  personal  win  and  desiie  10  woik.  Conventional  job  training  progianis  arc  primarily 
directed  to  changing  physical  and  menial  perfhrmance  without  changing  the  hearts,  attitudes,  and 
"soul"  of  the  unemploj«d.  The  institudDns  and  individuals  who  could  best  generate  this 
tiansfonnatioo  are  missing  ingredients  in  most  job  tnining  "fbxmulas." 

In  general,  individuals  from  backgrounds  in  whidi  parents/&mlly,  cbuich  or  culture  assigns 
value  to  work  arc  generally  not  chronically  un^nplo^.  In  situations  where  such  iniS^nences  are 
absent,  sunogates.  such  as  coDnanonity  meoton  could  be  viable  substitutes. 

Currently,  ctanches,  ndghboihood  leaders,  oommunhy-based  oiganizationB,  fomilies  and  other 
value-generating  entities  have  no  role  in  die  planning  and  delivery  of  our  nation's  job-training 
pn^iams.  The  policies,  sut)8tance,  and  approaches  of  conventional  training  programs  arc 
determined  cxchisively  by  such  entities  as  employment  Maining  providers,  government  agmcies. 
Private  Industry  Councils,  tode  umoos  and  associations,  academicians  and  social  service 
provider. 

The  following  are  twelve  recommmdations  for  stq>s  that  could  move  toward  a  successful  system 

of  job  tnining  and  placement  that  wiU  effectively  meet  the  needs  cf  the  individnals  it  puipoits 
to  serve 

1.  Hie  JTR\  (hoold  l)c  abohshod.  (TPTA  has  been  given  ample  time  to  prove  its 
worth  and  it  has  &iled.  It  has  established  a  &iled  approach  to  job  training  that 
has  permeated  job  training  prognms  of  all  agencies,  which  has  not  brought  'bang 
for  the  buck"  for  the  massive  funds  diat  have  been  invested  it.  In  numerous 
cases,  participants  have  been  trained  for  obsolete  jobs.  Meanwhile,  JFL\-a 
master  bureaucracy  diac  has  fostered  even  mote  bureaucracies  on  the  state  and 
local  levels— has  not  been  responsive  to  its  clieots'  needs  and  has  fttiminatrv^ 
options  for  the  unemployed  as  it  has  promoted  the  emeigeuce  of  virtoal  fiefdoms 
and  monopolies  of  traixting  entities.) 

2.  Priorities,  plans,  and  programs  for  job  training  should  be  developed  at  die  local 
level  by  committees  that  include: 

-  Legitimate  community  leaders 

-  Roents  of  unemployed  youth 

-  Unemployed  persons 

-  Lidividuab  who  have  cveroome  unemployment 

-  Local  employers 

-  Local  dttirohes 

-  A  professional  market  economist  or  planner 

3.  Grants  for  job  trairmig  should  be  awarded  to  employers  who  are  committed  to 
implementing  job  training  plans  developed  by  local  committees.  The  I'ederal 
government  should  not  be  involved  in  job  train^^^g  programs  or  policies. 

4.  EKgihle  gtantces  for  job-tiainiog  program  grants  shodd  incfaide  churches. 

5.  Compensation  and  continnation  of  grants  to  training  providers  should  be  based  on 
ouK^mes,  (i.e.,  individuals  successfiiUy  placed  in  jobs  that  are  retained  for  a 
miaimum  of  twelve  months). 

6.  The  Davis  Bacon  Act  should  be  repealed. 

7.  Tkx.  credits  awarded  to  companies  that  employ  low-inconie  persons  should  take 
intD  account  the  letentian  of  jobs  for  at  leak  one  year. 
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8.  A  time  bmit  should  be  placed  on  the  amouoc  of  time  tisinees  spend  in  classroom 
inacractian.  More  empbasis  ihould  be  pbced  on  actnal  wcA.  acpcoBosx  aod 
inten  tad  aj^pi'cutice  compooeots  of  the  MMtmng  piocess. 

9.  All  Federal  piognuns  enactnl  for  tauman  services  should  have  bnih-in  sunset 
provisions  for  pnvatization. 

10.  Inoenti^ns  thould  be  provided  for  small  bosinesses  to  hire  imemplojnd  persons 
(e.g.  6-12  month  subsidized  employment  leading  to  pennaneDt  fiill-dme  jobs. 
(This  is  a  better  strain  than  creating  public  service  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and 
for  welfare  because  it  provides  human  resooices  needed  by  small  bnsineaBcs  as 
well  as  work  mpcuence  for  the  uoeoq)loj'ed.  Moreover,  it  does  not  e:q)aDd  the 
nmks  of  government  employees  or  stigmatize  wodcExs.) 

11.  EipmsTve  job  tiaiiiing  research  and  evalnation  smdics  should  be  tetninaied. 
(The  miHifiTW  of  dollars  spem  over  the  last  20  years  on  evaluation  and  research 
smdies  of  Federally-funded  employment  and  job  training  programs  have  liteially 
built  major  corporations  (e.g.  Maiqiower  Eesearch  and  Development  Corp., 
"^festiiighouse  Training  Cotpi)  and  probably  many  nunsiiHis  for  researchers  and 
academicians.  Elabarate  longitudinal  smdies  of  job  tndmng  programs  should 
cease  unless  paid  for  t)y  privale  funding.  For  the  most  part,  these  studies  have 
yielded  little  information  which  has  helped  American  indnstry  to  become  more 
economically  compedtrve  in  global  markets  or  which  has  he^ied  our  society 
redoce  uncmpkymBOt  and  povoty.  Withom  adueviog  these  ends,  there  is  no 
logical  jnstificatkM  for  these  tofeosvc,  ooendiiig  studies. 


12.  The  role  of  the  Departmeoi  of  Labor  should  be  limiiEd  to  gathwTT^  and 
disseminatmg  global  and  domestic  workforce  and  market  data  and  serving  as  a 
deaiinfiiouse  for  information  on  soccessful  kx^al  programs.  DOL  should  cease 
playing  a  role  in  fundii^  job-ttalntng  pn^nms  and  research  or  in  policy 
devedopment.  Funding  for  job  training  should  be  incotporated  into  Euipoweuaent 
Blodc  Grants  to  ttie  states  and  made  xuaHable  as  grants  to  local  CBOs. 
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Ticket  to  Nozvhere 

Job  Programs  Flunk 
At  Training  but  Keep 
Washington  at  Work 

Born  as  Political  Solutions. 
They  Overlap  yet  Resist 
All  Consolidation  Efforts 

The  Bureaucratic  Ecosvstem 


By  Kevin  G.  Saj.wen 
And  Paulette  Thomas 

Slaif  Repcrters  of  Thf  Wall  SmcErr  Jol'Rmai. 

BALTIMORE  -  Cindy  Johnson,  a 
counry  employment  and  training  coun- 
selor, sits  and  waits  for  her  19  wortshop 
panicipants  to  show  up  at  a  dingy  confer- 
ence room,  where  the  wall  clock  always 
reads  S:20. 

Finally,  three  people  trudge  in.  Jacque- 
line Nash.  34.  hasn't  worked  since  1985. 
Scott  Sandrow,  a  19-year-old  father,  can 
boast  a  job  history  of  only  six  weeks  of 
(lipping  burgers  before  being  fired.  John 
Jordan,  a  45-year-old  laborer  with  two 
school-age  children,  has  been  out  of  work 
nearly  a  year. 

Ms.  Johnson  passes  around  purple  tile 
folders  contaimng  job-hunting  tips  and 
forms  to  be  completed.  "I  can't  read." 
blurts  out  Mr.  Jordan.  The  counselor  care- 

Beltway  Bog 

How  Washington  Frustrates  Change 

PART  OF  A  SERIES 

fully  explains  the  program  s  sole  require- 
ment: Apply  for  two  dozen  jobs  m  the  next 
60  days,  or  nsk  losmg  your  food  stamps. 
Ten  of  the  job  "contacts"  must  be  in 
person.  Their  meeting  that  morning  counts 
as  one  job  contact.  Ms.  Johnson  adds.  U 
they  walk  across  the  hall  to  the  state's 
employment  bureau,  that  will  count  as 
another  contact.  Shops  across  the  street 
are  another  quick  stop  "You  just  have  to 
get  through  this."  she  urges. 

The  trainees  leave.  Ms.  Nash  forgets 
her  purple  folder. 

This  IS  (he  government's  defmition  of 
job  training  '  Under  a  1985  law.  Congress 
created  a  training  program  especially  for 
people  on  food  stamps,  ostensibly  to  get 
them  into  jobs  and  reduce  their  need  for 
government  aid.  The  program  at  the  Agn- 
culture  Department,  which  aoministers 
food  stamps,  is  small  by  government  stan- 
oards.  costing  federal   taxpayers  $160. S 


.r...:j.-,  ,ji;  yej."-.  But  :n  Bditimore  Countv 
;ast  year,  fewer  than  !'>  of  j.flOO  food- 
stamp  recipients  toi  work  through  the 
program.  And  in  nearby  .Montgomery 
County,  officials  considered  rejecting  the 
federal  funds  because  the  program  was 
such  a  failure. 

Two  things  are  clear;  First,  the  pro- 
gram IS  a  sham.  Second,  it  isn't  going  to  be 
eliminated,  Democrauc  Sen.  Patnck 
Leah\  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  barons  of 
Congress  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  says  he  will  "fight 
any  proposal  that  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help  " 
A  S24  Billion  Industry 

The  story  of  the  Agnculture  Depart- 
ment's job-training  program  is  a  parable 
that  shows  why  even  the  worst  programs  in 
Washington  are  so  hard  to  eliminate  or 
change.  President  Ginton  says  revampmg 
the  nation's  training  programs  is  near  the 
top  of  his  1994  agenda.  He  believes  that  if 
done  properly,  trammg  provides  a  key  to 
helping  Amencan  workers  escape  the  sad 
cycle  of  stagnating  living  standards  that 
they  have  suffered  lor  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. And  his  brain  trust,  led  by  Labor 
Secretary  Robert  Reich,  has  spent  months 
studying  training  programs  to  learn  which 
work  and  which  don't.  They  would  like  to 
consolidate  the  150  different  education  and 
tnumng  programs  that  drain  S24  billion  out 
of  the  federal  coffers  each  year,  and 
concentrate  funds  m  those  that  work. 

But  within  the  unyielding  Washington 
labynnth,  it  isn't  enough  to  simply  under- 
stand what  works.  The  federal  bureau- 
cracy IS  woven  together  with  agency  em- 
ployees and  congressional  committees  who 
zealously  guard  every  comer  of  their  turf. 
To  please  them  all.  trainmg  dollars  must 
be  spread  thin  across  the  federal  universe, 
diluting  their  effectiveness.  The  result  is 
programs  like  the  one  for  food-stamp  recip- 
ients, which  nearly  everyone  agrees  don  t 
work,  but  that  nevertheless  appear  all  but 
impossible  to  kill. 

Even  as  the  Ginton  admuUstration 
wonders  what  to  do  with  the  food-stamp 
and  other  training  programs,  lawmakers 
and  their  staffers  are  girding  to  keep  them 
under  their  control. 
The  Nafta  Deal 

"You  want  to  consolidate  them'  Good 
luck."  says  Anthony  Camevale.  chauman 
of  the  .Nauonai  Commission  for  Employ- 
ment Policy  and  a  Ginton  appointee.  As 
frequently  happens,  political  pressures  al- 
ready have  overcome  the  Ginton  admmis- 
tration  s  desire  to  consolidate  in  one  area. 
In  order  to  win  votes  for  the  North  Amen- 
can Free  Trade  Agreement,  the  adminis- 
tration Itself  agreed  to  create  yet  another 
:raining  program,  this  one  for  workers 
dislodged  by  Nafta. 

No  area  better  illustrates  the  sprawl- 
ing, redundant  federal  bureaucracy  than 
job  training.  Programs  drape  across  14 
federal  agencies,  including  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  largely  because  law- 
makers looked  lor  easy  ways  to  show  they 
were  taking  care  of  their  specific  constitu- 
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encies  Asa  reiuil.  the  overlap  is  siunnmj: 
The  disabieo  may  enter  35  separately 
(unaec  training  programs:  lor  the  poor.  65 
education  orjoo  programs  await.  Adminis- 
trative costs  can  run  30%. 

Just  how  silly  IS  the  federal  govern- 
ment's training  system?  Consider: 

•  The  Education  Oepanments  voca- 
tional system  is  laying  out  federal  loans  to 
train  31.600  cosmetology  students  a  year- 
but  the  job  market  is  creaung  slots  for  just 
ir.ooo. 

•  Half  the  people  in  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  program -created  to  help 
workers  ousted  by  imports  -  collect  gov- 
ernment benefits  without  ever  taiong 
trainmg  supposedly  required  to  get  the 
money,  according  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's inspector  general. 

•  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  the 
government's  biggest  traimng  program, 
actually  led  to  lower  wages  lor  poor  young 
men  compared  with  a  control  group,  a 
pnvate  study  showed. 

•  In  Philadelphia,  several  women  who 
recently  completed  a  nine-month,  govern-   1 
ment-funded  program  to  become  medical   | 
assistants  are  now  readying  legal  action,   j 
The  local  traimng  counselors  were  told  the   I 
area  had  no  jobs  for  people  with  those   [ 
skills,  but  ran  the  training  anyway,  says 
Irv  Ackelsberg  of  Community  Legal  Serv- 
ices Inc.  in  Philadelphia. 

A  Bright  ExcepdoD 

Dearly,  some  intensive  programs  work 
well.  The  most  expensive,  the  Job  Corps, 
keeps  trainees  m  a  booi-camp  type  envi- 
ronment for  as  long  as  two  years  at  an 
annual  cost  of  S20.000  per  person.  The 
Qinton  administranon  would  like  to  con- 
centrate Its  resources  on  those  intensive 
programs  that  work.  But  in  trying  to  do  so. 
It  nsks  running  afoul  of  the  mynad  com- 
mittees, cabinet  secretaries  and  bureau- 
crats who  have  an  interest  m  keeping  the 
shallow  and  far-flung  programs.  Like  the 
food-stamp  program,  these  usually  don't 
work,  but  they  preserve  the  Ufeblood  of 
Washington  -  the  money  and  power  that 
come  with  control  over  programs. 

The  programs'  blatant  lack  of  success 
feeds  the  public's  growing  pessimism 
about  Washington.  "We  deal  in  the  cycle  of 
raised  expectations  and  not  being  able  to 
fill  them. "  says  John  Zeller.  who  runs 
training  programs  in  Montgomery  County. 
"It  makes  people  cynical  and  disappomts 
them  about  government. " 

The  Agriculture  Department's  Food 
Stamp  Employment  and  Trainmg  Program 
IS  hard  to  justify  on  any  grounds.  For  one 
thing,  most  food-stamp  recipients  would  be 
eligible  for  some  of  the  other  five  dozen 
programs  for  the  poor.  But  some  1.5  million 
people  were  herded  through  the  program 
last  year,  meaning  the  government  spent 
about  SlOO  to  "tram  "  each  participant,  less 
than  the  tab  for  a  typical  Washmgton 
power  lunch  to  discuss  aiding  the  poor. 

Worse,  the  money  sloshes  between  two 
broad  categones  of  participants,  yet  is 
helpful  to  neither.  The  first  group  is  people 
who  are  temporarily  oui  of  work  and  are 
likely  to  find  a  job  without  government 
assistance  anyway  The  second  group  has 


Digger  prooiems  -  rangine  :rom  mild  men- 
tal illness  10  poor  education  -  and  SlOO  of 
federal-government  effon  isn  t  going  to 
change  those  realities. 
The  .Hissing  Statistic 

The  Agnculture  Department's  official 
repon  on  the  program  for  the  year.  67 
pages  long,  spins  out  column  after  column 
of  statistics,  except  the  only  one  that 
counts:  how  many  people  actually  got  jobs 
through  It.  That  information  will  come 
later.  Or.  as  it  is  explained  in  classic 
Washington  bureaucratese:  The  imple- 
mentation of  outcome-based  performance 
standards  was  postponed.  " 

How  did  the  country  get  yet  another 
job-training  program,  and  how  has  it  sur- 
vived so  long  despite  at  least  two  studies 
clearly  showing  that  it  is  a  flop? 

In  1985.  dunng  the  Reagan  years,  the 
So2  billion  farm  bill  marched  through  Con- 
gress, dragging  along  two  separate,  con- 
flicung  proposals  on  food  stamps.  Republi- 
cans, then  wielding  a  majority  m  the 
Senate,  insisted  that  food-stamp  recipients 
work  in  exchange  for  their  benefits.  Demo- 
crats countered  with  a  trainmg  program, 
intended  to  push  recipients  off  the  dole  and 
into  jobs. 

In  typical  Capitol  Hill  style,  they 
headed  toward  a  compromise  that  would 
allow  both  sides  to  claim  victory,  creating 
an  Employment  and  Traming  Program  for 
people  on  food  stamps.  The  administration 
and  the  states  would  be  left  to  work  out  the 
details. 

Roben  Greenstein.  who  headed  the 
food-stamp  program  under  President  Car- 
ter, was  among  those  who  tried  to  head  off 
the  emerging  plan.  At  several  heanngs.  he 
pointed  to  studies  -  the  government's 
own  -  that  he  said  were  being  ignored. 
They  clearly  showed  that  the  program 
would  "spread  its  resources  so  tlun  that  it 
ends  up  producing  little  in  the  way  of  gams 
for  anyone. "  he  warned  House  and  Senate 
committees. 

As  the  Senate  Agnculture  Committee 
was  drafting  a  final  bill.  Mr.  Greenstein 
collared  John  Bode.  President  Reagan's 
assistant  secretary  for  agnculture.  who 
would  run  the  program.  "You  are  squan- 
denng  your  limited  resources."  he  recalls 
telling  Mr.  Bode.  For  about  90  seconds.  Mr. 
Bode  listened  politely.  Then  the  agncul- 
ture official  said  he  knew  of  research  that 
supponed  the  compromise's  approach. 
The  Rubber  Stamp 

The  bill  passed.  .Notably,  since  the 
training  program  was  contained  in  the 
food-stamp  section,  it  is.  in  budget  par- 
lance, "mandatory. "  It  would  be  duly 
rubber-stamped  in  every  budget  for  years 
10  come,  whether  or  not  f  unos  were  there  to 
cover  It. 

The  Reagan  adminisirauon  then  took 
Its  new  program,  destined  for  weakness, 
and  doomed  it  to  failure:  The  Agnculture 
Department  decreed  that  at  least  half  of 
food-stamp  families  mustpamcipate.  That 
meant  that  just  S40  million  would  be  spread 
too  thinly  to  train  many  of  the  20  million 
people  on  food  stamps  that  year 

Wh"ie  federal  officials  boasted   that 
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they  had  linked  food-stamp  handouts  with 
training,  states  immediately  reaiued  the 
program  was  unworkable  and  began  urg- 
ing Washinr^n  to  fix  it.  At  a  food-stamp 
directors  conference  in  the  fall  of  1986 
several  state  officials  cornered  the  Agn 
culture  Department  s  Arthur  Foley,  the 
program  designer.  Drop  the  50%  participa 
tion  rule,  they  pleaded,  and  let  us  targe 
fewer  people  to  give  them  real  job  training 
recalls  tela  Dyson,  a  Texas  admmistra 
tor. 

But  Mr.  Foley  defended  the  program.  A 
simple  job  search  is  a  good  first  step,  he 
told  them.  The  states  could  still  train  a 
small  numt>er  of  their  participants. 

Finally,  by  mid- 1988.  three  years  after 
the  bills  passage,  proponents  of  an  over- 
haul discovered  an  ally.  The  Agnculture 
Department  had  hired  a  respected  re-  , 
search  firm  to  review  its  sojourn  into  the  j 
world  of  job  training.  Abt  Associates  Inc., 
based  in  Bethesda.  Md..  quickly  deter- 
mined that  the  program  was  a  lemon  and  i 
told  department  officials  so.  | 

"The  outcomes  for  participants  were  | 
extremely  similar  to  what  they  would  have 
expenenced  in  the  at)sence  of  the  pro- 
gram." it  summed  up.  "while  the  adminis- 
trative costs  were  a  burden  for  taxpayers." 
In  other  words,  every  taxpayer  dollar  went 
down  the  rat  hole. 
Room  for  Improvement 

Despite  the  drumt>eat  of  complaints 
from  state  officials,  it  wasn't  until  the  Abt 
report  appeared  that  Agnculture  officials 
conceded  the  program  might  have  room  for 
improvement.  Michael  Puma.  Abt's  man- 
aging vice  president,  stood  by,  ready  to 
make  recommendanons  to  the  administra- 
tion based  on  the  three-year  review. 

But  no  one  asked:  that's  not  how  Wash- 
ington works.  The  bureaucrats  who  run  the 
programs  -  and  have  an  interest  in  keep- 
ing them  ronmng  -  make  recommenda- 
tions on  how  to  change  them.  The  Agncul- 
ture Department,  for  example,  runs  only 
one  training  program  -  the  one  for  food 
stamps  -  and  eliminaung  it  would  cost  the 
agency  jobs  and  budget  dollars.  In  this 
atmosphere,  outsiders  remain  outsiders. 
Mr.  Puma  says  it  was  made  clear  to  him  by 
Agnculture  officials  at  the  outset  that  his 
research  wasn't  to  be  clouded  with  propos- 
als on  how  to  change  anything. 

The  report  also  circulated  on  Capitol 
Hill.  .No  member  or  staffer  was  interested 
enough  to  ask  Mr.  Puma  for  ways  to  better 
spend  taxpayer  money.  'I  always  wonder 
why  they  don  t  call  us."  he  says  today. 

.\fter  Abt  s  final  repon  was  unveiled  m 
June  1990.  Congress  and  the  Agnculture 
Department  finally  agreed  to  make  the 
changes  that  the  states  had  called  for  in 


the  first  place.  .Mosi  fundamentally.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  s  iCTc  panicipauon  was 
squished  down  to  itTc  States  were  also 
instructed  to  begin  counnng  up  job  place- 
ments to  measure  how  it  was  working. 

Far  from  being  a  panacea,  the  change 
would  raise  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  training,  state  officials  say.  to  mayt)e 
S200  per  person,  depending  on  how  states 
administer  the  program.  .Mr.  Puma  of  Abt 
grumbles  about  the  minor  shift.  It  was.  he 
says,  nothing  more  than  "tinkenng 
around  the  edges." 
The  Clinton  Anddote 

Today,  nearly  nine  years  after  the 
program  was  created,  the  Qinton  adminis- 
tration has  come  to  Washington  invoking 
training  programs  as  an  antidote  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  The  food- 
stamp  program  is  in  its  sights  as  adminis- 
tration officials  discuss  merging  a  number 
of  programs  that  target  the  poor. 

But  even  Labor  Secretary  Reich  is  wary 
of  unsettling  Washington's  delicate  bu- 
reaucrauc  ecosystem.  "Once  you  start 
trying  to  rearraiige  the  bureaucratic 
boxes,  there's  no  end  to  the  difficulty."  he 
says.  He  hopes,  instead,  that  the  states  can 
knit  together  the  vanous  federal  funding 
sources  for  traimng.  But  federal  pro- 
grams, with  their  stiff,  specific  rules,  don't 
lend  themselves  to  easy  merging. 

As  the  food-stamp  job-traimng  program 
stands  now  in  most  states,  it's  an  exercise 
m  futility.  Qyde  McQueen,  who  runs  the 
one  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  spends  much  of 
his  tune  just  saying  no  to  traimng  appli- 
cants. "Then  we  recommend  them  to  other 
iprogramsl  that  don't  nave  the  money  to 
serve  them  either. "  he  says. 

In  Montgomery  County.  .Md..  Mr.  Zeller 
esDmates  that  after  resume  help  and  job 
counseling,  he  is  left  with  only  about  S5.000 
to  ST.OOO  for  training  -  about  enough  for 
what  experts  say  would  properly  train  one 
person.  "We  are  providing  a  pure  adminis- 
trative, paper-chase  (unction.  "  Mr.  Zeller 
says  with  a  sigh. 
Low  Expectations 

Back  m  Baltimore,  the  county  has 
grasped  at  one  (ailed  strategy  and  another 
to  stretch  its  (ishes  and  loaves  while 
meeting  the  (ederal  (ood-stamp  mandates. 
For  a  while,  a  county  employee  worked  full 
time  looking  (or  jobs  (or  (oodsiamp  recipi- 
ents. Not  cost  elective,  officials  decided. 
Then  the  county  hired  a  pnvate  contractor. 
to  be  paid  per  job  search.  After  several 
months,  the  firm  quit.  It  wasn  i  making 
enough  money  because .  too  few  partici- 
pants showed  up. 

.Now.  Ms.  Johnson,  the  Baltimore  train- 
ing cr>unselor.  spends  a  (ew  mornings  a 
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week  noiding  workshops.  She  keeps  her 
expecuuoiu  low.  Of  the  S.OOO  county  resi- 
aents  who  receive  lood  stamps,  about 
nx)  are  supposed  to  laJie  par.  in  the 
tramin;  program.  Social  workers  cull  that 
smaller  group  from  those  who  aren't  ex- 
empt and  are  most  Ukeiv  to  succeed  in  the 
program.  But  only  aoout  400  make  even  a 
cursorv  etton.  The  grand  total  who  got 
joos  through  the  program  m  the  past  year: 
41.  'It's  pitiful. '  she  says. 

Far  from  the  program  hemg  helpful. 
.Ms.  Johnson  feels  that  it  is  either  an  extra 
burden  on  people  with  dilficult  lives,  or 
irrelevant.  The  results  of  the  little  wont- 
snop  underscore  ner  pomu 

The  government  could  have  saved  Its 
money  on  Mr.  Sandrow.  the  former  burger 
nipper.  Like  many  others  on  food  stamps. 
he  IS  only  temporarily  out  of  work  and  is 
likely  to  land  some  sort  of  job  with  or 
without  a  government  clerk  peering  over 
his  shoulder.  Even  before  attending  the 
class,  the  teenage  father  of  a  two-month- 
old  baby  had  arranged  job  interviews.  A 
week  after  the  workshop,  he  was  off  to  a  )ob 
at  a  local  T-Qeven:  he  says  he  doesn  t  care 
if  he  gets  food  stamps  anymore. 

But  for  the  many  on  food  stamps  with 
bigger  bamers  to  employment,  the  pro- 
gram IS  a  hollow  effort.  Mr.  Jordan,  who 
dropped  out  of  school  in  sixth  grade  and 
never  learned  to  read,  is  among  them. 
Right  now.  he  supports  his  wife  and  two 
chlidren  with  food  stamps  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Sitting  at  the  conference 
table,  be  dlscreeUy  examines  his  dnvers 
license  to  copy  his  address  and  persoital 
informaDon  on  government  forms,  while 
Ms.  Johnson  looks  away. 

A  week  after  his  meeting  with  .Ms. 
Johnson,  he  has  had  no  luck,  but  is 
dutifully  gathenng  signatures  that  certify 
he  IS  job  hunnng.  to  preserve  his  food 
stamps.  So  far.  he  has  six  signatures.  "I'm 
looking  at  car  dealers. '  he  says,  "factory 
cleanup,  a  grocery  store.  '  .No  bites  yet 
It's  rough  out  there  right  now.  " 

Ms.  Johnson  feels  bad  that  she  can't 
do  more  u>  help  him.  After  the  workshop, 
she  phones  a  local  high  school  to  see  if  its 
literacy  program  can  lit  him  in.  They  will 
jet  back  to  her.  She  also  spends  a  long 
While  looking  at  bis  file,  to  see  if  there  is  a 
'^av  ;o  exempt  him  from  the  program  and 
still  allow  him  to  receive  food  stamps.  If  he 
were  handicapped,  for  instance,  or  canng 
for  children,  jr  if  he  were  receiving  wel- 
fare benefits,  he  wouldn  t  have  to  take  pan 
in  oie  Charade. 

He  might  be  better  off.  she  notes  ironi- 
cally, if  he  were  a  drag  abuser.  Drug 
addicQon  officially  exempts  food-stamp 
reapients  from  traumg  requirements, 
without  leopardmng  their  food  stamps. 

But  they  are  both  stuck  with  the  pro- 
gram. Being  illiterate  isn't  an  exemp- 
tion.'  .Ms.  Johnson  says. 
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Prepared  Statement  op  James  J.  Hbckman 

Chairman  Kaflsebauin,  Senator  Kennedy  and  other  members  of  tt^  Senate  Commiaee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  appreciate  the  oppommity  to  testify  before  you  on  the  issoe  of  how 
to  improve  U.S.  training  and  skill  enhancement  policy.  With  a  new  Congress  and  a  new  mood 
in  the  caunny,  it  is  fitting  that  old  policies  and  old  assumptions  be  examined  io  a  fresh  light. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  want  to  make  six  major  points.  First,  1  want  to  remind  -  or ' 
possibly  acquaint  -  the  Senators  with  the  magnitude  of  the  human  resource  problem  confronting 
the  American  economy  and  the  size  of  investments  required  to  solve  the  problem.  Second,  I 
want  to  comment  on  the  general  ineffectiveness  of  current  government  training  policies.  Third, 
I  want  to  comment  on  the  general  effectiveness  of  private  sector  training.  Fourth,  I  want  to 
discuss  the  cotiflict  between  economic  efficiency  and  pursuit  of  the  work  ethic.  Fifth,  I  want 
to  urge  the  commitiee  to  consider  a  broader  array  of  policy  options  iocloding  extensions  of  the 
tax  code  and  revisions  of  educational  subsidies.  Finally,  I  want  to  tmpiess  upon  the  Committee 
the  distinction  between  the  long  view  and  the  short  view  in  approaching  human  resource 
problems. 

Presently,  the  economy  has  a  large  group  of  unskilled  workers,  many  of  whom  can  be 
trained  to  be  skilled  labor  only  at  a  prohibitively  expensive  cost.  In  an  era  of  tight  budgets,  it 
is  far  from  obvious  that  investmeots  in  such  workers  are  justified  on  any  but  political  grounds. 
The  real  cost  of  such  investment  is  the  diversion  of  investment  away  horn  the  young  and  the 
more  n:ainable  for  wttom  a  human  capital  strategy  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  and  for  whom 
it  is  likely  to  produce  favorable  outcomes  in  the  long  run.  Missing  from  most  discussions  of  job 
training  is  any  discussion  of  the  rather  convincing  evidence  that  investment  is  most  profitable 
when  it  is  made  in  the  young. 

Missing  from  current  discussions  is  any  consideration  of  priorities  or  the  need  to  prioritize. 
Id  an  era  of  tight  govemoQent  budgets,  it  is  impractical  to  consider  active  investment  programs 
for  all  persons.  The  real  question  is  how  to  use  available  funds  wisely.  Government  investments 
have  not  been  shown  to  be  effective  in  any  meaningful  cost/benefit  sense  for  severely 
disadvantaged  adults  or  older  workers.  For  these  groups,  wage  subsidies  may  be  more  effective 
tools  for  keeping  persons  employed  than  skill  investment  programs.  The  available  evidence 
siqjports  the  policy  proscription:  Invest  in  the  young;  Subsidize  tiic  old  and  the  severely 
disadvantaged.   .^ 

There  is  also  a  strong  presumption  in  current  discussions  that  investment  should  be  supplied 
by  the  government  sector.  This  leads  scholars  of  fa'Tnan  resources  to  ignore  a  potentially 
important  role  for  tax  incentives  in  encouraging  training  by  private  firms  to  raise  the  demand 
and  wages  of  labor.  The  evidence  suggests  that  the  reoims  to  firm-supplied  investmem  in 
human  capital  are  larger  than  the  returns  to  government  framing.  This  aloite  would  justify 
greater  reliance  on  the  public  sector.  However,  the  better  performance  of  private  firms  may  be 
due  to  the  lower  skill  level  of  trainees  in  the  govemmem  programs.  Evidence  of  their  lower 
skills  does  not  vindicate  continued  investmem  in  such  persons.  No  investment  may  be  the  best 
shon-nin  strategy  for  low  skill  adults,  contrary  to  a  cemnd  implicit  premise  of  current  job 
training  strategies. 
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I.     TV  N*w  Amniem  Labor  Uarktt. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  wage  gaps  have  widened  across  die  skill 
levels.  In  puichasing-power-constant  or  deflated  doUaxs,  male  high  school  graduates  earned  4% 
less  per  week  in  1989  than  in  1979.  Male  hi^  school  dropouts  eanKd  13%  less  per  week  than 
in  1979.  Incontrast,  mak  college  graduates  caraed  11%  mote  per  week  (Blank,  1994).  These 
compaiisons  widen  fuither  if  we  consider  annual  earnings.  By  any  measure,  labor  incomes  for 
men  have  become  more  unequally  distriboted.  For  women,  the  story  is  somewhat  diffeiem.  The 
real  weekly  earnings  of  female  high  school  graduates  have  risen  but  the  rise  has  been  even 
greater  for  female  college  graduates. 

For  both  men  and  women,  inequality  of  labor  incomes  has  risen.  The  returns  to  schooling 
and  skill  have  increased.  The  relative  earnings  of  workers  at  the  bottom  of  the  skill  distribution 
(less  dian  high  school  graduate)  have  definiteiy  declined  for  persons  of  either  gender.  Youth 
have  been  hit  hardest  in  the  shifting  market  for  skills. 

A  corollary  phenomenon  is  the  declii^  in  labor  market  activity,  especially  among  the 
unskilled.  A  variety  of  labor  force  measures  show  iocreasiog  joblessness  and  longer 
UQcmploymeia  spells  for  workers  at  all  skill  levels.  Particularly  problematk:  are  less  skilled 
youth  (those  with  Mgh  school  education  or  less)  who  appear  to  flounder  in  the  niaiket  for  years 
before  they  find  stable  jobs.  Tliese  youth  are  a  source  of  major  social  problems.  Teenage 
pregnancy,  crime,  and  idleoess  ate  on  the  increase  in  most  areas.  It  is  very  likely  that 
diminished  labor  market  opportunities  for  youth  help  to  create  these  problems. 

The  problon  of  a  deteriorating  market  for  unskilled  or  semiskilled  workers  is  not  solely  a 
problon  of  youth.  Di^laced  adubs,  primarily  factory  workers,  are  a  major  concern.  Middle-age 
workers  displaced  from  high-wage  jobs  are  at  a  major  disadvantage  in  the  new  market  for  labor 
that  has  emerged  since  many  of  these  workers  first  took  their  jobs.  Displaced  workers  constitute 
10-20%  of  the  unemployed,  or  roughly  1  to  2  million  wodcers.  Recent  evidence  on  the  patterns 
of  earnings  losses  experienced  by  vrotlcers  diq>laced  by  mass  layoffs  suggests  that  the  losses  are 
significam  and  long-lasting,  especially  for  those  previously  employed  in  imionized  industries  or 
occupations  (lacobscm,  et  al..  1993). 

n.    The  herd  of  Investuuia  Needed  To  Reduce  The  Current  Levels  Of  Wage  Inequality. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  for  investments  in  human  coital  designed  to  increase  the 
wage  levels  of  the  less-skilled.  An  investmiBnt  generally  yidds  returns  over  many  years  after 
initial  costs  are  incurred.  For  human  capitai,  a  round,  and  roughly  correct,  average  rate  of  return 
is  10%.  Hms,  for  each  $10  invested  in  a  person,  the  expected  annnal  return  is  SI.  Some  claim 
thai  this  nmiber  is  lower  and  some  claim  that  it  is  higher,  but  most  economists  would  accq>t  a 
10%  return  as  a  good  starting  point  for  estimating  the  aggregate  investment  needed  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  the  k>w-skilled  segment  of  the  workforce. 

At  this  rate  of  return,  to  add  $1,000  in  earnings  per  year  to  the  average  person  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  one  time  investment  of  $10,000  in  that  person.  Using  a  10%  rate,  the 
investment  needed  to  reduce  any  wage  gap  is  ten  times  die  amount  of  the  gap. 

To  put  dte  m^gnitinl"  of  recent  developments  in  the  labor  market  in  perspective,  consider 
tte  following  two  questions: 
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(I).     How  much  would  we  have  to  invest  in  our  waddorce  in  1989  dollars  to  restore  real 
eamiflgs  of  male  high  school  dropouts  and  graduates  to  their  real  1979  levels? 

This  question  is  meaningful  only  for  men  because  real  weekly  earnings  for  women  have  risen 
or  remained  rouglily  constan:  over  the  period  1979-1989.  A  second  question  is: 

(II).    How  much  would  we  have  to  invest  in  our  woilcforce  in  1989  dollars  to  restore 
1979  earnings  ratios  between  lower  education  groups  and  college  graduates,  without 
reducing  ^  1989  earnings  of  college  graduates? 

Using  a  10%  rate  of  return,  it  would  require  an  investment  of  $25,000  in  each  high  schocd 
dropout  or  a  staggering  $214  billion  in  1989  dollars  to  restore  male  high  school  dropouts 
participanng  in  the  woilcforcc  to  their  1979  real  eamiags  level.  To  restore  all  high  school 
graduates  to  their  real  1979  levels  would  take  an  investment  of  $10,000  per  high  school 
graduate,  or  more  than  $212  billion  1989  dollars,  for  a  total  of  $426  billion  in  1989  dollars. 

The  answer  to  question  n  is  even  larger.  Table  1  shows  the  amount  needed  to  restore  the 
1979  earnings  ratio  between  high  school  graduates  or  high  school  dropouts  and  colkge-educated 
full-time  workers  over  age  25.  To  restore  real  earnings  for  both  male  and  female  workers  over 
age  25  that  are  high  school  educated  or  less  to  their  1979  relative  positions  with  respect  to 
college  graduates  (holding  die  latter  at  1989  real  wage  levels)  would  require  an  investment  of 
more  than  1 .66  trillion  dollars.  These  cost  estimates  are  optimistic  because  they  do  not  consider 
persons  t>elow  age  25  or  persons  who  do  not  participate  in  the  workforce  at  the  current  wage 
levels.  Tbey  are  also  optimistic  for  another  reason:  few  -  if  any  -  government  training  propams 
have  retUTQS  anywhere  near  10%.  Zero  percent  is  a  much  closer  approximation  to  the  true 
return. 

One  might  wish  to  qualify  these  calculations  in  many  ways.  One  might  want  to  adjust  down 
the  rate  of  return  as  more  difficult-to-train  persons  receive  training  Or,  one  might  wish  to 
accoum  for  the  fact  that  as  persons  have  their  skills  upgraded,  the  real  wages  of  the  tower  skill 
workers  are  likely  to  increase  as  they  become  more  scarce  and  the  real  wages  of  those  with 
higher  skills  are  likely  to  decrease  as  their  supply  increases.  Still,  imder  most  plausible 
scenarios,  the  costs  of  restoring  skill  parities  to  their  1979  levels  are  huge. 

Investment  in  liimuin  capital  may  still  not  reduce  income  inequality.  Raising  the  skills  of 
a  few  need  not  reduce  overall  ioequality.  By  moving  some  workers  from  low  skill  to  high  skill 
status,  some  standard  measures  of  earnings  inequality  might  actually  increase.  Many  programs 
train  only  the  high  end  among  the  low-sldU  workers.  Such  training  efforts  could  polarize  the 
labor  market.  In  addition,  it  takes  skiUed  labor  to  produce  skilled  labor.  A  large-scale  increase 
in  training  activity  might  therefore  increase  earnings  inequality  in  the  short  run  since  it  would 
further  expand  the  demand  for  skiUed  labor  to  ttain  the  unskilled  labor.  It  takes  educated  labor 
to  produce  educated  labor. 

Finally,  the  most  efflclent  training  poluy  may  not  be  to  train  the  unskilled.  As  first  noted 
by  Jacob  Mincer  (1962),  there  is  strong  evidence  that  those  who  complete  more  school  invest 
more  in  post-school  naining.  It  may  be  economically  eMcient  to  invest  in  higher-skilled  workers 
and  to  alleviate  concerns  about  income  and  earnings  inequality  through  income  transfers  or 
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dmxig^  wage  subsidies.  However,  to  the  extent  thst  woikiiig  fosters  sociiDy  desirable  values 
anxntg  dxae  who  work,  it  may  still  be  desirable  lo  invest  incfficiendy  or  subsidize  tbe 
employment  of  low  skin  wotkeis  in  order  to  promote  those  values. 

m.  The  tn^tetinntas  of  Puttie  Tnmmg  Programs. 

In  this  Sectioa  I  eiaminr  the  evidence  oonceniing  the  rate  of  letum  to  govenment  training. 
The  evidence  suggests  that  the  10%  rate  of  return  »««"»*«^  in  dte  calculatioas  perfonx^  in 
Section  II  is  vdldly  optimistic.  Few  of  the  programs  earn  anywhere  near  this  remm. 

A.     Ttv.  ■S.rnimp.r  Vnifh  T^lf^ynnait  >nH  Traininp  Pmy>«in 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  program  under  tbe 
Job  Training  Partnershq)  Act  be  increased.  The  staled  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  preserve 
and  upgrade  the  skills  of  k>w  income  youth  during  the  summers  between  school  terms.  The  new 
twist  on  this  program  is  that  an  'investmeaot"  argument  has  been  given  to  stqpport  it.  Barbara 
Heyns  and  her  associates  have  argued  diat  knowledge  acquired  in  schools  deteriorates  through 
disuse  during  tbe  summer  (Heyos,  1987).  The  new  proposals  recognize  this  possibility  and 
suggest  that  summer  youth  programs  should  be  enhanced  by  learning  enrichment  activities. 
What  are  tbe  prospects  for  success  of  this  program?  A  recent  evahiation  of  a  similar  effort,  the 
Summer  Trainidg  and  Education  Program  (STEP),  has  been  presented  by  Public/Private 
Ventures,  a  Philadelphia-based  ixxi-profit  corporatkm  that  evaluates  and  manages  social  policy 
initiatives  aimed  at  he^nng  disadvantaged  youth.  STEP  offered  two  summers  of  employment, 
academic  lemediation  and  a  life  skills  program  to  low-achieving  youth  ages  14  and  15  from  poor 
families.  The  objective  of  tbe  program  was  to  teach  yoaOi  at  the  crucial  ages  at  which  they  are 
Ai^iAing  ^iliether  or  not  to  dn^  out  of  school  or  become  pregnant.  Part-time  summer  work  at 
the  tuiniqiffm  wage  was  supplemented  widi  remedial  reading  and  madi  classes  and  courses  on 
tbe  long  term  consequences  of  drug  use.  unprotected  sex,  and  dropping  out  of  school. 

Using  r^iuitimtypiA  nials,  4.800  youth  in  five  cities  were  enrolled  into  or  randomized  out  of 
the  program.  Bodi  treatments  and  controls  were  followed  for  eight  years.  A  high  quality 
evaluation  was  conducted  using  state  of  the  art  demonstration  methods  for  three  cohorts  of 
participants.  The  findings  from  das  evaluation  are  disappointing.  STEP  participants  eiq>ehenced 
measured  short  run  gains  meh^Ain^  increases  of  half  a.  grade  level  in  their  math  and  reading 
conqjetency  test  scores.  These  gains  held  up  even  after  IS  monOs,  though  gains  in  the  second 
summer  were  less  than  those  in  the  fizsL  Especially  large  was  short-mn  growth  in  knowledge 
of  contracqidve  methods. 

This  sbort-term  promise  did  not  translate  into  longer-term  gains.  Three  and  a  half  years 
after  Qatar  STEP  experience,  at  die  ages  of  17  and  18,  work  rates  and  school  completion  rates 
were  identical  and  low  for  treatments  and  controls.  Some  22%  of  young  women  had  children 
and  64%  of  these  were  receiving  pubUc  assistance  in  some  form.  (WaDoer  and  VieUa-Velez, 
1992), 

Since  STEP  is.  if  aayching,  toore  intensive  duut  tbe  proposed  summer  youth  programs,  this 
evidence  suggests  th«t  surmoer  youth  programs  are  sot  efficient  investments.    There  is  no 
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evidence  tiuit  they  have  lasting  effects  on  participants.  They  may  protect  the  peace,  prevent  riots 
anri  lower  the  sommer  crime  rate,  but  dicrc  is  no  firm  evidence  of  such  effects. 

B.    Evidence  About  ConventJona]  Worirforce  T"'''li"P  ''"^  Wnrk-Welfare  Programs 

How  effective  ate  current  programs  in  moving  people  from  welfare  to  work  and  in 
increasing  their  employmem  and  earnings?  Robert  LaLondc  recently  addressed  thjs  question 
(LaLoode,  1992).  His  evidence  is  sunmianzed  below  along  with  my  own  evidence  on  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 

(i)    Adut  Women 

Employment  and  training  programs  increase  the  earnings  of  adult  female  AFDC  recipients. 
Earnings  gains  (a)  are  modest,  (b)  persist  over  several  years,  (c)  arise  from  several  different 
treatments,  and  (d)  are  sometimes  quite  cost  effective.  Table  2  displays  evaluation  results  for  a 
variety  of  programs.  For  example.  participatioD  in  an  Ailcansas  job  search  program  was  required 
for  APDC  recipients  with  children  over  age  three.  Participants  attended  a  group  job  search  club 
for  two  week,  and  dien  were  asked  to  search  as  individuals  for  an  additional  two  months.  A 
program  in  San  Di^o  reqtuted  all  AFDC  participants  to  take  job  search  assistance  and  mandated 
work  experience.  The  gains  were  high  for  particq>ants  in  both  programs.  The  National 
Supported  Woik  program  provided  intensive  training  and  job  search  assistance  at  a  cost  of  about 
$16,550  per  recipiem.  The  estimated  rate  of  return  to  this  program  was  only  3.5%. 

The  results  &om  the  recent  experiment  evaluating  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (shown 
in  Table  3)  corroborate  these  findings.  The  largest  impacts  are  for  adult  women,  many  of  whom 
were  collecting  AFDC  during  their  participation  in  JTPA.  The  impacts  are  not  sufficiently  large 
to  move  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of  women  out  of  poverty.  As  a  general  rule,  conventional 
employment  and  training  programs  are  often  cost  effective  for  adult  women  (especially  if  the 
opportunity  cost  of  trainee  tim^  is  ignored  or  is  suf&iently  low),  but  do  not  produce  dramatic 
changes  in  participant  earnings. 

(ii)  Adult  Men 

The  evidence  for  this  group  is  consistent  across  programs.  Reouns  are  low  but  usually 
positive.  Job  search  assistance  is  an  effective  strategy  but  produces  only  modest  increases  in 
mean  earnings  levels.  This  program  is  worth  keeping  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  make  much 
of  a  difference  in  closing  the  emerging  wage  gap. 

(iii)  Youth 

Evidence  from  the  JTPA  experiment  indicates  that  this  program  produces  only  low  or 
negative  impacts  on  earnings.  For  male  youth,  the  estimated  negative  effect  is  unbeUcvably  low. 
If  tak^  seriously,  particqMtion  in  JTPA  has  a  more  negative  impact  on  the  earnings  of  male 
youth  than  participation  in  the  Army,  loss  of  work  experience  or  the  cost  of  incarceration  as 
measured  by  many  snidies. 
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Only  Ae  Job  Corps  has  a  demonstnied  positive  impact  on  earaings.  It  is  an  expensive 
prognon.  costing  aroond  $20,000  per  participant,  with  an  estimated  retuni  of  roughly  8-9%. 
There  is  some  basis  for  supporting  expansion  of  this  program,  but  even  for  this  program  the 
evidence  b  weak.  The  evaluation  of  Job  Coq)s  program  is  not  experimental.  Part  of  die  high 
letum  comes  from  the  veiy  large  value  imputed  to  human  life  aixl  the  slightly  smaller  rate  of 
oomnritting  murders  found  among  persons  who  participate  in  the  Job  Coips.  With  lower  values 
placed  on  lives  saved,  the  gains  from  Job  Crops  tend  to  weaken  greatly.  (See  Dooohue  and 
Siegehnan,  1994). 

(iv)  Wori^are  and  Leamfare 

How  effective  are  the  recent  leamfare  and  woi]cfaie  programs?  An  evaluation  of  two 
prognuDS  conducted  in  Wisconsin  is  of  interest  (see  Pawasarat  and  Quinn,  1993).  One  program, 
the  Ommiunity  Work  Experieoce  Program  (CWEP),  required  mandatory  participation  in  impaid 
commuoity  service  jobs  for  non-exenqn  AFDC  participants.  A  second  program,  Woik 
Experience  and  Job  Training,  provided  AFDC  clients  with  assesstnent,  job  search  activities, 
subsidized  enq)loymeot,  job  tzatning  and  community  work  experience.  Participants  who  failed 
to  find  emidoymeni  after  coiiq>letiQg  their  education  and  training  weie  also  required  to 
participate  in  CWEP  jobs. 

Using  randomized  trials  for  one  coun^  and  nonexperimental  methods  for  the  rest, 
researchers  found  no  effect  of  these  programs  con^ared  to  existing  program  alternatives.  The 
reduction  in  AFDC  participalion  that  is  widely  cited  as  a  consequence  of  these  programs  is 
essentially  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  Wisconsin  econcmy  duriiig  the  time  die  programs  were 
in  place.  These  results  are  disappointing  but  consistent  with  previous  studies  of  die  efficacy  of 
such  programs  by  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corpcsation  (Gueron  and  Pauly, 
1991).  Mandatory  work  expericDcc  programs  produce  little  long  term  gain.  No  cheap  training 
solution  has  yet  been  foiuxl  that  can  end  the  welfare  problem.  Lifting  a  welfare  woman  cut  of 
poverty  by  increasing  her  earnings  by  $5,000  per  year  (SlOO  per  week)  will  cost  at  least 
SSO.OOO.  This  is  the  scale  of  required  investment.  No  'quick  fix' .  low  cost  solution  is  in  sight. 

C.     Traininy  Rmffranis  frr  nisplflced  Woikers 

As  noted  above,  displacement  of  older  workers  with  substantial  experience  in  the  labor 
market  has  become  an  increasingly  important  phenomenon  in  recent  years.  In  response  to  this 
trend.  Congress  passed  Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  in  1982  and  the  Economic 
Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  in  1988. 

Although  studies  evaluating  these  programs  directly  are  not  available  as  yet.  evaluations  of 
state-funded  programs  providing  a  similar  mix  of  services  have  been  conducted.  Leigh  (1990) 
suDunarizes  the  evidence  on  a  variety  of  these  programs.  Results  from  some  of  these  evaluations 
suggest  "^^li  to  moderate  wages  gains  lastii^  only  about  a  year.  A  more  recent  evaluation  by 
Matfaematica  (see  Corson,  et  aL,  1993)  of  training  provided  under  the  Trade  Adjusonent 
Assistaitce  Act  to  workers  displaced  as  a  result  of  foreign  trade  finds  no  evidence  of  any  effect 
of  this  long-term  training  program  on  the  earnings  and  employment  of  recipients.  Consistent  with 
the  other  studies  of  government  employment  and  training  jffograms  aheady  discussed,  the  overall 
patiem  for  programs  aimed  at  displaced  workers  is  one  of  weak  impacts  for  most  groups. 
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IV.  Private  Sector  Tnmmg. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  data  and  a  bias  in  fjarvor  of  funding  studies  of  government  training,  the 
returns  to  private  sector  training  are  less  well  understood.  Studies  by  Lynch  (1992,  1993),Lillard 
and  Tan  (1986).  Bishop  (1994)  and  Bartel  (1992)  5nd  sizable  effects  of  private  sector  n-aining. 
in  comparison  with  studies  of  public  sector  training,  most  of  these  studies  do  iKtt  attempt  to 
control  for  the  likely  case  that  more  able  persons  are  more  likely  to  take  training,  so  the  estimated 
rates  of  return  would  overstate  the  true  returns  to  training  by  combining  them  with  the  return  to 
ability.  Thus,  part  of  the  measured  retum  may  be  due  to  more  motivated  and  able  persons  taking 
training.  Estimated  initial  returns  range  from  10  to  20%  (Mincer,  1993),  but  they  tend  to  decline 
after  a  few  years  as  technical  progress  renders  the  training  essentially  obsolete.  To  the  extent  that 
rapid  technical  progress  in  many  fields  causes  tiie  knowledge  obtained  through  training  to  lose 
its  value  after  cmly  a  few  years,  fears  about  the  detrimental  effects  of  turnover  in  the  labor  market 
on  the  volume  of  human  capital  investment  may  be  exaggerated. 

An  important  feature  of  private  sectcff  training  is  that  the  more  skilled  do  more  investing 
even  after  they  attain  high  skiD  levels.  Different  types  of  training  and  learning  have  strong 
complementarities  with  respect  to  each  other. 

Even  though  the  evidence  is  weak,  the  direction  of  the  evidence  is  clear.  To  the  extent  that 
effective  training  can  be  produced  on  the  job,  it  is  produced  in  the  private  sector  and  not  in  the 
public  sector.  The  best  hope  of  getting  reasonable  returns  from  job  training  is  to  encourage 
private  sector  investment. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  private  sector  training  typically  excludes  low-skilled 
persons.  Firms  can  be  exclusive  in  a  way  that  government  training  programs  for  disadvantaged 
workers  are  designed  not  to  be.  The  lack  of  interest  of  private  firms  in  training  disadvantaged 
workers  indicates  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and  the  likely  low  return  to  this  activity.  Training 
programs  are  an  inefficient  transfer  mechanism  and  an  inefficient  investment  poUcy  for  low-dull 
adult  workers. 

rV.  The  Conflict  Betweai  Economic  Efficiency  and  the  Work  Ethic. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  strong  corairiementarities  between  different  types  of  skill 
investments,  there  is  a  conflict  between  policies  that  seek  to  alleviate  poverty  by  investing  in  low- 
skOl  woikers  and  policies  tasi  raise  the  wealth  of  society  at  large.  Taking  the  available  evidence 
at  face  value,  the  most  ectmomically  justified  strategy  for  in^>roving  the  incomes  of  tat  poor  is 
to  invest  more  in  the  highly  skilled,  tax  th<>m^  and  then  redistribute  the  tax  revenues  to  the  poor. 
However,  many  people  view  the  work  ethic  as  a  basic  value  and  would  argue  that  cultivating  a 
large  class  of  transfer  recipients  would  breed  a  culture  of  poverty  and  helplessness. 

If  value  is  placed  on  work  as  an  act  of  individual  dignity,  because  of  general  benefits  to 
families,  communities  and  society  as  a  whole,  then  all  individuals  in  society  may  be  prepared  to 
subsidize  inefficient  jobs.  Job  subsidies  arc  not,  however,  the  same  as  investment  subsidies.  The 
evidence  points  strongly  to  the  ineffiency  of  subsidmog  the  investment  of  low-skill, 
disadvantaged  workers.  Investment  may  have  some  additional  non-pecuniary  returns.  In  this  case, 
a  purely  eamonric  evahiadon  of  investment  policies  may  be  inappropriate.  If,  however, 
economically  inefficienl  investments  arc  to  be  made,  the  cost  of  reducing  the  skill  gap  grows 
beyond  the  already  enormous  sums  presented  in  Table  1. 
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V.    Tht  j2«M%  of  Tke  Endenee  oh  Credit  Constraints  and  Partieipation  in  Schooling  and 
Tndming  Programs. 

The  evidence  ched  by  advocates  of  training  progiain  that  penons  from  low  income  families 

have  high  rates  of  remrn  to  schooling  leads  them  to  conclude  that  credit  market  resoictions  are 

important  factors  in  generating  schooling  and  trainiiig  outcomes.    AixXber  inteipietadon  is 

possible,  bowerver.  Family  income  as  measured  in  those  studies  is  a  proxy  for  a  whole  range  of 

background  factors  -  cot  just  short-term  liquidity  constraints  that  might  be  eased  by  more 

generous  fellowship  pobcies.  Persons  from  poor  ftmily  backgrounds  may  attain  fewer  years  of 

schooling  because  of  diminiihfld  family  motivation  for  child  learning  and  because  &mily 

background  may  affea  the  child's  learning  ability.  Given  diminiahmg  returns  to  schooling,  it  is 

not  surprising  that  marginal  rates  of  return  are  higher  for  persons  who  have  fewer  years  of  school. 

At  issue  is  what  family  income  really  represents.  It  is  significant  in  this  regard  that  Murray  and 

Heimstein  (1994)  find  Aat  after  diey  control  for  a  sa»e  on  a  combined  achievement  and  ability 

test,  measured  family  inctsne  plays  only  a  small  role  in  explaining  schooling  ntTBinmmt  It 

appears  that  longer  term  factors  like  family  background  that  produce  the  test  score  are  mare 

important. 


VI.  Alternative  Policy  Reeammemdadons:  Choice  in  Schools,  Tax  Potiey  Wage  Subsides 
and  AntUrust  Policy. 

In  the  long  run,  significant  improvements  in  the  skill  levels  of  American  workers,  eqxcially 
workers  not  attending  college,  are  unlikely  without  substantial  change  and  improvement  in 
primary  and  secondary  education.  Miixrer's  evidence  that  learning  b^ets  learning  demonstrates 
the  value  of  early  training  in  making  subsequent  training  effective.  Much  of  the  recent  discussion 
about  improving  post-seoondaiy  education  is  misplaced  when  the  value  of  early  schooling  is  put 
in  coDtexL 

Methods  for  iix^noving  primary  and  secondary  education  receive  much  attention  in  current 
policy  discussions  but  are  treated  as  completely  separate  issues  is  discussions  of  tradftianal 
training  programs.  Increasing  the  extent  of  consumer  choice  in  the  educatiooal  system  would 
help  to  realign  incentives  in  the  right  way  to  produce  more  effective  schools.  Choice  among 
secondary  training  vendors  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  German  ^prcnticeship  system.  (See 
Heckman.  Roaelius  and  Smith,  1994).  Advocates  of  strong  govermnent  activity  in  die  training 
area  do  not  consider  the  failure  of  government  to  provide  adequate  skills  to  students. 

Current  tax  rules  tend  to  promote  human  capital  formation  (see  Quigley  and  Smolensky, 
1990).  However,  there  is  much  evidence  that  they  diSTriminmr  against  low  skill  and 
disadvantaged  woikers.  Fims  can  immediately  write  off  all  of  dteir  training  expenditures.  They 
do  not  have  to  be  amortized  like  investments  in  physical  capital  This  favors  investment  in  human 
capital  over  physical  c!q>ital.  In  addition,  training  eiqpenditures  can  include  tuition  paid  by 
eDq>loyers  for  each  employee  \ip  to  S5,2S0  per  year,  though  tuition  siqjport  is  restricted  to 
undergraduate  level  education  (U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Joint  Coounittee  on  Taxation, 
1992).  Since  many  conummity  colleges  qualify  as  undergraduate  institations,  tiiere  is  an  incentive 
for  firms  to  sponsot  vocatioaal  training.  The  bias  in  the  tax  code  favors  vocational  training  over 
academic  educatioiL 
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Because  tuition  paid  by  employers  is  exempt  from  federal  personal  income  tax  through 
educational  assistance  programs,  individuals  have  an  incentive  to  seek  training  on  the  Job. 
Additionally,  portable  vocational  or  employer-based  training  can  be  sold  to  employees  by  firms 
aad  paid  for  by  lower  wages.  The  foregone  higher  earnings  are  de  facto  written  o£f  on  personal 
income  taxes.  To  the  extent  that  direct  costs  of  books  and  educational  materials  are  paid  for  by 
lower  wages,  current  tax  laws  fivor  on-the-job  training  activities  over  off-the-job  training 
activities.  Thus,  they  act  to  shift  human  coital  investment  activity  away  from  formal  schools  and 
toward  workplace  environments. 

Conversely,  individuals  cannot  write  off  direct  tdtion  costs  for  formal  schooling  if  it  is  not 
expressly  job-related.  Wiito-ofEs  arc  not  given  for  training  in  skills  usefiil  in  other  jobs.  Thus 
workers  training  to  switch  occupations  cannot  write  off  their  educational  expenses  for  diis 
activity.  Moreovei,  diere  is  a  floor  level  of  training  and  education  expenditures  that  must  be  met 
before  persons  can  write  off  such  self-investment  activity.  To  be  eligible  for  this  tax  break,  it  is 
necessary  to  itemize  deductions  and  to  incur  training  costs  that  exceed  2*/o  of  adjusted  gross 
income.  This  tax  policy  likely  biases  ^mT)""  capital  accumulation  toward  vocational  over 
academic  training,  because  vocational  training  is  typically  more  narrowly  defined  and  justifiable. 

Since  1986,  persons  have  been  unable  to  deduct  interest  on  educational  loans  from  their 
taxable  income.  This  removes  an  important  incentive  that  promotes  investment  in  hunum  capital 

of  all  fonns  (Heckman,  1976).  However,  since  mortgage  interest  is  still  deductible,  it  is  possible 
for  persons  with  borne  equity  to  take  out  mortgages  to  finance  their  education  or  that  of  their 
children  or  to  rearrange  tteir  portfolios  toward  mortgage  debt  in  order  to  finance  educational 
loans. 

The  tax  code  for  individuals  favors  human  capital  accumulation  for  higher  income  persons 
(and  their  children)  who  itemize  their  taxes  and  have  equity  in  their  homes.  Low  income  persons 
who  pay  no  taxes  receive  little  encouragement  to  invest  in  human  capital  from  the  current 
personal  tax  code.  However,  firms  that  employ  them  may  write  off  training  expenditures  devoted 
to  them.  The  personal  tax  code  thus  encourages  low-skill  workers  to  make  training  investments 
on  the  job.  It  does  not  encourage  investment  in  general  skills  or  academic  education  except  for 
company  tuition  programs.  Unfortunately,  these  programs  (defined  under  section  127  of  the  1988 
Tax  Code)  have  not  received  consistent  treatment  by  the  tax  authorities.  In  recent  years, 
compames  have  operated  under  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  likelihood  that  section  127  would 
apply  to  them  in  a  given  tax  year.  Tax  policy  is  an  attractive  option  that  should  receive  more 
discussions  in  fiiture  policy  discussion  about  stimulating  skill  formation. 

The  evidence  on  government  training  programs  previously  summarized  suggests  that  diey 
can  make  at  best  only  a  modest  contribution  to  aggregate  human  capital  formation.  Given  the 
strong  eviden:e  of  complancntarity  between  schooling  and  training,  it  may  be  more  efficient  to 
focus  training  on  high  skill  workers,  and  then  use  the  tax  system  to  transfer  resources  to  the  less 
skilled  through  wage  subsidies  or  ineflDcient  investment.  If  the  goal  is  to  raise  their  mcomes,  the 
extra  surphis  generated  through  more  efficiem  investment  can  more  dian  compensate  low-skilled 
workers  for  the  training  they  forgo. 
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Stqtpoit  of  ooopentive  activity  among  employezs  could  allow  finns  within  an  industry  to 
overcome  free  rider  problems  in  the  provision  of  general  training  by  contracting  to  provide 
similar  levels  of  indi]stry-q)ecific  training  or  general  training  to  their  enployees.  This  suggests 
a  role  for  antitrtist  policy  that  is  rarely  mentioned  in  discussions  of  training  strategy. 

Vn.     A  Life^eU  PaspeOive. 

Economic  theory  demonstrates  that  tiie  returns  to  human  coital  investments  are  greatest  for 
the  young.  This  is  so  for  two  reasons:  (a)  younger  persons  have  a  loiter  horizon  ovtsr  which  to 
recoup  the  fruits  of  dieir  investments  and  (b)  skill  begets  skill.  Early  learning  &cilitates  later 
kaming.  At  the  same  level  of  ability,  it  pays  to  invest  in  the  young. 

Surprisingly  little  empirical  evidence  is  available  on  the  returns  to  early  childhood 
investments.  Early  childhood  interventions  of  high  quality  q>pear  to  have  lasting  effects.  Despite 
very  small  samples,  disadvantaged  subnonnal  children  randomly  assigned  to  the  Peiry  Preschool 
program  have  higher  earnings  and  lower  levels  of  pathological  behavior  in  their  late  20*  than  do 
comparaUe  childrea  randomized  out  of  the  program.  (See  Schweinbart,  Barnes  and  Weikart, 
1993).  Reported  cost-benefit  ratios  are  substantiaL  Evidence  on  Head  Start  is  less  dear  but  the 
(oogram  is  quite  heterogeneous. 

At  the  same  time,  skiD  remediation  f^ograms  for  young  adults  with  severe  educational 
disadvantages  seem  to  have  negligible  effects  as  do  training  programs  for  more  mature  displaced 
workers.  The  available  evidence  clearly  suggests  &al  adults  past  a  certain  age,  and  below  a 
certain  skill  level  make  poor  investmoits.  Transfers  or  wage  subsidies  to  employers  make  more 
sense  toaD.  investments  for  such  persons. 
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Table  1 

Investment  in  Human  Capital  Requiied  to  Restore  Earnings  to  1979  Levels 

and  to  Restore  1979  Relative  Wage  Ratios 

Using  a  10%  Rate  of  Retuin 

(in  billions  of  dollars) 

To  Restore  Earnings  to  1979  Levels 


IM 


Investment  needed  to  nsvore  •vet^c  male  high  school  dropout  earnings  m~I?S9 — J2l4 
to  average  real  earnings  of  male  high  school  dropouts  in  1979 

investment  needed  to  restore  average  male  high  school  graduate  earnings  in  19S9    $212 
to  average  real  earnings  levels  of  male  high  school  graduates  in  1979 

TOTAL J426 


To  Restore  1979  Eormngs  Ratios 

Males 


Investment  needed  to  restore  avenge  male  high  school  dropout  earnings  in  1989      $382 
to  the  level  needed  to  achieve  tbe  1979  high  school  dropoot/oollege  earnings 


ratio  (holding  I9S9  college  graduate  wages  faced) 


Investment  needed  to  restore  average  male  high  school  graduate  earnings  in  1989    $770 
to  the  level  needed  to  achieve  the  1979  high  school  graduate/college  earnings 
ratio  (holding  1989  college  graduate  wages  fixed) 


Females 
Investmoit  needed  to  restore  average  female  high  school  dropout  earnings  in  $136 

1989  to  the  level  needed  to  achieve  the  1979  high  school  diopout/college 
earnings  ratio  (holding  1989  college  graduate  wages  fixed) 

Investmem  needed  to  restore  avenge  female  high  sduwl  graduate  earnings  in         $378 

1989  to  the  level  needed  to  achieve  the  1979  high  school  graduate/college 

earnings  ratio  (holding  1989  college  graduate  wages  fixed) 

TOTAL  $1.66  Trillion 


Source:    V/tges  are  fion  Blank  (1994).  We  asaomc  woiten  work  30  wsekt  i  yen.  The  figncs  on  the  educKioeal 
bieikdown  for  tbe  l»bor  toroc  «re  frofn  Tible  M16.  StaOsttcaJAIuiraa  of  tke  UmuJStala,  1992.   We  daUtc  tU  peften  out 
of  tbe  \ab<M  ferae  and  tbox  less  ttao  igE  23.  On  these  catena,  oar  cstiauied  invcsmeni  cosu  are  downwanMiased. 
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Table  2 

Experimental  Estimates  of  the  Impact  of  Employment  and  Training  Programs 

on  the  Earnings  of  Female  Welfare  Applicants  and  Recipients 


Services  TcstcdyDemonstration 

Nn  Cost  Per 
Participant 

Annual  Earnings 
After 

1  Year 

Gain  (Loss) 
3  Years 

Job  Search  Assistance: 

Arkansas 

Louisville  (WIN-1) 
Cook  County,  IL 
Louisville  (WIN-2) 

140 
170 
190 
280 

220»» 
350** 

10 
560** 

41 0** 
530** 

NA 
NA 

Job  Search  Assistance  and 
Training  Services: 

West  Virginia 

Virginia  Employment  Services 

San  Diego  1  (EPP/EWEP) 

San  Diego  H  (SWM) 

B&himore 

320 
520 
770 
1,120 
1.160 

20 

90 
600** 
430** 

190 

NA 
330* 
NA 
NA 
630** 

Nerw  Jersey 

960 

720* 

Maine 

2,450 

140 

1,140 

Work  Experience  and 
Rctrainioe: 

AFDC  Homemakcr-Health 

Care 
National  Supported  Work 

11,550 
16,550 

460** 
460** 

NA 
810** 

Sources.  Guoron  and  Pwily  (1991).  pp.  15-20;  Bell  et  »1.  (1987).  Tables  3  and  4;  Couch  (1992).  Table  1. 


Note:     All  figures  in  the  table  are  eqvessed  is  1990  dollars. 
"Statistically  sigjiiiicaiit  ai  a  5%  level 
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Tables 

Impacts  on  Total  1 8-Month  Earnings  and  Employment: 
JTPA  Assignees  and  EnroUees,  by  Target  Group 


Impicton: 

Women 

Adults 

Men 

Out-of  School  Youths 
Female                 Male 

her  usienee                                                                      1 

Earnings 
InS 
Asa% 

$539*~ 
7.2% 

SSSO 
4.5% 

$-182 
•2.9% 

$  -854" 
-7.9% 

Peroenuge  employed 

2.1%- 

2.8" 

2.8 

1.5 

Sample  size 

(assgDces  and  comrol  group 
combined) 

6.474 

4,419 

2.300 

1,-748 

Perenrollee                                                                      | 

Gainings 
InS 
A3a% 

$873" 
12.2V. 

$935' 
6.8H 

$-295" 
-4.6% 

$-1,335" 
-11.6% 

Percentage  employed'  3.5*  4.8'  4.5'  Z4' 

Source:  Bloom,  et  al.  (1993).  EmoUee  estimates  obtained  using  (he  procedure  in  Bloom  (1984). 

Notes:  *At  any  time  durine  the  follow-up  period. 

'Tern  of  smisticai  sigoificaoce  were  not  performed  for  impacts  per  enroUee. 

'statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level,  "  at  the  .05  level,  '**  at  the  .01  level  (two-tailed  lett). 


Prepared  Statement  op  Anthony  P.  Carnevale 

Chair\\oman  Kassebaum.  Senator  Kennedy  and  other  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunitN  to  testify  here  today  on  matters  that  have  been  and  contmue  to  be  of  great 
concern  and  interest  for  me  both  as  a  private  citizen  and  m  my  professional  roles  throughout  m> 
career. 

1  currently  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  For  Employment  Policy,  an 
independent  panel  of  leaders  drawn  from  business,  labor,  education,  community-based 
organizations,  and  government.  The  Commission  is  charged  with  advising  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  on  maners  affecting  the  employment  of  Americans.  The  Commission  has  an 
obvious  interest  in  these  hearings.  While  our  charge  is  broader  than  employment  and  training 
policies,  we  are  specifically  mandated  to  "identify  the  employment  goals  and  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  assess  the  extent  to  which...  current  policies  and  programs...  represent  a  consistent, 
coordinated,  and  integrated  approach  to  meeting  such  needs  and  achieving  such  goals..." 

In  fulfillment  of  our  mission  and  in  response  to  the  bipartisan  public  dialogue  initiated  by 
yourself.  Madam  Chairwoman,  and  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  last  Congress,  the  Commission  has 
prepared  a  full  review  of  existing  Federal  programs  in  anticipation  of  a  continuation  of  that 
dialogue  in  this  104th  Congress.  We  have  made  advance  copies  of  the  document  available  to 
members  and  staff  We  hope  you  will  find  it  useful  in  your  deliberations. 

M>  testimony  also  reflects  more  than  a  decade  of  direct  experience  working  with  a  broad  arra>  of 
pn\ate  employers  undergoing  the  same  kind  of  performance  problems  and  financial  pressures  at 
the  root  of  current  proposals  to  "reengineer"  public  education,  employment,  and  training 
programs.  1  currently  serve  as  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Human  Resource  Studies  with  the 
Committee  For  Economic  Development  (CED).  The  CED  is  an  association  established  in  1942 
to  provide  a  business  voice  in  the  national  dialogue  on  economic  issues.  Currently  the  CED  is 
led  by  more  than  230  trustees  who  are  CEO's  or  COO's  of  American  business  organizations, 
chosen  by  their  peers  for  excellence  in  both  business  and  organizational  leadership.  In  1994  the 
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CED  asked  Frank  Doyle,  the  COO  of  General  Electric  to  chair,  and  myself  to  direct,  a 
subcommmee  on  the  impact  of  economic  change  on  American  workers.  The  subconuninee  will 
not  report  its  fmdings  and  recommendations  on  a  broad  array  of  human  resource  issues  until 
midsummer.  Many  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  bear  directly  on  the  work  of  this 
Committee.  While  the  CED  subcommittee  has  not  finished  its  work,  my  remarks  do  reflect  some 
of  what  we  have  learned  first  hand  in  the  nations  workplaces  along  the  way. 

I  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  for  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality 
Award.  The  Baldrige  Award  is  governed  and  predominantly  funded  by  the  private  sector  and 
provides  a  uniquely  successful  example  of  successfiil  public  and  private  collaboration.  The 
Baldrige  criteria  have  become  the  standard  for  private  sector  human  resource  management  and 
we  have  begun  to  extend  the  Baldrige  perfonnance  criteria  into  public  education  and  health  care, 
with  the  development  of  separate  standards  to  be  piloted  later  this  year.  Much  of  my  testimon\ 
on  reforming  Federal  employment  and  training  programs  draws  on  cutting  edge  organizational 
practices  in  the  nations's  best  business  organizations  represented  in  the  Baldrige  competition  and 
reflected  in  the  continuous  refinement  of  the  Baldrige  standards. 

My  testimony  divides  into  two  parts:  (1)1  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  in  support  of  the 
reform;  and  (2)  1  will  propose  a  structure  for  reform  thai  parallels  similar  reforms  in  the  private 
sector    1  will  not  focus  as  much  on  particular  programs  and  their  effectiveness,  as  much  of  thai  is 
covered  in  more  detail  than  I  could  hope  to  duplicate  here,  bui  1  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
questions  on  the  effectiveness  of  particular  programs  or  supply  added  information  as  the 
Comminee  wishes 


THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM 

We  need  to  reform  the  existing  education,  employment,  and  training  system  for  two  reasons 
First,  the  need  for  labor  market  services  is  growing  .  And  second,  because  we  are  imlikel>'  to  be 
able  to  fund  the  growing  need  with  new  mone>    We  can  only  meet  that  need  by  making  bener 
use  of  our  currenl  resources 

As  we  approach  the  fiftieth  anniversar>  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  the  nation's  most 
comprehensive  employment  polic\  vision,  we  seem  to  be  returning  full  circle  to  the  debate  thai 
surrounded  the  passage  of  that  landmark  legislation    In  the  middle  forties  the  Depression  was 
fresh  in  mind  and  a  gnm  set  of  predictions  on  the  negative  effects  of  demobilization  were  in 
hand   The  resultant  legislation  pointed  toward  policies  to  provide  a  labor  exchange  and  labor 
markei  services  for  all  Americans    The  gloomy  predictions  proved  untrue  and  the  gloom>  mood 
passed  with  the  posrwar  boom 

In  the  fifties  and  sixties  the  American  postwar  boom  blunted  the  urgency  once  associated  with 
the  need  for  labor  markei  services  for  all  Americans    Most  agreed  thai  the  lion's  share  of 
Americans  were  doing  fine  on  their  own    They  also  agreed  that  the  principle  purpose  of  public 
education,  training,  and  labor  market  institutions.  especiall>  Federal  programs  and  institutions, 
was  to  provide  access  to  a  growing  economy  for  those  "other"  poverty-stricken  Americans  who 
were  noi  shanng  in  the  largesse  of  the  American  economic  boom.  As  a  result  the  Federal 
education,  employment,  and  training  mission  shifted  toward  the  disadvantaged 

Beginning  in  the  seventies  poor  competitive  performance  begcin  shifting  concern  back  toward 
mainstream  workers  who  were  dislocated  by  economic  change.  In  the  eighties  and  early  nineties 
we  added  the  relatively  advantaged  and  incumbent  workers  to  the  population  at  risk  from 
economic  change    In  the  current  context  of  the  mid-nineties,  the  anxiety  of  the  broad  middle 
class  is  almost  palpable. 
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The  crossing  from  the  old  to  the  new  economy  continues  to  be  bittersweet  for  a  growing  share  of 
American  workers.  Our  abihty  to  discern  the  final  shape  of  our  economic  future  is  obscured  b> 
an  economic  context  dommated  by  a  mysterious  and  longstanding  decline  in  productivity  and 
recurrent  cyclical  factors. 

We  have  all  heard  the  bad  news: 

■  Publicly  announced  "downsizing"  has  reached  over  600.000  in  both  1 993  and  1 99-4 


■  Since  1972.  real  compensation  and  productivity  growth  has  stagnated.  Real 
compensation  per  hour  in  the  non-farm  business  sector  has  grown  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  .4°o  since  1973.  compared  to  a  2.4%  average  annual  rate  between  1960  and  1973. 

■  Output  per  worker  hour  has  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  .9%  since  1973,  compared 
to  a  2.5°/o  average  annual  rate  between  1960  and  1973. 

■  The  expansion  of  benefit  costs,  especially  health  care  costs,  has  crowded  out  wages.  In 
1960.  wages  and  benefits  represented  92%  and  8%,  respectively,  of  worker 
compensation.  By  1992,  82''/o  of  total  compensation  was  made  up  of  wages  and  1 8% 
went  to  benefits. 

However,  these  trends  do  not  tell  the  whole  stor>'.  A  look  beneath  the  aggregate  reveals  a  more 
mixed  picture.  Ever.'  economic  system  distributes  its  opportunities  differently. 

■  Job  securit>'  with  a  particular  employer  is  declining  but  employment  security  with  a 
panicular  industr>'  and  occupation  are  still  strong.  In  the  seventies  62%  of  men  worked 
for  the  same  employer  for  at  least  eight  out  of  ten  years.  After  the  eighties  only  47% 
percent  of  men  enjoyed  eight  years  or  more  with  the  same  employer.  Over  the  same 
period  the  proponion  of  men  able  to  work  in  the  same  occupation  at  least  eight  often 
years  persisted  at  68%  since  the  seventies. 

■  Job  tenure  increased  for  women  but  only  because  women  increased  hours  worked  by  a 
ftill  50%. 

■  In  the  old  economy  workers'  earnings  depended  on  the  industry'  and  company  they 
worked  for.  The  old  postwar  economy  favored  managerial  and  technical  elites  as  well  as 
high-school  educated  blue-collar  workers  who  cashed  in  on  the  oligopoly  power  of  large 
monolith  institutions,  especially  in  manufactunng    Elite  workers  in  the  old  econom> 
were  predominately  white  and  male  and  concentrated  in  manufactiuing  and  extractive 
industries. 

■  The  new  economy  rewards  organizations  that  are  flexible  and  individuals  that  are  skilled 
and  who  have  access  to  information  technology  and  employer-based  u-aining. 

■  New  information  technology  at  the  core  of  structural  change  displaces  unskilled  labor  but 
unlike  previous  technologies  that  automated  skill,  information  technology  complements 
skill  and  rewards  those  who  use  it  with  higher  wages.  High-school  grads  who  use 
information  technology  on  the  job  earn  1 5%  more  than  those  who  don't.  College  grads 
who  use  information  technology  earn  30%  more  than  those  who  don't. 

■  Access  to  formal  learning  on  the  job  provides  an  added  wage  premium.  Among  workers 
already  on  the  job.  employer-provided  formal  training  has  a  greater  impact  on  earnings 
than  any  other  form  of  learning,  including  additional  schooling,  irrespective  of  the 
trainees'  education  level.  In  1991.  while  the  median  weekly  earnings  of  a  high  school 
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graduate  who  received  no  training  was  only  $365.  the  median  high  school  graduate  who 
received  formal  company  training  earned  S499  and  the  median  high  school  graduate,  who 
received  additional  schooling  or  informal  on  the  job  training,  earned  S421  and  $41 5, 
respectively.  The  earnings  of  those  who  receive  informal  on-the-job  training  compares 
well  with  the  earnings  of  those  who  receive  additional  schooling. 


»         WAGE  PREMIUM  RECIEVED  BY  WORKERS  USING  A  COMPUTER  ON  THE  JOB 


Earnings  and  job  securit>  are  determined  less  by  industr>'  and  more  by  occupation. 
Where  Americans  work  matters  less  and  what  they  can  do  matters  more. 

As  monolithic  employer  institutions  downsize  and  ftagment  into  complex  competitive 
networks  of  smaller  extractive,  manufacturing,  and  service  institutions,  blue-collar  males 
lose  jobs  but  the  economy  becomes  more  accessible  to  female  and  minority  workers. 

America  has  lost  jobs  in  high-wage  industries,  but  at  the  same  time  has  gained  jobs  in 
high-wage  occupations.  The  structure  of  occupations  in  every  sector,  including 
manufacturing  and  extractive  industry,  is  shifting  toward  the  higher  wage  and  higher 
skilled  occupations  but  most  of  the  growth  in  these  "good  jobs"  is  occurring  in  the  lower 
wage  service  industries. 


Unemployment  trends  have  been  low  but  increases  in  the  duration  of  unemployment  has 
been  alarming.  The  average  duration  of  time  spent  on  unemployment  has  grown  from  7 
weeks  in  1967  to  over  18  weeks  in  1993.  The  percentage  of  the  long-term  unemployed  in 
the  labor  force  has  tripled  since  1 967.  Moreover,  workers  are  having  a  harder  time 
finding  full-time  employment. 

The  percenuge  of  involuntary  part-time  workers  is  still  less  than  ten  percent  but  the 
proponion  has  almost  doubled  over  the  last  twenty  years. 
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Economic  risk  and  uncertainty  have  increased  for  everyone.  More  highly  educated 
workers  do  bener  than  less  well  educated  workers,  but  earnings  differences  are  growing 
even  faster  within  education  cohons.  For  instance,  college  grads  still  do  bener  than  high- 
school  grads  but  the  differences  in  earnings  among  college  grads  with  the  same  skill  and 
experience  has  increased  dramatically. 

Although  the  Amencan  economy  still  provides  upward  mobility  for  most,  it  does  so  for  a 
declining  majority  of  Amencans.  In  the  seventies.  79%  of  Americans  were  income 
gainers  compared  to  67%  in  the  eighties. 

Earnings  for  men.  except  the  most  educated  cohort,  have  declined,  but  earnings  across 
ever>'  female  cohort  have  increased. 

Women  are  doing  bener  but  80%  of  the  increase  in  female  earnings  comes  from  increased 
hours  worked. 

The  structure  of  occupations  in  every  sector,  including  manufactunng  and  extractive 
industry,  is  shifting  toward  the  higher  wage  and  higher  skilled  occupations  but  most  of 
the  growth  in  these  "good  jobs"  is  occumng  in  the  lower  wage  service  industries. 


MATCHING  RESOURCES  TO  NEEDS 

The  current  economic  turbulence  extends  the  plausible  demand  for  additional  education,  training, 
and  other  labor  market  services  far  beyond  our  meager  public  resources.  At  the  same  time,  the 
temptation  to  shift  services  to  relatively  advantaged  Americans  is  tempting.  The  "anxious" 
middle  class  pays  the  bills.  Moreover,  their  superior  human  capital  and  access  to  learning  on  the 
job  guarantees  that  funds  spent  for  additional  education,  training,  and  other  labor  market  services 
would  have  much  higher  returns  than  spending  on  the  poor  or  dislocated  workers. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  poor  and  dislocated  should  continue  to  be  the  overwhelming  priority  for 
Federal  funds.  The  growing  divergence  in  our  income  distribution  is  increasingly  based  on 
access  to  skill,  technology,  and  on-the-job  training.  If  we  can't  stop  the  current  drift,  we  risk 
more  social  disruption  and  the  politics  of  resentment.  The  best  and  most  affordable  strategy  for 
improving  human  capital  development  among  the  mass  of  Americans  is  to  reform  our  current 
mainstream  education  and  learning  systems  on  the  job  and  to  improve  information  available  to 
indn  iduals  and  institutions  to  help  them  make  bener  learning  investments  with  resources  that  are 
alreadx  being  expended 

Ours  is  a  society  based  on  work.  A  job  is  the  price  of  admission  in  this  individualistic  culture 
and  panieipator>  culture.  Good  jobs  make  good  neighbors  and  good  citizens.  Those  unable  to 
get  and  keep  a  job  drop  out  of  the  communit\  and  polii> .  in  the  worst  cases  after  poor  job 
prospects  over  long  periods  of  time,  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  create  alternative 
cultures,  economies,  and  political  movements  that  are  a  threat  to  the  American  mainstream. 

Disadvantaged  Americans  usually  start  out  and  end  up  poor  for  want  of  access  to  skills. 
Dislocated  workers  rareh  end  up  poor  but  are  hurt  by  how  far  they  have  to  fall  from  middle  class 
status  when  they  lose  jobs  and  don't  get  them  back.  Ultimately  dislocation  is  the  dark  side  to  the 
characteristic  flexibility  in  the  Amencan  economy  that  is  simultaneously  our  most  valuable 
competitive  asset  and  the  source  of  much  of  our  economic  uncertainty.  Ultimate  success  in  the 
neu  economic  environment  will  depend  on  our  flexibilii>    Success  will  also  depend  on 
minimizing  the  economic  insecurii>  and  inequality  that  can  become  the  dark  side  of  economic 
dynamism    Flexibility  cannot  become  just  another  fancy  work  for  "fired,"  or  for  a  job  without 
benefits,  or  for  involuntan.  pan-time  work  without  basic  projections  on  the  job. 

If  we  are  to  enhance  the  competitive  flexibility  in  the  Amencan  economj,  we  will  need  to  create 
an  equally  flexible  set  of  tools  to  allow  dislocated  American  workers  to  be  flexible.  Education. 
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training,  and  labor  market  services  as  well  as  portable  healthcare  and  pensions  are  key  elements 
in  that  toolkit  If  we  cannot  fmd  the  means  to  increase  investments  and  enhance  flexibility  in 
resource  allocation,  we  will  not  realize  the  productivit>  gains  that  will  ensure  a  successful 
crossing  from  the  old  to  the  new  econom\ .  If  we  do  not  adapt  and  grow,  we  will  be  left  with  the 
politics  of  en\'>  and  protectionism  as  we  fight  over  shares  of  a  static  or  declining  economic  pie. 

Current  Federal  programs  cover  only  small  proportions  of  eligible  disadvantaged  and  dislocated 
Americans    It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  we  would  find  funds  for  everyone  else.  While  we  certainh 
don't  have  enough  new  money  to  provide  all  the  education,  employment,  and  training  services 
we  would  like,  we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  making  bener  use  of  the  mone>  that  is  alread> 
being  spent.  For  instance.  Professor  Heckman  points  out  in  his  testimony  that  it  would  cost  as 
much  as  SI  .7  trillion  in  education  and  training  investments  to  restore  1979  earnings  levels.  The 
requisite  investment  seems  daunting  until  you  look  closer.  Larry  Katz  calculates  that  our  total 
education  commitments  increase  by  about  a  trillion  dollars  a  year  and  our  total  production  for 
human  capital  increases  by  two  trillion  each  year  (including  on  the  job  training).  If  we  could 
improve  the  performance  of  our  current  human  development  system  by  about  8%  each  year,  we 
could  close  the  SI  .7  trillion  gap  in  a  decade  with  no  new  spending. 


REINVENTING  FEDERAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Current  proposals  for  reforming  Federal  employment  and  training  systems  tend  to  mix  three 
approaches:  (1 )  block  grants  and  other  proposals  to  push  decisions  closer  to  the  interface  between 
real  clients  and  real  jobs;  (2)  vouchers  that  empower  individuals  with  choice;  and  (3)  the 

development  of  information  and  other  systems  reforms  that  enable  empowered  individualistic 
make  bener  choices. 

In  m>  view  it  is  critical  that  the  final  reform  proposal  combine  all  three  approaches.  Only  the 
three  in  combination  will  work  and  represent  a  real  qualitative  improvement  over  the  current 
system. 

At  first  glance,  any  reform  effort  appears  daunting.  The  vanety  of  target  groups,  administrative 
structures,  and  runding  flows  is  extensive,  making  amalgamation  into  a  single  system  difficult. 
Broad  block  grants  to  states  for  specific  purposes  are  one  potential  remedy  that  have  been  widel> 
proposed,  since  block  grants  allow  for  greater  flexibility  in  tailoring  programs  and  services  to 
meet  local  needs.  Undoubtedly,  pushing  program  decision  making  out  beyond  the  Washington 
beltway  toward  the  interface  between  real  jobs  and  real  job  seekers  is  a  good  idea    Nonetheless, 
block  grants  are  unlikely  to  work  all  by  themselves.  After  all.  we  have  been  giving  state  and 
local  authorities  more  direct  authority  in  education,  employment,  and  training  programs  since 
President  Nixon's  "New  Federalism."    For  instance,  more  devolution  of  program  decision 
authority  follows  the  longstanding  panem  established  in  CETA  and  JTPA.  More  devolution  ma\ 
be  advisable  but  it  is  unlikely  to  produce  any  dramatic  changes  in  program  effectiveness  unless  it 
IS  accompanied  by  other  reforms.  Bundling  existing  programs  and  sending  them  to  the  states 
will  work  best  if  we  also  create  new  market-based  incentives  that  empower  recipients  with 
choice  and  enable  them  with  information  to  help  them  choose  and  thereby  encourage  the 
provision  of  the  highest  quality  services,  provided  with  the  most  quality  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Nor  will  vouchers  work  all  by  themselves.  For  instance,  empowering  people  with  choice  without 
enabling  them  to  make  effective  choices  begs  the  ftmdamenial  question:  Training  for  what'!' 
Training  doesn't  create  jobs.  Jobs  create  the  need  for  training.  Training  should  never  occur 
unless  there  is  a  job  in  sight  or  a  job  in  hand.  At  the  moment  we  don't  know  where  the  jobs  are. 
let  alone  what  skills  are  required  to  do  them.  Until  we  build  basic  information  systems  and 
infrastructure  to  deliver  it.  we  will  continue  to  waste  resources  on  ineffective  training. 

The  third  element  in  reform  proposals  bill  has  been  informational  infrastructure.  Information  on 
available  jobs,  the  track  records  of  service  suppliers,  are  especially  critical  not  only  to  the 
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effective  use  of  Federal  vouchers  and  program  monies  but  to  helping  private  individuals  and 
employers  make  their  own  career  development  and  human  resource  management  systems. 
Information  systems  and  the  vehicles  for  their  delivery  improve  the  quality  and  returns  to  both 
public  and  private  human  resource  investments. 

In  many  respects,  the  challenge  now  before  the  Congress  is  exactly  the  same  challenge  faced  bv 
most  American  employers  in  today's  globally  competitive  market.  Until  the  early  seventies, 
American  employers  won  the  competitive  race  relatively  easily  based  on  their  ability  to  produce 
high  volumes  at  reasonable  prices.  Quality  was  a  secondary  concern.  Since  then,  however, 
quality,  variety,  customization,  convenience,  and  speed  have  been  added  to  low  price  as  the  new 
standards  of  production.  Similarly,  in  the  decades  when  reducing  the  national  debt  seemed  less 
urgent,  the  Congress  was  free  to  develop  and  sustain  a  myriad  of  programs  that  met  the  needs  of 
the  rules  of  the  game  have  changed  precipiiousi\.  calling  for  a  new  look  and  the  development  of 
greater  efficienc)  and  more  consisteni  qualit> 

in  the  pri\ate  sector,  employers  have  met  the  challenge  of  new  performance  standards  b> 
"reengmeenng'-pushing  decision-making  authorii\ .  along  with  flexible  technologies,  down  the 
line  toward  the  point  of  production  or  service  delivery  and  at  the  interface  with  the  customer.  In 
addition,  they  have  strengthened  their  customer  focus  by  empowering  customers  through  choice 
and  enabling  them  with  information  to  make  informed  choices.  These  new  decentralized  "high 
performance  work"  formats  enable  firms  to  tailor  their  production  to  the  specific  needs  of  their 
customer  base    At  the  same  time,  however,  they  do  not  just  let  individual  business  units  or 
suppliers  function  on  their  own-a  sure  prescription  for  chaos  and  fragmentation.  Rather,  the 
business  solution  is  to  avoid  fragmentation  by  integrating  complex  institutions  with  information 
and  performance  standards  that  allow  autonomy  in  individual  business  units,  while  encouraging 
overall  efficienc>  and  consistent  quality. 

Business  organizations  eliminated  much  of  the  organizational  dead  wood  and  consolidated  where 
appropriate,  but  the  greatest  improvements  in  value  added  came  from  "informating."  not 
eliminating  or  consolidating. 

A  parallel  business  solution  is  available  to  solve  the  current  dilemma  now  faced  by  the  Congress 
v,ith  regard  to  workforce  preparation  programs  in  all  their  variety  and  complexit> .  While  block 
grants  to  states  can  offer  a  way  to  "bundle"  resources  for  a  specific  purpose  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  development  of  flexible  solutions  tailored  to  area  needs,  they  do  not  resolve  the  issue 
of  how  to  protect  the  Congressional  oversight  function  and  prevent  waste,  fraud,  or  abuse  from 
occumng  at  state  and  local  levels.  The  safeguard  in  this  instance  is  the  same  as  that  for  pnvaie 
business,  nameh.  the  creation  of  bottoms-up  deliver)'  structures  integrated  b\'  information 
systems  that  can  maintain  overall  integrity,  efficienc>.  and  quality  in  pursuit  of  public  goals. 

A  franchise  model,  long  since  typical  of  private  companies  like  Sears,  Manpower,  Inc..  and  Visa, 
provides  state-of-the-art  models  of  highh'  decentralized  structures  that  combine  MIS  and 
measured  outcome  goals  to  promote  efficiency  and  qualit>  in  subimits  without  violating  their 
operational  iniegrit% .  The  franchise  model  parallels  in  many  ways  the  proposed  federal/state 
block  grant  model  for  workforce  preparation  programs. 

The  primar}'  purpose  of  reengineering  is  to  focus  an  organization's  resources  on  the  customer.  In 
private  business,  reengineering  is  always  accompanied  by  changes  that  give  the  customer  greater 
leverage.  By  empowering  customers  with  choice  and  enabling  them  with  information  to  inform 
those  choices,  business  organizations  ensure  that:  (1)  a  greater  share  of  available  resources  end 
up  serving  customers  rather  than  institutional  needs;  and  (2)  they  enlist  the  energies  of  the 
customer  as  change  agents  to  assure  a  clear  focus  on  the  ultimate  mission  of  the  organization. 
Empowered  and  enabled  customers  can  constantly  reshape  organizations  to  serve  their  changing 
needs. 

We  can  achieve  the  same  focus  in  current  education,  employment,  and  training  programs  b> 
developing  a  sersice  system  in  which  clients  are  empowered  with  individual  accounts  and 
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enabled  by  infonnaiion  and  counseling  provided  by  a  neutral  intermediary    The  neutral 
intennediary  should  be  a  public  labor  exchange  where  business  can  find  qualified  employees  and 
individual  Amencans  can  access  elTective  career  development  services. 

In  sum.  my  o\mi  view  is  that  the  reform  of  public  education  and  training  should  be  focused  on  a 
tripartite  strategy:  ( 1 )  reengineering  the  delivery  system;  (2)  empowering  and  enabling  customers 
with  choice  and  information;  and  (3)  creating  a  public  labor  exchange. 

Reengineering  delivery,  empowering  and  enabling  clients,  and  the  development  of  an  effective 
neutral  intermediary  between  clients  and  service  providers  enlists  the  discipline  of  private 
markets  in  an  era  of  scarce  resources,  focuses  resources  on  client  needs,  substitutes  market-based 
relationships  for  expensive  administrative  bureaucracy,  and  preserves  the  integrity  of  public 
programs  by  establishing  a  neutral  public  intermediary  between  clients  and  service  providers. 

The  most  effective  plan  for  improving  the  current  workforce  development  system  follows  these 
steps: 

(1)  To  Reengineer  the  Delivery  System.  Begin  immediately  to  eliminate  or  consolidate 
programs  that  are  either  unfunded  or  clearly  duplicative  in  nature.  Block  grants  should  be 
organized  by  appropnate  client  groups,  primarily  disadvantaged  youth,  disadvantaged  adults,  and 
dislocated  workers.  While  the  majority  of  ftinds  should  go  directly  to  clients,  block  grants  to 
states  and  localities  are  appropriate  for  creating  information  systems  and  an  effective  public  labor 
exchange  to  assist  all  workers  in  their  career  development  choices. 

(2)  To  Empower  and  Enable  Customers  with  Choice  and  Information.  The  majority  of 
funds  should  be  allocated  to  eligible  individuals  in  the  form  of  vouchers  to  insure  a  maximum  of 
funds  go  to  client  services  and  to  encourage  a  client-driven  system. 

The  voucher  concept  is.  in  fact,  contained  in  a  recent  proposal  by  the  Administration,  which 
has  suggested  that  monies  available  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  - 
projected  to  be  about  $13  billion  in  1995  ~  be  split  into  three  distinct  traimng  accounts.   The 
first  (approximately  $7  billion)  would  provide  training  vouchers  to  laid  off  and  low-wage 
workers.  The  second  (approximately  S3  billion)  would  support  regular  job  search  activities 
And  the  third  (approximately  $3  billion)  would  fund  school -to- work  activities  for  at-risk  youth 
and  "second  chance"  efforts  for  young  school  dropouts. 

I  note  also  that  Senate  Bill  6,  introduced  just  last  week  by  members  of  this  Committee,  also 
contains  proposals  for  converting  existing  programs  into  a  training  accoimt  system  designed  to 
help  individuals  choose  the  type  of  training  and  employment-related  services  that  they  require. 
The  bill  would  also  encourage  the  Department  of  Education  to  work  to  increase  the  awareness 
of  the  direct  student  loan  program  for  working  Americans  desirous  of  learning  new  skills. 

While  my  purpose  here  today  is  not  to  argue  for  or  against  the  particulars  of  any  one 
legislative  proposal,  I  do  want  to  stress  again  my  own  strongly  held  belief  that  in  any  new 
system,  individual  empowerment  must  be  paramount  and  that  vouchers,  panicularly  for  adult 
workers,  constitute  a  proven  method  for  bringing  this  about.   Among  the  advanuges  that  a 
vouchenng  system  can  bring  are  greater  efficiency,  lower  administrative  costs,  and.  in  most 
cases,  a  greater  degree  of  individual  control  over  training  choices. 

In  advocating  this  position,  however.  I  want  to  be  equally  clear  that  simply  handing  out  a 
voucher  entitling  the  holder  to  either  classroom  or  on-the-job  training  is  not  the  complete 
answer.   A  review  of  past  program  experiences  with  vouchers,  which  included  vouchers  for 
classroom  training  as  well  as  employer-based  training,  was  conducted  for  the  Commission  by 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc.,  in  1982.   Although  that  study  is  over  12  years  old 
now,  its  findings  are  pertinent  to  the  current  debate. 
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In  addition  to  the  three  major  advantages  already  cited,  the  study  noted  certain  disadvanuges 
to  vouchers  thai  should  be  considered  in  assessing  the  expected  benefits  of  such  a  system 

First,  for  disadvantaged  individuals,  actual  use  of  the  vouchers  may  be  reduced  because  thev 
are  not  well-informed  about  alternative  training  opportunities  available  or  the  suitability  of 
these  opportunities  for  achieving  reasonable  labor  market  goals    In  instances  where 
individuals  have  already  experienced  past  labor  market  failures,  the  lack  of  adequate  labor 
market  information  ma\  be  an  important  roadblock  to  success.  In  other  instances,  lack  of 
knowledge  may  be  exacerbated  by  lack  of  initiative. 

Advocates  of  voucher  systems  must  also  recognize  that  individuals  provided  with  vouchers 
may  make  unsuitable  choices    It  is  possible,  in  fact,  to  have  the  anomalous  situation  where 
excellent  training  may  be  provided  for  unsuitable  objectives,  while  poor  traimng  may  be 
offered  in  pursuit  of  very  reasonable  labor  market  goals.  Therefore,  one  objective  of  an\' 
voucher  program  must  surely  be  to  ensure  thai  clients  have  the  knowledge  they  require  to 
make  suitable  training  choices. 

Like  other  earmarked  subsidies,  moreover,  a  training  voucher  can  have  both  income  and 
substimtion  effects  on  spending  for  the  subsidized  activity.   Traimng  that  may  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  individual  represents  a  "windfall"  gain  in  income,  although  this  is  probably  a  less 
likely  occurrence  for  the  truly  disadvantaged 

For  training  institutions,  primarily  community  colleges  and  other  sources  of  public  training, 
there  may  appear  to  be  few  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  vouchers.  Training  is  paid  for  without  the 
necessity  of  working  with  administering  agencies.   Skeptics,  however,  might  point  out  that 
clients  could  also  be  drawn  to  proprietary  instimtions  offering  low-quality,  high-cost  traiiung. 
which  even  now  compete  with  public  instimtions  for  Pell  Grants  and  student  loans.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  programs,  as  currently  authorized  and 
administered  throughout  the  country,  already  make  heavy  use  of  community  colleges  and  other 
public  training  institutions  to  provide  occupational  skill  instruction  to  JTPA  panicipants. 
Insofar  as  JTPA  is  now  being  criticized  for  its  failure  to  produce  job-ready  clients  at 
termination,  much  of  the  criticism  could  be  directed  at  those  very  same  instimtions  that  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  nationwide  voucher  system.   Accordingly,  if  vouchers  are  to  be 
introduced  on  a  wide  scale,  accreditation  of  training  instimtions  will  be  of  concern  and  it  will 
be  imponani  to  develop  a  method  for  gauging  the  effectiveness  of  all  such  instimtions.  whether 
public  or  private 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  the  role  of  administering  agencies  must  change  under  a  voucher 
system.   In  this  case,  the  principal  role  of  the  administering  agency  might  be  to  counsel  clients 
on  the  best  use  of  their  vouchers,  to  approve  proposed  courses  of  smdy,  and  to  make  voucher 
payments  to  instimtions  where  the  vouchers  are  used    It  is  expected  that  large  cost  savings 
will  accrue  in  administration  because  of  a  reduced  role  of  administering  agencies,  no  longer 
concerned  with  intake,  assessment,  and  other  processes  that  are  part  of  a  large-scale  public 
program.   Nonetheless,  one  cautionary  note  should  be  sounded:  If,  for  lack  of  adequate 
counseling,  clients  do  not  make  reasonable  training  choices  when  given  wider  latimde  in 
selecting  courses  of  smdy  or  training  vendors,  or  if  other  elements  in  the  voucher  system 
result  in  low  completion  or  job  placement  rates,  then  the  administrative  ease  of  vouchers  will 
mm  out  to  have  a  very  high  real  cost  m  terms  of  wasted  educational  investments. 

So  far  in  my  remarks.  I  have  focused  on  the  use  of  vouchers  to  subsidize  classroom 
instruction.   As  the  1982  BSSR  smdy  points  out.  however,  vouchers  can  also  be  used  to 
encourage  employers  to  provide  on-the-job  training.   Indeed,  a  very  large  source  of  job-related 
training  is  private  employers,  who  provide  most  of  the  training  for  newly  hired  or  newly 
promoted  employees.   Compared  to  vouchers  for  classroom  traimng,  the  OJT  voucher  is  more 
likely  to  subsidize  training  and  work  experience  for  occupations  in  which  current  job  opemngs 
exist.   In  panicular.  if  the  employer  is  required  to  retain  the  vouchered  employee  after  the 
subsidy  ends,  the  training  is  likely  to  be  directly  relevant  to  the  trainee's  job,  far  more  so  in 
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fact  than  a  typical  classroom  training  program.   Evaluations  of  on-the-job  training  services  in 
the  JTPA  program  have  indicated  that  OJT  contracts,  when  properly  managed,  result  in  high 
levels  of  placement.   Problems  arise  when  contracts  with  employers  are  loosely  drawn  to  allow 
longer  periods  of  traimng  than  the  job  requires  or  when  the  contracts  are  improperly 
monitored.   Many  of  these  deficiencies  in  JTPA  were  addressed  in  the  1992  Reform 
Amendments. 

As  a  natural  extension  of  OJT,  "wage  voucher"  programs  permit  employers  to  receive  a  cash 
reunbursement  for  pan  of  a  new  employee's  wage  under  the  assimiption  that  some  minimum 
amount  of  training  must  be  provided  to  poor,  inexpenenced,  or  otherwise  disadvantaged 
workers.   One  such  program,  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  (TJTC),  has  been  the  recipient  of 
much  criticism  of  late,  primarily  because  large  portions  of  the  voucher  subsidy  may  have  gone 
to  finance  jobs  or  training  that  would  have  gone  to  target  group  members  even  without  the 
vouchers.   The  resulting  employer  windfalls  undoubtedly  increase  profits,  but  do  not 
appreciably  affect  the  amount  of  skill  development  available  to  disadvanuged  workers. 
Another  criticism  of  TJTC  is  that  workers  eligible  for  program  ccnificaiion  (the  "voucher") 
frequently  avoid  its  use  because  of  the  supposed  stigma  atuched. 

Since  I  personally  believe  that  the  best  trainer  is  a  job,  I  might  go  beyond  vouchers  here  to 
advocate  a  general  tax  credit  for  the  direct  training  costs  that  businesses  provide  to  individuals 
Employers  that  are  willing  to  participate  in  school-to-work,  welfare-to-work,  and  other  efforts 
designed  to  move  workers  onto  a  job  ladder  should  be  compensated  for  the  training  that  they 
provide  I  would  propose  that  a  training  tax  credit,  again  limited  to  the  actual  costs  of  training, 
be  pan  of  the  tool  kit  available  to  state  or  local  administrators  who  oversee  these  efforts 

As  a  professed  supporter  of  training  vouchers.  I  would  close  this  section  by  asking  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  may  also  suppon  this  mechanism  for  service  delivery  to  look 
carefully  at  some  of  the  difficulties  highlighted  in  earlier  programs  and  to  build  in  safeguards 
against  them    I  would  also  eiKourage  the  Congress  to  consider  whether  vouchers  are  to  be 
used  as  a  too!  for  both  classroom  instruction  and  on-the-job  training.  The  Commission  stands 
ready  to  provide  your  Committee  and  others  in  Congress  with  whatever  information  we  have 
regarding  the  benefits  and  costs  of  vouchers. 

While  empowering  individuals  through  vouchers  (or  some  other  mechanism),  we  must  at  the 
same  time  enable  them  to  make  more  effective  individual  choices:  this  would  require  that 
investments  in  new  information  be  encouraged    Within  this  system,  four  kinds  of  information 
should  be  gathered : 

■  Management  Information.  Parallel  management  information  systems  would  enable 
program  operators  and  administrators  to  know  what  the  programs  are  accomplishing. 
Progress  in  the  development  of  such  a  system  would  require  the  establishment  of 
common  eligibility  and  service  definitions  and  elimination  of  excessive  rcponmg 
requirements.   The  work  of  the  "Common  Core  Data  Elements  Work  Group."  an 
interagency  task  force  exploring  core  data  elements  and  common  definitions  for 
employment  and  training  programs,  should  serve  as  a  model  for  an  expanded  effort  to 
include  all  related  definitions  and  data  elements  from  the  universe  of  programs. 

■  Labor  Market  Information  (LMI).   More  aneniion  should  be  given  to  developing 
adequate  information  about  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  are  being  created    The  UI  wage 
record  system  could  be  further  developed  to  provide  more  useful  information  about  the 
kinds  of  jobs  that  are  being  created  nationwide 

■  Program  EfTectiveness  and  Outcome  Data.  As  part  of  the  effort  to  ensure 
accountability  by  service  providers,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  documentation  of 
individual  learning  gains  and  employment  and  earnings  effects  derived  from  specific 
services  and  treatments  by  individual  service  providers . 
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In  addition,  common  data  on  the  earnings  and  employment  effects  of  the  diverse  arra>'  of  sute 
and  local  programs  envisioned  in  this  bonoms-up  delivery  structure  need  to  be  developed  to 
help  a  multiplicity  of  providers  and  individual  clients  understand  what  is  working  and  what  is 
not.  One  experimental  approach  originated  by  the  National  Commission  for  Employment 
Policy  involved  use  of  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI)  wage  records.   A  data  base  tying 
unemployment  insurance  wage  and  employment  records  to  the  JTPA  program  in  some  20 
states  has  been  developed  by  NCEP  and  has  been  used  to  evaluate  the  results  (i.e.,  pre-  and 
post-program  employment  and  earnings  gains)  from  JTPA  and  JOBS  programs  for  adult  men 
and  women  m  several  states    In  the  1992  JTPA  Reform  Amendments,  Congress  directed  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  begin  explonng  how  to  expand  this  system  nationwide,  and  the 
Commission  would  recommend  that  this  effon  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible 

In  addition  to  these  individual  program  evaluations,  the  Congress  should  consider  requiring  the 
preparation  of  an  annual  repon  on  the  effectiveness  of  training  programs,  modeled  after  the 
Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  Prcbideni,  formerly  produced  by  the  US   Department 
of  Labor.   The  repon  included  a  review  of  training  programs  and  a  compendium  of  statistical 
labor  market  information  and  program  data.  The  repon  recommended  by  the  Commission 
would  be  broader  m  scope,  including  statistics  and  evaluation  summaries  using  Ul/wage  data 
and  other  sources  that  cut  across  publicly  funded  workforce  preparation  programs.   Such  a 
repon  would  provide  a  national  assessment  that  would  enable  the  Congress  as  well  as  state  and 
local  authorities  to  monitor  the  progress  of  these  programs  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  determine 
if  additional  reforms  were  needed.   Moreover,  the  repon  would  provide  an  inventory, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  model  practices  drawn  from  the  myriad  of  state  and  local 
program  offerings. 

■         Customer  Information.  Tying  MIS,  LMI,  and  UI  wage  record  data  together  should 
make  it  possible  to  offer  program  effectiveness  data  to  "customers '-namely, 
prospective  panicipants.  counselors,  and  others  who  need  to  evaluate  which  services 
will  provide  the  best  results.   This  is  admittedly  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  but 
with  a  growing  emphasis  on  "customer  satisfaction"  in  the  public  sector,  it  is  important 
to  focus  on  the  development  of  this  type  of  information  and  methods  to  make  it 
convemently  available  to  all  interested  panies. 

(3)  To  Create  a  Public  Labor  Exchange.  A  public  labor  exchange  would  be  required  to 
provide  a  place  where  individuals  can  go  for  information  and  counseling  and  employers  can  go 
to  fmd  prospective  employees.   The  labor  exchange  should  not  provide  training  but  should  be 
the  repository  for  labor  market  and  customer  information  on  individual  education  and  training 
providers.   The  labor  exchange  should  also  provide  basic  functions  like  vocational  assessment, 
job  counseling,  job  search  assistance,  and  job  development.   The  labor  exchange  needs  to  be 
public  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  labor  market  information  drawn  from  business 
organizations,  to  provide  consistent  eligibility  determination  for  individuals,  and  to  protect  the 
privacy  and  integrity  of  individual  employment  records.   While  often  maligned  and  still 
suffering  the  results  of  lengthy  periods  of  underfunding,  the  public  Employment  Service, 
which  now  collects  and  manages  sensitive  labor  market  mformation  for  employers,  local  areas, 
and  states,  could  be  improved  and  should  be  integrally  involved  in  the  development  of  any 
renewed  system. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  the  oppormnity  to  panicipate  in  these  hearings.   I  will  be  happy  to 
address  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

aratement  of  the  association  of  outplacement  c!onsulting  firms 
International 

Chairman  Kassebaum  and  Senator  Kennedy,  the  Association  of  Outplacement  Consulting  Firms 
International  (AOCFI)  applauds  your  efforts  to  revise  and  consolidate  Federal  Job  Training 
Programs.  The  extensive  overlap  and  duplication  of  these  programs  is  well  known  and 
documented  by  at  least  9  (nine)  GAO  reports  from  June,  1993.  Clearly  we  must  put  the  interest 
of  the  American  worker  first  as  these  programs  are  streamlined,  rationalized  and  cut. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  piupose  of  the  Association  of  Outplacement  Consuhing  Firms  International  (AOCFI)  in 
providing  written  testimony  is  to  urge  you  to  focus  the  Federal  job  training/reemployment 
programs  primarily  on  the  structurally  or  hard  core  unemployed  and  to  create  a  true  partnership 
between  the  private  sector  and  the  remaining  Federal  job  traming  Programs. 

STATEMENT 

Members  of  AOCFI  provide  an  estimated  70  percent  of  pnvate  outplacement/reemployment 
services  in  the  United  States.  The  industry  assists  over  1  million  Americans  each  year  transition 
from  one  job  to  another,  funded  by  employers  without  government  subsidies.  The  industry  also 
helps  employers  plan  for  and  carry  out  workforce  reductions,  mcludmg  helping  employers 
identify  alternative  employment  for  the  workers  within  the  company. 

As  you  know,  in  1993.  the  government  expenditure  in  public  sector  job  search  assistance,  funded 
through  the  Labor  Department  budget,  was  the  same  $650,000,000  that  our  total  outplacement 
industry  achieved  that  year.  Our  industry  helped  over  1.200.000  workers  into  jobs,  whereas  the 
public  sector  outplacement  had  registrations  of  350.000  dislocated  workers,  but  only  a  small 
fraction  of  these  obtained  jobs  as  a  result  of  this  $650,000,000  expenditure.  We  placed  1.2 
million  workers  m  new  jobs  last  year  at  an  average  cost  of  under  $600  per  worker  placed. 

In  1994.  the  federal  government  will  have  spent  SI. 400.000.000  on  public  sector  job  search 
assistance.  With  unemployment  at  5.4%  and  4.5%  of  the  work  force  structurally  unemployable, 
the  Labor  Department  should  spend  a  modest  amount  making  those  4.5%  employable.  We  also 
believe,  however,  that  the  largest  poortion  of  these  funds  should  either  be  recorded  or  cut  deeplo> 
in  future  appropriations. 

Including  these  private  sector  capabilities  with  the  public  programs  will  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  federal  dollars  and  will  leverage  federal  dollars  to  more  effectively  accomplish 
the  shared  goal  of  putting  Americans  back  to  work. 


BACKGROUND 

Madam  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  describe  in  some  fiirther  detail  the  Private 
Outplacement  Industry  and  the  services  provided  b\  the  industry-.  Pnvate  outplacement  firms  are 
retained  by  downsizing  companies  to  help  laid-off  workers  transition  to  new  employment  and  to 
assist  the  companies  with  the  workforce  reduction  process.  The  industry,  which  had  its  origins  in 
the  early  1960's.  experienced  substantial  growth  in  the  1980's  as  companies  increasingh 
reorganize,  repositioned  and  relocated  in  response  to  technology  changes,  import  competition, 
deregulation,  and  financial  and  other  pressures.  Most  private  outplacement  firms  have  been 
providing  services  for  more  than  ten  years  and  all  of  the  major  firms  have  fifteen  or  more  years 
experience. 

Outplacement  services  generally  consist  of  two  components: 

Consulting  to  Emplovers  Contemplatine  Workforce  Reductions 

Outplacement  firms  help  employers  address  issues  with  respect  to  workforce  reductions. 
Outplacement  firms  help  employers  achieve  consistency  and  fairness  in  the  application  of 
severance  policies  and  practices.  They  apprise  employers  of  applicable  federal  and  state 
laws  and  the  duties  imposed  on  an  employer.  In  some  cases.  Outplacement  firms  help 
employers  identify  alternative  employment  within  the  compan\  for  workers  and  thus 
reduce  the  number  of  dislocated  workers. 
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Counselintf  for  Employees  Whose  Employment  is  Terminated 

Reemployment  services  help  employees  plan  and  execute  job  searches  to  obtain  new 
employment  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Services  are  purchased  b\  employers  and  are 
provided  to  all  levels  of  employees,  from  blue  collar  and  clerical  workers  to  executives. 
The  services  are  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual  being  outplaced  and  routinely 
begin  the  moment  the  employee  is  notified  of  termmation. 

The  design  of  an  outplacement  program  for  employees  whose  employment  is  to  be  termmated  is 
governed  by  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  affected  individuals.  Factor  s  that  are  taken  into 
accoimt  include  an  individual's's  job  history  and  compensation,  the  trade  or  business  engaged  in. 
the  current  demand  for  that  specific  trade  or  business  engaged  m.  the  current  demand  for  that 
specific  trade  or  business  in  the  marketplace,  as  well  as  many  subjective  factors  such  as  the 
individual's  personal  goals,  age  and  willingness  to  relocate. 

Services  typically  include  assessment,  development  of  career  objectives,  development  of  job 
search  strateg\.  identification  of  job  opportimities,  assistance  in  preparing  job  applications  and 
resumes,  training  in  interview  and  communication  techniques  and  referral  to  training  and 
resraining  where  appropriate. 

SUMMARY 

Madam  Chairman,  and  Senator  Kennedy  again  we  applaud  your  purpose  in  holding  these 
hearings  toda> .  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  we  do  hope  to  provide  testimony  at 
future  hearings.  We  urge  you  to  include  provisions  in  your  legislation  to  create  a  partnership 
with  the  private  sector.  To  create  this  partnership  we  believe  the  Act  should  meet  three 
important  legislative  goals  as  follow: 

1 .  Focus  Federal  programs  on  the  structurally  or  hard  core  unemployed. 

2.  Use  the  private  sector  outplacement  industn,'  in  a  true  partnership  for  reemployment 
assistance  service.  We  have  a  proven  track  record  and  provide  these  services  more  cost 
effectively  than  does  the  Federal  government. 

3.  Permit  private  providers  to  receive  notice  of  planned  downsizing  and  plant  closures 
under  the  WARN  ACT. 

Including  the  private  sector  will  increase  competition,  which  provides  choice  and  improves 
qualit\ .  AOCFl  believes  that  encouraging  public-private  pannerships  is  essential  to  maximizing 
the  return  on  the  government's  investment  and  in  redcuing  Federal  costs. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  concludes  our  comments. 


The  CHAraMAN.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
patience  and  your  good  work. 
That  concludes  today's  hearing. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:17  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
[Additional  material  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.] 
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